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PREFACE 


My first encounter with this issue was in 1974, when I 
received a telegram from the Department of National 
Defense, requiring me to report to the nearest police 
station and register for a selective draft which would send 
troops to fight the Moros in Mindanao. I complied with the 
order. My name apparently did not come up. But all 
throughout that tense, uncertain period, we heard many 
herror stories of gross brutality, on both sides, and of 
young men my age being carried to their sad, silent graves 
in unmarked trucks weaving through the towns and barrios in 
the middle of the night. 

I did not fully understand why the conflict raged in 
Mindanao. From the splendid isolation of Manila, I was 
ignorant of the deep and intense emotions raging in Jolo, 
in Marawi, in Cotabato City, places I had never been to, 
much less cared to visit. At a seminar for student leaders 
held that same year, I encountered, for perhaps the first 
time, young Moros from Mindanao. One of them became my 
roommate during that seminar and we became good and fast 
friends. From that time on, understanding the plight of 


the Moros became an obsession. This dissertation is both 
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the end and the beginning of a long and fascinating 
journey. 

Like most journeys, many people have been instrumental 
in paving the way, in showing the light, and in providing 
inspiration, not to mention the advance work, for my 
passage from ignorance and into serious’ scholarship. I 
thank my parents for their hard work and sacrifice which 
enabled me and my brothers and sisters to go to _ the best 
schools and thereafter lead productive lives. Allow me to 
express my gratitude to the Ateneo de Manila University for 
providing me with the best possible education and _ for 
giving me the chance to pursue graduate studies here at the 
University of Pennsylvania. My thanks also to my 
dissertation supervisor, Dr. Donald Smith for his infinite 
patience and wisdom. To Drs. Hilary Conroy and William 
Kintner for their advice and encouragement. 

But of course, the best is reserved for last. To my 
best friend and lifelong partner, my love and gratitude for 
putting up with me threugh all these lean years of 


scholarship. I promise you bright and better days ahead! 


Philadelphia, PA 


May, 1986 
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ABSTRACT 


Towards a Theory of Ethnic Separatism: 
A Case Study of Muslims in the Philippines 
by ALAN T. ORTIZ 
Dr. Donald E. Smith 

The main objectives of this study are: 1) to establish 
a conceptual framework for understanding the phenomenon of 
ethnic separatism in the post-World War II, post-colonial 
period; and 2) to apply this framework to the case of the 
Muslims in the Philippines. 

By refining both Michael Hechter's theory on Internal 
Colonialism and Ted R. Gurr's theory on Relative 
Deprivation, we are able to construct an analytical 
Eramework that will help us understand ethnic conflict - 
its causes and its consequences. The proposed framework 
introduces the idea of Permanent Deprivation. It suggests 
that once an ethnic group perceives that it is being 
permanently deprived of either class, status or power or 
any combination thereof, it will organize a separatist 
movement. Separatism becomes a distinct possibility once a 
group attains the status of an ‘internal colony’ and is 
consequently subjected to intense, systematic and 


deliberate discrimination in terms of its political, 
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economic and social relations with other groups within the 
State. 

When the United States took over the Philippines from 
Spain in 1899, they were able to subdue the Moros 
fMilitarily (after the latter had successfully resisted 
Spanish attempts to subjugate them for 300 years). But the 
Moros adamantly refused to cooperate with the Christian 
Filipinos in Luzon and the Visayas who had come to dominate 
the bureaucracy. When the Philippines attained 
Commonwealth and then independent status, the Manila 
government implemented a policy of assimilation and 
integration. The government encouraged the mass migration 
of Christian settlers from the northern provinces to all 
areas of Mindanao. This policy disenfranchised the Moros 
of much of their territory and means of livelihood. We 
found high growth rates for Mindanao in the post-war era; 
but much of this progress occurred in the non-Muslim 
areas. 

But the events which eventually pushed the Moros over 
the brink and into an organized separatist struggle from 
1968 to the present were the Philippine claim to Sabah, the 
Corregidor(Jabidah) massacre, the marauding attacks by 
Kumander Toothpick and the Ilagas, and the declaration of 


martial law. 
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In conclusion, we said that ethnic conflict is endemic in 
many developing countries previously subjected to western 
colonialism. The will to self-determination will remain 
strong. But there remain many opportunities’ for a 
deliberate policy of mutual respect and coexistence, as in 
the case of the Moros in the Philippines. The perception 
of Permanent Deprivation can be avoided and overcome but 
only through the cooperation of both the community-at-large 


and the sincere actions of an enlightened leadership. 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION: THE ETHNIC DILEMMA 


The end of the Second World War not only shaped a new 
world power configuration; it also brought on the rapid 
denouement and eventual dismantling of western colonialism 
in many parts of Asia and Africa. An era of 
‘nation-building' was ushered in as nearly a hundred new 
states emerged in the next four decades - many through the 
peaceful turnover of administration by the departing 
colonial powers; white others through armed struggle ending 
in negotiated truces and the withdrawal of the military and 
civilian colonial bureaucracies. In this study we will not 


focus directly on the struggles for independence, for 


“national self-determination'? by colonies from their 
imperial masters. Our main concern is the complex and 
troublesome legacy of ".,.arbitrarily drawn state 
boundaries..." and the often-conflicting melange of 


1. See Dov Ronen, The Quest for Self-determination, (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1979), Chapter 2. 
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",..many distinct and mutually antagonistic peoples divided 
along many lines ~ regional, racial, religious, linguistic, 
tribal - carried over intact in the transfer from colonial 


to sovereign status." We will therefore examine the 


phenomenon of ‘ethnic self-determination' and the implicit 
separatist demands vis~-a vis the political center of an 
independent, sovereign, and modern state. 

This study has two major objectives. First, we will 
develop a conceptual framework for understanding the 
phenomenon of ethnic separatism. Separatism will be 
studied as a post-World War II, post-colonial phenomenon 
occurring within independent states. This will be done 
within the context of the study of revolutionary behaviour 
through the assessment, refinement and elaboration of two 
major theories: Michael Hechter's ‘internal colonialism, ' 
and Ted R. Gurr's theory of ‘relative deprivation'. We 


will introduce and discuss the proposed concept of 


2. Harold R. Isaacs, Idols of the Tribe:Group Identity and 
Political Change, (New York: Harper Colophon Books, 1975), 


p.12. Isaacs further notes that:"This fact alone has 
dominated most of the politics and generated most of the 
conflict in these countries during these decades. The holy 
grail of self-determination in anti-colonial politics 
became the poison potion of group conflict, secession, 
rebellion, and repression in the post-colonial era." In 
this study, we will refer to Isaacs' group distinctions - 
regional, racial, religious, etc. under the heading ethnic 


group. 
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‘permanent deprivation' in order to explain the emergence 
of ethnic separatist movements. As a second objective, 
this study will apply the above-mentioned conceptual 
framework to a case study of Muslim separatism in the 
Philippines for the period 1966-1975. 

Walker Connor's article in 1972 criticized scholarly 


disinterest in the subjecce of ethnicity and of ethnic 


self-determination. He wrote:* 

Scholars associated with theories of 

“nation-building' have tended either to ignore 

the question of ethnic diversity or to treat the 

matter of ethnic identity superficially as merely 

one of a number of minor impediments to effective 

state integration...the leading theoreticians of 

‘nation-building’ have tended to slight, if not 

totally ignore, problems associated with ethnic 

diversity. 

There is perhaps some justification for this scholarly 
oversight. The first two decades in the postwar period 
witnessed efforts by new states to integrate, to 
consolidate and to build their societies into viable 
nation-states. Imbued with revolutionary zeal, national 
leaders introduced socio-political and economic programs 


stressing territorial nationalism, mobilization, political 


arties, and five-year economic modernization lans with 
e 


3. Walker Connor, ‘Nation-building or Nation-destroying?', 
World Politics, vol.24, 1972, p.319. 
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little apparent concern for the various ethnic communities 
within their boundaries. Secular, non-partisan 
democratization and popular participation were the key 
concepts of the various countries’ ‘revolutionary' efforts 
at nation-building. Dov Ronen notes that ",..scholars 
faithfully observed, reported, analyzed and ‘modeled' these 
phenomena through theories of modernization, 


nation-building, and development."4 


But as the process of integration slowed down and when 
the development programs met unspectacular gains, even 
resistance and repudiation, questions regarding the 
separate needs of ethnic communities became the more 
dominant issues from the late 1960's to the present time. 
The new states were beset by continuing internecine 


struggles between and among competing ethnic groups’ for 


class(wealth), status, and power.” In many of these 
countries, these conflicts broke out into intermittent 
violence and repression. While in some other states, these 


ethnic animosities resulted in organized movements for the 


4. See Ronen, op.cit.,pp.40-41. 


5. Mark N. Hagopian, The Phenomenon of Revolution, (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1974), pp.76-96. Class, status, and 
power are the major c.tegories in Hagopian's thesis on 
social stratification. For a separate approach, see 
Tamotsu Shibutani and Kian M. Kwan, Ethnic Stratification: 


A_ Comparative Approach, (New York: Macmillan & Co.,1965). 
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creation of autonomous regions or totally separate, 
independent states. In many developing countries today, 
the rhetoric of revolution has given way to the rhetoric of 
ethnic separatism. We will attempt to clarify the 
distinction between revolution and ethnic separatism and 
will apply the case of the Muslims in the Philippines to 
illustrate that distinction. 

In this study, we define ethnic separatism as: An 
organized movement by a distinct group or community within 
a state whose objective is to sever its political, economic 
and social ties with a government it deems illegitimate and 
incapabie of meeting their value expectations. The group 
intends to create and build a separate, distinct 
nation-state based on: 1) the territory claimed by the 
members of the group as their homeland and birthright; and 
2) the identity symbols, value system, and ideology the 
group or community believes in. 

A. Hypotheses 

To understand the phenomenon of ethnic separatism, we 
will develop a theory of ethnic separatism based on _ the 
following hypotheses and critically evaluate these through 


the case study of Muslims in the Philippines: 


Hypothesis 1.0: 


An ethnic community which attains the status of an internal 
colony by being intensely subjected to both cultural 
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subordination and economic and political discrimination will 
organize a separatist movement and seek independence. 


Hypothesis 1.1 : 


Even if an ethnic group attains a higher level of political 
and economic development due to the efforts of the State 
there is no guarantee that they will not seek independence. 


Hypothesis 2.0 : 

A massive, State-instigated effort to subdue, repress, or 
eliminate an ethnic group through military action and/or 
through the promulgation and implementation of 
discriminatory laws and policies will convince the 
peripheral ethnic group that its status as an internal 
colony is permanent and will prompt them to invoke the 
principle of self-determination and formally organize a 
separatist movement. 

The choice of the Muslim separatist movement in the 
Philippines is significant and useful for its potential 
contribution to the further development of the theory of 
revolution in general, and of a corollary theory of ethnic 
separatism in particular. This case is interesting 
because: 1) the Muslim separatist movement itself is a 
recent phenomenon but the roots of this ethnic conflict can 
be traced back to the Spanish (1571-1899) and American 
(1900-1946) colonial occupation of the Philippines; 2) the 
emergence of an organized Muslim separatist movement 
coincides with the so-called ‘Islamic Resurgence'- and this 
study can provide valuable insights into this phenomenon 
particularly with reference to Muslim minorities in other 


states; and 3) by focusing on the political and economic 


policies and programs of the Philippine government we can 
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evaluate and in some cases measure their effects and see 
whether we can establish causal connections between State 
performance and the emergence of an organized separatist 


movement. 


With regard to the measurement and evaluation of State 


performance vis-a-vis its ethnic communities, we _ recall 


Gabriel Almond's caveat when he uroten’ 


Measuring performance is not the same thing as 
judging or evaluating performance, but it is 
impossible to judge or evaluate without 
measuring. One judges or evaluates according to 
norms or objectives of one kind or another. 
But...it is not enough simply to come up with a 


set of performance measures. One must somehow 
relate these performances to the objectives and 
strategies of the political systems! 


decision-makers. 


Finally, the choice of the period 1966-1975 is 
important because: 1) throughout this ten-year period, 
President Ferdinand E. Marcos was the only Head of State - 


this provides us with an inherent continuity in the 


6. Gabriel Almond, "Political Development: Analytical and 
Normative Perspectives," Comparative Political 
Studies,(January 1969), op. 461. Two other political 
scientists have developed four general criteria for 
measuring and evaluating political performance: durability, 
civil order, legitimacy, and decisional efficacy. See 
Harry Eckstein, The Evaluation of Political Performance: 
Problems and Dimensions(Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 
Papers in Comparative Politics, 1971), and Ted Gurr and 
Muriel McClelland, Political Performance: A Twelve Nation 
Study, (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, Papers in 
Comparative Politics, 1971). 
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formulation and implementation of State policy toward the 
minority Moro community; 2) since our level of analysis is 
the State, it would be interesting to evaluate and compare 
the government's performance in the pre-martial law era, 
1966-72 and during the martial law period, 1972-75; and 3) 
organized Moro separatist activity and the incidence of 
external intervention peaked during the martial law 
period. 

B. Organization of the Study 

In approaching this subject, the study is divided into 
eight chapters. Chapter 2 is a review of the literature on 
revolution and ethnic separatism. Based on this survey, 
there will be a discussion and elaboration on the subject 
of ethnicity and self-determination, leading to a proposed 
theory of ethnic separatism in Chapter 3. We will adapt and 
amalgamate two theories: Michael Hechter's “internal 
colonialism' and Ted Gurr's ‘relative deprivation' to the 
proposed theory of Permanent Deprivation. The study of 
ethnic separatism and revolution involves identifying the 
immediate precipitants of organized rebellion. In this 
connection, we will also discuss briefly Chalmers Johnson's 
concept of the ‘accelerator' and see how it augments) our 
framework and enhances our understanding of both revolution 
and separatism. There are several types of ethnic 


conflict. Separatism based on predominantly religious 
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grounds is perhaps the most complex form of ethnic 
nationalism. Moro separatism in the Philippines falls into 
this category. Because this type of ethnic separatism 
invokes religion not only as ideology but as a political 
platform as well, our analysis of its causes requires a 
broader understanding of Islam's multidimensional impact on 
State policies and programs. 

In the fourth chapter, we will take a brief look into 
the history of the Muslims in the Philippines. We will 
establish the historical antecedents of the long-standing 
rivalry between the Christian and Muslim inhabitants of the 
Philippine archipelago. Because of a long period of 
colonial rule, the relationship between the Moro 
communities and the Spanish and, thereafter, the American 
colonizers, was always uneasy, often antagonistic and 
bloody. This antogonism and suspicion would carry over 
into the post-colonial era. 

In Chapter 5, we will study the colonial policy of the 
Commonwealth government of President Manuel L. Quezon and 
determine how those policies laid the groundwork for the 
Moro separatist movement in the post-war era. When the 
Philippines achieved independence in 1946, the government 
engaged in a concerted effort to integrate the Moros into 
the body politic. But the ethnic divisions were deep and 


hostile, exacerbated by the massive migration of, and 
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blatant landgrabbing by, Christian settlers from Luzon and 
the Visayas. Despite a brief period of cooperation dvring 
the guerilla fight against the Japanese occupation, these 
tensions were further aggravated in the post-World War II 
period by neglect, economic stagnation, and political 
chicanery. There was and continues to be a dire need for 
the Philippine government to tackle the monumental problems 
of political and economic development in the Moro areas, 
especially in the last decade where communist insurgents 
have made substantial inroads on the island of Mindanao 
which the Moros are claiming as their homeland and 
birthright. 

In chapter 6, we will study the administration of 
President Ferdinand E. Marcos, both before and Juring the 
martial law period. We will evaluate the specific 
circumstances which shaped his policies towards the Moros 
in Mindanao. Further, we will determine the effects the 
Philippine claim to Sabah had on the relationship between 
the Philippine government and its Moro population. What 
effect did the ‘Jabidah Massacre', the clashes between the 
Tlagas under *Commander Tootpick' and the Moro 
*“Blackshirts', and the declaration of martial law have on 
the Moro population? We will evaluate their significance 
in the light of the subsequent confrontation between the 


Philippine military and the forces of the Moro National 
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Liberation Front (MNLF). 

The analysis in Chapter 7 will examine the economic 
conditions in the Muslim areas vis-a-vis the rest of the 
country. It is important to determine the results of 
government programs in various key sectors - specifically 
in food and agriculture. We will also study the impact of 
local and multinational investment in Mindanao to determine 
the distribution of the gains from these investments and 
the opportunities, or lack thereof, provided to the Muslim 
communities to share in these gains. 

Finally, we will state our conclusions in Chapter 8 
regarding the feasibility of the proposed conceptual 
framework for studying the phenomenon of ethnic 
separatism. We will determine this framework's viability 
when applied to the ‘Moro Problem' in the Philippines. The 
ethnic conflict in Southern Philippines continues until 
today, although the scale of violence has diminished 
somewhat compared to the 1974-1976 period. In this final 
chapter, we will explore the various possible ways by which 
the Philippine government can justly deal with this 
problem. In this search for a viable set of solutions, we 
want to determine whether ‘permanent deprivation’ is in 
fact reversible. We want to know whether State actions can 
mitigate and in fact ameliorate the political and economic 


underdevelopment and the cultural subordination of an 
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ethnic minority and eventually persuade this group that 
their differences are not intractable, and that, given time 
and the sincere effort of all parties concerned, the gaps 
in development can be reduced and eventually eliminated, 
hopefully leading to mutual respect and peaceful 


coexistence. 
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Chapter II 


ETHNICITY, NATIONALITY, AND STATEHOOD 


One of the difficulties of the history of ideas 

is that names are more permanent than things. 

Institutions change, but the terms used to 

describe them remain the same. This is true of 

words as familiar as democracy, sovereignty, 

monarch or nation. 

~ Alfred Cobban, 

The Nation-State and 

National Self-Determination 
Before elaborating on the proposed theory of ethnic 
separatism, we will first discuss the meaning and nature of 
the following key concepts: a)‘ethnicity'; b) the ‘nation'; 
c) the ‘state'; andd) ‘self-determination'. We will 
analyse the origins and objectives of both revolution and 
separatism in order to understand and point out the factors 
they have in common, and those which differentiate these 
two phenomena. Once this groundwork has been laid out, we 
will then proceed to discuss the theoretical contributions 
of Michael Hechter and Ted Gurxr and, in the next chapter, 


subsequently derive the proposed theory of ethnic 


separatism based on a synthesis and adaptation of their 
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work. 

A. On “Ethnicity! 

In 1975, two eminent sociologists, Nathan Glazer and 
Daniel P. Moynihan, pointed out that prior to the decade of 
the 60's, the subjects of ethnicity and ethnic groups did 
not merit much scholarly attention, nor were they listed in 


any of the dictionaries commonly available during that 


period.! 

Today, the Oxford American Dictionary(1980) lists both 
terms. It defines ethnicity as: "ethnic background, trait, 
etc." and ethnic group as: "people who share distinctive 
cultural characteristics originating from a common 


national, linguistic, or racial heritage."® An ethnic 


identity therefore is derived when a group of people can be 
distinguished by outside observers as having or exhibiting 
certain common characteristics including all or some of the 
following: religion, language, culture, race, etc. If we 
abide by this definition , we can clearly infer that the 
phenomenon of ethnicity is as old as humanity itself 


because, as we all know, human beings are ‘social animals' 


7. Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. Moynihan, eds., Ethnicity: 


Theory and Experience, (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1975). See Introduction. 


8. See Oxford American Dictionary, (New York and Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1980). 
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whose survival depends on interaction with one another. 
Due to constraints imposed by geography, climate and the 
state of transportation technology, human beings tend to 
Cluster or congregate within or near the territories or 
land areas in which they were born and from which they draw 
their sources of food, clothing and shelter. The physical 
characteristics of these territories define the environment 
from which they must draw their sustenance and to which 
they must adapt their behaviour. If that territory proves 
incapable of adequately providing for their livelihood, 
then its inhabitants must either find ways of transforming 
their environment in order to make it more productive or to 
move on to other land areas more richly endowed with 
resources. 

In the process of human interaction, individuals ina 
group develop ai language for communicating with one 
another; establish patterns of behaviour in the form of 
rituals, songs and dances, religious or otherwise, which we 
refer to as culture; and create oral and written histories, 
myths, legends and folklore. They develop, over an 
extended period of time what we will call ethnic symbols. 
Dov Ronen prefers to call this type of collection of 
individuals a functional aggregation, where language is 
‘merely' a means of communication; culture is ‘merely' a 


way of doing certain activities; religion is ‘merely' an 
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explanation of the meaning of the group's origins and 
existence; and the color of skin is ‘merely’ an existing 
fact; and that "...none of these elements is used as a 
symbol of identity by the members of the group." Ronen 
says that: "In functional aggregations, all these elements 
fulfill a function for their survival as human beings and 
are not, in themselves, conscious self-identities for the 


members of the aggregation."" 


‘Conscious self-identity’ is the key phrase in 
understanding ethnicity. A group sharing common 
characteristics will not develop this conscious 
self-identity unless, in the course of their struggle for 
survival, they interact with other groups or functional 
aggregations and engage in trade or other forms of social 
intercourse, including war. The reasons for this 
interaction are varied, depending on _ the type of 
aspirations, goals, and needs that the group wants to 
attain or satisfy. In more primitive times, a human 
being's physical mobility allowed him to explore, albeit 
within a limited range, beyond his territory, perhaps out 
of sheer curiosity, more often than not , to forage for 


food and to find new sources of sustenance and new areas of 


9. See Dov Ronen, The Quest for Self-determination, p.54. 
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shelter for the group. In doing so, he _ undoubtedly 
encountered other individuals and other groups and became 
aware of the existence of ‘strangers’ or ‘foreigners' who 
may or may not communicate in the same language, or ‘do 
things' in the same way, or subscribe to the same beliefs, 


myths or sense of origin. Walker Connor writes:19 


Without the knowledge of the existence of 
foreigners with alien ways, there is nothing, in 
the absence of an actual familial relationship to 
bind one villager to another, other than 
expedients of a military or economic nature. But 
with the awareness that the two share a 
multiplicity of customs, attitudes and beliefs, 
not shared by othezs, there is henceforth a 
psychological bond between them which is 
characterized by a feeling of sameness and 
oneness, a sensation of kinship. 


Interaction can lead to the process of assimilating 
one group into the other given certain conditions which 
Karl Deutsch termed as ‘social mobilisation.' Deutsch 
contends that ethnic identities will ‘wither away' as 
modernization, facilitated by advances in communications 


and technology, makes possible cooperation and harmony 


between culturally diverse people. Connor, however, 


contends that Deutsch overemphasizes the positive effects 


10. Walker Connor, "The Politics o£ Ethnonationalism," 
Journal of International Affairs, Vol.27, pp.3-4. 


11. Karl W. Deutsch, "Social Mobilisation and Political 
Development," American Political Science Review, vol.955. 
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of cross-cultural communications and makes only a passing 
reference to the possibility that such interaction can in 
fact increase antagonisms between groups and among 
individuals. Connors states that "...the substantial body 
of data which is available supports the proposition that 
material increases in what Deutsch termed social 
communication and mobilization tend to increase cultural 


awareness and to exacerbate inter-ethnic conflict." 


Intra-ethnic as well as inter-ethnic communication play 
major roles in the creation of ethnic consciousness. The 
impact is two-fold. On the one hand, the individuals in an 
ethnic group become more aware of those who share their 
“identity'; on the other hand, they are also made aware of 


those individuals and groups who do not.7? 


It is the latter circumstance which plays a decisive 
role in increasing the level of ‘conscious self-identity’. 
Awareness of other, ‘different' groups does not, by itself, 
constitute a heightened ‘conscious self-identity'. Two 
different groups may live peacefully next to each other and 


remain functional aggregations. 


12. Walker Connor, "Nation- building or 
Nation-destroying?" World Politics, vol.24, p.328. 


13. Connor, ibid., p.329. 
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But as Dov Ronen statea:!4 


...1f the first functional aggregation perceives 

the other aggregation either as an obstacle to 

the source of water that the first group wants to 

use or to the form of goods that the second group 

possesses and the the first aggregation aspires 

to, the two aggregations will go through a 

*transformation', to become an ‘us' vis-a-vis a 

‘them’... 

The creation of an *us' versus ‘them’ relationship 
thus transforms the two groups into conscious aggregations 
because their respective identities are activated and 
become involved in the competition for certain resources 
that each wants to acquire. 

Clearly, an ethnic group can remain invisible or tend 
towards assimilation within a larger society unless its 
interests are directly threatened or its aspirations are 
blocked or frustrated by other groups or aggregations. As 
their awareness of other gzroups as obstacles to their 
aspirations increases, then the level of conscious 
self-identity increases likewise as they realize t:hat their 
language, their religious beliefs, and their values are 
unique, distinctive, different and valuable. Their ethnic 
characteristics are no longer ‘merely' functional. As the 


s 


us' versus ‘them' syndrome intensifies, their ethnic 


14. Ronen, op.cit., pp.95-56. 
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characteristics are transformed into symbols of their 
identity, as badges of honor and pride that must be 
defended, with force, whenever necessary. 

The intensity of the “us' versus ‘them' syndrome will 
of course increase if the ethnic group continues’ to 
perceive the other group or groups as obstacles to their 
aspirations over an extended period of time. They will 
interpret this development as a direct threat to their 
group's existence and will therefore take the necessary 
steps to fortify their habitation by securing weapons and 
creating an armed force and to educate their members on the 
importance of loyalty to the group - often by calls’ for 
strict adherence to their identity symbols and by the 
creation of rituals, titles, material grants as 
justification and reward for such obedience. AS a 
corollary, group members are urged to reject any and all 
‘alien' symbols which threaten to dilute or replace their 
own. 

This is when the leadership of the ethnic group 
becomes a critical factor. As usually happens in most, if 
not all social organizations, a single person or a group of 
individuals, often the most intellectually gifted and 
articulate, will emerge from the rank-and-file and assume 
responsibility for the total welfare of the ethnic group. 


They will often interpret the interests, aspirations, and 
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needs of the group and, by assuming control of the 
political structure, motivate its members to support their 
policies. This is the stage we will call 
ideology-formation. It constitutes an important stage in 
the transformation of a functional aggregation into a 
conscious aggregation. As Cynthia Enloe wrote: "Ideology 
is a definition and an explanation of reality that guides 
rational thought and action, thus expanding human being's 
control of their own lives and of nature...giving them 


‘ ‘ ; 15 
meaning, value and direction." 


Herbert Kelman cites and agrees with J. Fishman's idea 
that loyalty to the ethnic group becomes a reality "...when 
it begins to ideologize its customs and way of life." 
Kelman says that "...it is ideologizing of this sort that 
makes it possible to develop allegiance to and invest one's 
identity in a collectivity that goes beyond - in both space 


and time - one's primary-group, face-to-face contacts."+® 


It is important to note, however, that truth, or the 
correctness of an ethnic group's ideology is not mentioned 


15. Cynthia Enloe, Ethnic Conflict and Political 
Development, (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1973), pp.37-39. 


16. See Herbert C. Kelman, "Patterns of Personal 
Involvement in the National System: A Social-Psychological 
Analysis of Political Legitimacy," in James N. Rosenau, 
ed., International Politics and Foreign Policy, (New York: 
Tne Free Press, 1969). 
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as a criterion. The formulation of an ideology is a 
normative choice, an interpretation of reality which can 
serve the ethnic group's interests or, as can sometimes 
happen, the particular interests of its leaders. Ideology 
formation, therefore, can be directed towards the group's 
protection from the encroachment of other groups, or it can 
be a premeditated effort to utilize the group to encroach 
upon, or to subdue, or to win the loyalty of another 
group's members. Groups differ in the degree of their 
conscious self-identity. Those undertaking their own 
process of ideology formation would be more difficult to 
subdue or to indoctrinate; while others will have looser 
loyalty bonds and will therefore be more vulnerable or 
susceptible to the encroachments of a well-organized, more 
powerful ethnic group. 


This brings us to a vital point emphasized by Connor, 


who statea:!? 


Unfortunately,...American sociologists came to 
employ ethnic group to refer to ‘a group with a 
common cultural tradition and a sense of identity 
which exists as a subgroup of a larger society.’ 
This definition makes ethnic groups synonymous 
with minority, and, indeed, with regard to group 
relations within the United States, it has been 
used in reference to nearly any discernible 


17. Walker Connor, "A Nation is a Nation, is a State, is an 
Ethnic Group, is a...," Ethnic and Racial Studies, vol.1, 
ne.4, pp.9-10. 
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minority, religious, linguistic, or 

otherwise...In the traditional sense of an 

ancestrally-related unit, it is evident that an 

ethnic group need not be a subordinate part of a 

larger political society but may be the dominant 

element within a state, e.g. the Chinese, 

English, or French, or may extend across several 

states, as do the Arabs. 

Connor's statement therefore validates our assertion 
that ideology formation need not be a passive, defensive 
action on the part of an ethnic group. It can, and has 
been, used to impose the identity symbols of one 
group(presumably larger, more powerful, more organized) 
over another. Scholars and politicians have referred to 
this phenomenon as colonialism. 

Ideology formation, therefore, is an important step 
taken by an ethnic group in order: a) to preserve its 
identity and b) to ensure group solidarity by exacting the 
loyalty of its members not only to their identity symbols, 


but also to the goals and aspirations which their 


leadership has articulated and set for them. 
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B. On the ‘Nation' 

The change from functional aggregation to conscious 
aggregation is not always synonymous with the 
transformation of an ethnic group into a nation. As Max 


Weber notea:28 


The idea of the nation is apt to include the 
notions of common descent and of an essential 
though frequently indefinite homogeneity. The 
*“nation' has these notions in common with the 
sentiment of solidarity of ethnic communities, 
which is also nourished from various sources, as 
we have seen before. But the sentiment of ethnic 


solidarity does not by itself make a ‘nation'. 

Indeed, identity consciousness need not always 
translate into loyalty to the ethnic group. In many cases, 
some members may choose to leave the group precisely 
because their identity itself has become an obstacle to 
their needs and aspirations. They therefore choose to 
reject their identity symbols and attempt to take on other 
symbols and characteristics they feel is more suited to 
their goals and which will therefore allow them to 


assimilate into other groups. 2? It is only when this 


18. Max Weber, Economy and Society, ed. by G. Roth and C. 
Wittich, (New York: Bedminster Press, 1968), p.923. 


19. This partly explains why some individuals choose to 
immigrate to other countries and take on new citizenship. 
Some individuals belonging to a minority ethnic group in a 
multi-ethnic state choose to withdraw partially if not 
entirely from their group by adopting some of the identity 
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conscious self-identity is imbued with emotion generated by 
strong bonds of kinship, love and pride that group loyalty 
is created. Even loyalty itself is not a unidimensional 
virtue. It is generated in varying degrees in response not 
only to an objective threat or goal, but also in response 
to the ability of the leadership of the ethnic group to 
parlay their symbols and interpret them in a manner which 
draws out a strong emotional response, be it fear, or 
hatred, or pride, or repugnance, or sense of duty - 
depending on the defined goal or goals. Only when this 
emotional response is palpably overwhelming can we say that 
an ethnic group has been transformed into a nation. As 


Ernest Barker uvotes*’ 


The self-consciousness of nations is a product of 
the nineteenth century. This is a matter of the 
first importance. Nations were already there; 
they had indeed been there for centuries. But it 
is not the things which are simply ‘there' that 
matter in human life. What really and finally 
matters is the thing which is apprehended as an 
idea, and as an idea is vested with emotion 
(emphasis mine) until it becomes a cause and 
spring of action. In the world of action, 
apprelhended ideas are alone electrical; and a 
nation must be an idea as well as 8s fact before 
it can become a dynamic force. 


ee ee ee 


symbols of the majority ethnic group in order to avail of 
the opportunities for political, social and economic gains 
which would otherwise be inaccessible. 


20. Ernest Barker, National Character,(1939), 3rd ed., 
p.123. 
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What is a nation? The International Relations 
Dictionary edited by Jack Plano and Roy Olton has this 


21 


definition: A nation is... 


»».a social group which shares a common ideology, 
common institutions and customs, and a sense of 
homogeneity. ‘Nation’ is difficult to define so 
precisely as to differentiate the term from such 
other groups as religious sects, which exhibit 

some of the same characteristics. In the nation, 

however, there is also present a strong sense of 

belonging associated with a particular territory 
considered to be peculiarly its own. 

Any reader will immediately note that this definition 
presents more questions than answers. To understand more 
clearly what constitutes a ‘nation', we must first discuss 
two aspects of the Plano and Olton definition: first, the 
“sense of homogeneity'; and second, the ‘association with a 
particular territory’. 

As Plano and Olton point out, this ‘sense of 
homogeneity' can apply as well to other groups, i.e. 
religious sects. We submit, however, that this ‘sense' is 
only one aspect of nationhood and must be considered only 
in conjunction with the other characteristics, such as a 


common language or a common culture. A sense of 


homogeneity implies a feeling of sharing certain similar 


21. Jack C. Plano and Roy Olton, The International 
Relations Dictionary, (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1969), p.119. 
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traits or features with other members of the group. But it 
does not automatically translate into a ‘conscious 
self-identity'. Conscious self-identity is a more potent 
phenomenon because it goes beyond merely knowing that one 
shares similar traits with the members of a group. It 


extends into an ‘us' versus ‘them’ awareness that one is 
distinct, different, and unique from other groups and that 
this distinctiveness must be preserved and not diluted 
through assimilation or surrender or simple inaction. 
Conscious self-identity is therefore an active virtue and 
not a passive one. 

To any outside observer, an ethnic group can be 
identified and classified by noting the characteristics 
shared by the members of the group. But it cannot be 
called a nation unless the members themselves are aware of 
their group's uniqueness. This awareness generates an 
abiding loyalty to the group and its identity. As Rupert 


Emerson said:*? 


A nation is the largest community which, when the 
chips are down, effectively commands men's 
loyalty, overriding the claims both of lesser 
communities within it and those which cut across 
it or potentially enfold it within a still 
greater society. 


22. Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Nation, (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960), pp.95-96. 
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Yet, even this is not enough. A nation must not only 


be self-defined and other-defined, it must aiso be 


self-proclaimed. The members of the ethnic group must, in 
concert, declare themselves a ‘nation'. Only when the 
coincidence of objective recognition, subjective awareness, 
and self-proclamation of nationhood occurs, can an ethnic 
group be truly called a nation. 

Another prerequisite to nationhood is attachment to a 
particular territory which the ethnic group considers its 
homeland and birthright. This territory performs two 
vital, simultaneous functions: first, it is a source of 
sustenance and livelihood to the group; and second, it is a 
symbol of the bonds of kinship and of the origins(history) 
of the group itself. In most cases, their ancestors and 
next of kin are buried on this territory. The preservation 
and defense of this territory therefore become powerful, 
unifying concepts capable of eliciting loyalty to the 
nation. Further, this proprietary impulse is not a 
self-limiting concept, as history has shown. The ethnic 
group can deem as necessary the acquisition of proximate of 
contiguous land areas and the subjugation of their 
inhabitants as a conscious act of self-preservation and 
propagation. This tendency is consistent with our earlier 
description of the nature of colonialism. 


The transformation of an ethnic group from a 
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functional aggregation to a conscious aggregation, and 
thence to nationhood requires successively higher and more 
complex forms of social organization. As explained 
previously, in a functional aggregation, the ethnic group's 
main concern is survival and sustenance; in a conscious 
aggregation, it is ideology formation and the spread of 
their conscious self-identity throughout the group 
membership through education and astute leadership. As a 
nation, it is not only the maintenance of this _ conscious 
self-identity but the development of a sense of homogeneity 
and the preservation, defense, and if need be, the 
extension of the territory it considers vital to its 
existence. 

In order to accomplish the above-mentioned objectives, 
the leaders and individual members of the group must 
continually devise ways to sustain and heighten the 
members' sense of loyalty to the nation. Its initial 
efforts are usually the establishment of rituals, 
particularly those concerning birth, death, the harvest 
season, war, the passage to adulthood, courtship and 
marriage, etc. In addition, they may create a hierarchy of 
leadership outside the family unit to formalize group 
leadership and succession. They may consecrate and demand 
obedience and worship to a deity or a set of deities to 


impress upon the members the sanctity of their avowed goals 
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and the meaning and value of their existence and, in some 
cases, the divinity and wisdom of their leaders. And 
finally, they may immortalize and herald, through the 
creation of legend and myth, through songs, poetry and 
dance, through monuments and honorabilia, the struggles and 
accomplishments of their ethnic group through the ages. 

These methods for fostering loyalty to the nation 
require tremendous organizational skills and vast amounts 
of human and economic resources. To undertake this task, 
the nation must set in place a weil-defined social, 
political and economic organization capable of funneling 
these skills and resources into tangible and visible 
projects designed to impress upon the group's members the 
primacy, and often, the supremacy, of their group identity 
and the vitality of its identity-symbols. 

As the nation's population expands, its material needs 
and aspirations become greater and more complex. To 
administer and protect the nation's rights and interests 
and to enforce discipline within its growing ranks, the 
nation's leadership needs to reach out to the global 
community. To do this, it must be a fully organized, 


formally recognized State. 
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C. On the ‘State’ 

Students and practitioners of political science and 
international relations often mistakenly use the terms 
“nation' and ‘state' interchangeably. To make matters more 
confused, they often use the compound term ‘nation-state’ 
to refer to a particular country - its government and its 
people. In his pioneering article on ethnicity, 
nationalism, and self-determination, Walker Connor called 
particular attention to this terminological imprecision 
regarding the use of the terms ‘nation', ‘state', 


‘nation-state’, and ‘nationalism! .*? 


In this section, we 
will attempt to clarify the distinctions between, and 
eliminate some of the ambiguities regarding these four 
terms. 

In the previous section, we said that a ‘nation' is a 
self-aware, self-defined, self-proclaimed ethnic or social 
group sharing all or a combination of distinct 
characteristics such as ideology, culture, language, 
religion, race, a sense of homogeneity and a claim to 


territory. As the nation's population grows and _ the 


patterns of interaction become more complex, there appears 


23. Walker Connor, "A Nation is a Nation, is a State, is an 
Ethnic Group is a..-.," Ethnic and Racial Studies, vol.i, 
no.4, 1978. 
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a strong need to properly administer its interests, manage 
its resources, and discipline and educate its membership. 
An official bureaucracy or government is thereby created to 
serve as an independent conduit for the group's internal 
and external transactions. The government establishes a 
police force to maintain order and disciplins, and a 
standing army to protect its members from external threats 
or actual invasion. These institutions form the pillars of 
what we now call the State. 

As defined by Plano and Olton in the International 


Relations Dictionary, a State is: 24 


+»ea legal concept describing a social group that 

occupies a defined territory and is organized 

under common political institutions and an 
effective government. 

In such ‘western', democratic terms, the State 
therefore becomes a legal and political apparatus created 
for the purpose of securing the continued existence of the 
individuals and groups within its recognized boundaries. 
In most cases, a written constitution defines the bounds of 


its responsibilities by stipulating the rights and duties 


of its citizens, the principles and processes for the 


24. See Plano and Olton, loc. cit.. 


7 Zane Oxford American Dictionary(1980) defines citizen as 


-person who has full rights in a country, etc. by 
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dispensation of justice, the promotion of political and 
economic development, and the legal use of violence through 
the police and military forces. 

Connor claims that the Plano and Olton definition is 
imprecise and only serves tc perpetuate the confusion in 
terminology because it ignoxes the reality of the existence 
of several ethnic groups and/or nations within States, as 
we recognize them today. This means that the borders of 
the nation, as we have defined it, do not always coincide 
with those of the State. However, it is worthwhile to note 
that Plano and Olton, in their definition of nation which 
we cited previously, add that: "...a nation may comprise 
part of a state, be coterminous with a state, or extend 
beyond the borders of a single state." Ideally, this 
qualification should clarify the difference between a 
nation and a state. However, scholars and practitioners 
continue to confuse the usage of these two terms. 

A noteworthy compromise is the use of the compound 
term nation-state. Strictly speaking, however, this term 
describes a territorial and political unit whose borders 
coincide or nearly coincide with the territorial 
distribution of a national group. This condition is rare 
in the modern international system where scholars and 


birth or naturalization." 
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practitioners use the term to represent an internationally 
recognized State, without due regard to the territorial 
distribution and the distinct identities of the ethnic 
groups and/or nations(per our definition) within its legal 


borders.2° 


This disregard for the ethnic composition of the State 
leads us to the problem of defining and finding the 
appropriate use of the term nationalism. To Anthony Smith, 
nationalism is a "...vision of ethnic fraternity," a belief 
that "...all those who shared a common history and culture 
should be autonomous, united and distinct in their 
recognized homelands." Further, he stated that: 
"Nationalism has endowed ethnicity with a wholly new 
self-consciousness and legitimacy, as well as a fighting 


27 


spirit and political direction." If ‘ethnic fraternity' 


is the national ideal, then nationalism should refer to 
loyalty to the ethnic group and its unique identity as a 
nation. In its current usage, however, nationalism is 


26. Connor points out that of all the recognized States in 
the modern international system, only two come closest to 
being truly ethnically homogeneous and deserve to be called 
nation-states. These two are Germany and Japan. [In the 
same article, he mentions at least ten others that come 
close to his ideal. See "Nation- building or 
Nation-destroying?" loc.cit., p.335. 


27. Anthony D. Smith, The Ethnic Revival, (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981), pp.19-20. 
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commonly used to refer to loyalty to the State, to the 
legal and political apparatus which in reality, may or may 
not represent the national ideal. For as we pointed out 
earlier, a State may be comprised of several nations or 
ethnic groups, with one group predominating over the rest. 
Within a State, therefore, we can have several different 
nationalisms. If there is a congruence between and among 
these different nationalisms, then the way is paved for the 
consolidation of these different nations into a single 
Nation-State. If, however, two or more ‘nations! within a 
State differ in their aspirations and goals, we are _ faced 
with two drastic and often violent consequences: either a 
revolution erupts to determine which *nation' will 
predominate and control the government, or one or the other 
nation decides to terminate its relationship with the State 
and set up its own independent State. 

Why can these two scenarios occur? Because if a 
particular nation's borders do not coincide with those of 
the State, and if other nations coexist within this State, 
then we have a case of competing loyalties. On the one 
hand, we have one's loyalty to the nation - its ideals and 
symbols. On the other hand, we have one's loyalty to the 
State. If the interests of the nation and of the State are 
not in agreement, or if one nation is perceived as_ the 


obstacle to the aspirations of the other, then we can have 
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a full-scale struggle for power and primacy. 

One way to defuse this potentially disruptive 
situation is through preemptive action - by incorporating 
or integrating or reinterpreting the interests of the 
nation as compatible with, if not similar to the interests 
of the State. Another way would be to treat the 
“primordial sentiments' stemming from common linguistic, 
racial, tribal, regional or religious ties, as distinct and 
separate phenomena. The latter strategy is attributed to 
Clifford Geertz who states that the condition described 
above need not be conceived as loyalty to the State versus 


loyalty to the nation. 7° Because primordial attachments 


are distinct, inter-ethnic or nation versus State conflict 
will stem from only one or two but not all of the ‘common 
characteristics'. To Geertz, the important considerations 
are not these visible manifestations, i.e. language, 
culture, race etc., but the ‘psychological essence’ of the 


nation. ?? 


28. Clifford Geertz, "The Integrative Revolution: 
Primordial Sentiments and Civil Politics in the New 
States," in Clifford Geertz,ed., Old Societies and New 
States, (New York: The Free Press, 1963). 


29. Walker Connor agrees with Geertz when he points out 
that "national identity may survive substantial alterations 
in language, religion, economic status, or any other 
tangible manifestation of its culture." See Connor, 
"Nation-Building or Nation-Destroying?" op.cit., p.13. 
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This strategy creates another problem: How do we 
define, recognize, and eventually deal with this 
“psychological essence'? If we find that a nation's 
“psychological essence’, its fundamental national identity, 
is not much different from that of State and the primary 
group controlling it, then surely we can expect that 
modernization will pave the way for the withering away of 
ethnic ties? But, if the ‘psychological essence’ is found 
to be distinct from and incompatible with those of the 
State, then we probably have a basis for justifying the 
creation of a separate State. The case study of the 


Muslims in the Philippines will test this proposition. 
Going back to our discussion on the confusing use of 
terminology, how then do we explain this persisting 
phenomenon? There are two related reasons: first, we have 
the rapid decolonization and the creation of nearly a 
hundred new independent States in the first three decades 
after the end of the Second World War; and second, we have 
the idealization of the modern independent State as_ the 
highest and only legitimate form of political organization 
in the post-World War II international system. As Ronen 
explains: "Colonized people aspire...to freedom from 
colonial rule, and people in general aspire...to freedom 
from perceived oppression, and then to independent 


statehood, for the State is the existing legal accepted 
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framework for providing freedom. ">" 


The political, economic and military weakness of the 
imperial powers, notably Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands, in the aftermath of World War II allowed the 
various embryonic independence movements fashioned out of 
guerilla groups in their Asian and African colonies, to 
gather strength and power. They developed popular appeal 
by driving away the “invaders'. And, by fighting 
side-by-side with the Allied armies, they showed that their 
fighting prowess was equal to, if not better than that of 
their colonial overlords. This new-found ‘national' spirit 
eventually enabled these colonies to attain the status of 
independent states. But the attainment of independence and 
statehood did not immediately create the panacea the 
founding fathers of these fledgling States promised to 
their people. Instead, statehood unleashed divisive, 
competing forces often beyond the capacity of the central 
government to control. This development stymied the new 
States' efforts to consolidate and integrate the various 
ethnic group within their borders into one viable 
nation-state. 


Harold Isaacs describes the challenges faced by the 


30. See Ronen, op.cit., p.17. 
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new- independent countries: :” 


The governing rhetoric of Asian and African 
nationalism was the romantic-libertarian rhetoric 
of Europe's nationalism of the previous century. 
But the new liberty brought very little new 
equality with it, and unfortunately, it brought 
no fraternity at all...[VJirtually none of the 
new states had ever existed as separate states 
before, certainiy not in their present form. 
Nearly all have boundaries inherited not from 
their own remote past, but from the colonial era, 
when boundaries were usually drawn without regard 
for what people lived where. Most of today's 
African state boundaries were quite arbitrarily 
drawn, for example, by Europeans meeting at 
Berlin in 1884. Colonies were set up as 
political/administrative units usually inhabited 
by tens to scores to hundreds of distinct and 
mutually antagonistic peoples divided along many 
lines - regional, racial, religious, linguistic, 
tribal. With only one or two exceptions, these 
units were carried over intact in the transfer 
from colonial to sovereign status. This fact 
alone has dominated most of the politics and 
generated most of the conflict in these countxries 
during these decades. The holy grail of 
self-determination in anti-colonial politics 
became the poison potion of group conflict, 
secession, rebellion and repression in the 
post-colonial era. 


This ‘poison potion' resulted in a fratricide of 
immense and tragic proportions as inter-ethnic rivalries 
for political and economic power in the new-independent 


states erupted into violence and bloodshed..."mutual 


massacring of Hindus and Muslims in India, tribal civil 


31. Harold Isaacs, Idols of the Tribe, (New York: Harper 
Colophon Books, 1975), pp.12-13. 
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wars in Nigeria, the Congo, Chad, Sudan; Indians killing 
Nagas in northeastern Assam; Malays killing Chinese in 
Malaysia; Indonesians killing Chinese in Indonesia; Chinese 
killing Tibetans in Tibet; Tutsis killing each other in 
Burundi; Catholics and Protestants killing each other in 
Ulster; Turks and Greeks in Cyprus; Kurds and Iraqis in 
Iraq; Papuans fighting Indonesians in New Guinea; Israelis 
and Arabs; Telenganas and Andhras and other such group in 
India; Filipino Christians and Filipino Muslims; and _ so 


on. 22 


And until today, many of these above-mentioned 
conflicts persist with new ones added to the list such as 
Lebanese Christians fighting Lebanese Moslems, Ethiopians 
battling Eritreans, Thai Buddhists killing Thai Moslems, 
Northern Chadians killing Southern Chadians, Sinhalese 
slaughtering Tamils in Sri Lanka. Robert Crane's study 


estimates about 7.5 million fatalities resulting from these 


32. Isaacs, ibid., p.3. Professor Benyamin Neuberger 
indicated that Isaacs was imprecise in naming some of the 
protagonists in these conflicts. For example, instead of 
‘Tutsis killing each other' it should read ‘'rutsis and 
Bahutus killing each other...'; instead of ‘Kurds’ and 


Iraqis...' it should read ‘Kurds and Arabs...'; and 
instead of ‘Israelis and Arabs...' it should read ‘Jews 
and Arabs'. 
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inter-ethnic conflicts.°° 


The reason for this bloodletting has been discussed 
previously. We said that, even today, very few of the 
world's independent states are ethnically homogeneous’ and 
can therefore be called nation-states. In his oft-quoted 
statistics, Connor says that, of a total of 132 independent 
states in 1971, only 12(9.1%) can be described as 
ethnically homogeneous. "An additional 25 states (18% of 
the sample) contain an ethnic group accounting for more 
than 90 percent of the states's population; and in still 
another 25 states, the largest element accounts for between 
75 and 89 percent of the population, and 31 have an ethnic 
community representing 50-74 % of the state's 
population...in 39 states(29.5%), the largest ethnic group 
comprised less than 50 percent of the population...while in 
53 states(40.2%), the population is divided into more than 


five significant groups."°4 


33. From Robert D. Crane, "Postwar Ethnic Cultural 
Conflicts: Some Quantitative and Other Considerations," 
ms., Hudson Institute, N.Y¥., March 1968. Cited in Isaacs, 
"Idols of the Tribe," ibid., p.3. 


34. See Connor, ‘Nation-building or Nation-Destroying?', 
loc.cit., p.320. 
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What do most, if not all of these ethnic conflicts 
have in common? For the competing ethnic groups, power 
over the State is the overriding objective. Genuine 
nation-statehood as the ideal, as the ultimate goal, 
remains sacrosanct and inviolable. Remember, the struggle 
between and among ethnic groups within the 
newly-independent states is to determine which nation or 
ethnic group will predominate and rule the State. At the 
onset of independence, the new state's leaders usually come 
from one nation or ethnic group. Because the resources of 
the new state are limited, the government will inevitably 
find it difficult to attend to the special needs of 
peripheral ethnic groups or nations. Also initially, the 
mechanisms for the redress of grievances such as economic 
underdevelopment and lack of participation in the 
formulation of State policies are not yet fully 
institutionalized and are thus inadequate and 
unresponsive. 

A complicating factor is the desire of the dominant 
group to consolidate the State by creating a_ single 
political culture. Unfortunately, the inherent tendency of 
this group is to largely base the ‘national' culture on its 
own identity symbols. In addition, they often resort to 
nepotism by appointing members of their own group to 


positions of prestige and power. Such actions only tend to 
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aggravate already existing tensions. They are considered 
by the less dominant groups as an affront and an assault on 
their group identities which both threaten their survival. 

Open conflict arises when the less powerful group 
within the state challenges the legitimacy of the dominant 
ethnic group. They will attempt to either seize the reins 
of power by taking over, by force if necessary, the 
government and its instrumentalities; or, if the odds are 
overwhelmingly against such seizure, they will attempt to 
secede and form their own state. 

And because many non-independent and newly-independent 
groups of people perceive the State as the ideal framework 
for providing freedom from such domination, it is also seen 
as the ultimate guarantor of the survival of the ‘nation’ - 
not only through the exclusive institutionalization of its 
identity symbols, but, equally important, also through 
worldwide recognition of and respect for their identity. 
To all the colonies who attained independence in the 
post-World War II era, statehood meant formal and universal 
liberation from their previous status of inferiority and 
degrading subjugation. It symbolized their elevation to a 
status equal to that of their former colonizers. It 
embodied the principle of sovereign equality on the 
political level and, perhaps more important, of equal 


status as human beings, which colonialism had so ruthlessly 
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denied.?> 


So from 1945 to the mid-sixties, the focus of 
attention and effort was the building and consolidation of 
the former Asian and African colonies into viable 
nation-states. The common hope during this period was that 
loyalty to the new State as constituted would prevail over 
the loyalties to the various ethnic groups/nations within 
its borders. With very few exceptions, scholars devoted 
their efforts to studies of ‘nation-building', identifying 
modernization as a key to successful integration and 
assuming that ethnic diversity will wither away or will be 
eliminated through amalgamation into a new, singular, 
all-embracing nation-state. 

Dov Ronen explained that in the post-World War II era, 
the State was believed to be the vehicle for promoting 
integration, amalgamation and unification, just as economic 
aid was believed to be the primary agent for development. 


He said that: 2° 


35. Therefore, Connor points out that ethnonationalism is 
actually a movement towards nation-destroying and net 
nation-building...ethnonationalism tends to fragment and 
destroy the State and build new communities around 
nationalities. See Connor, "Nation-building or 
Nation-Destroying?" op.cit.. 


36. Ronen, op.cit., p.40. 
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...the postwar period Saw a process of 
integration and consolidation of nations and 
states which scholars faithfully observed, 
reported, analyzed and ‘modeled' through theories 

of modernization, nation-building and 

development. In these theories, nation, state, 

political parties, participation, mobilization 

and communication are the central concepts, not 

ethnicity, which was considered a subject 

appropriate for the anthropologist. From the end 

o£ World War II until the mid 60s, scholars, 

including historians and political scientists, 

were on the national ‘kick! because every 

political actor was on such a ‘kick', 

On one level, we can perhaps understand the 
unwillingness of Western scholars to deal with ethnic 
problems. These were considered ‘centripetal forces' - 
highly disruptive and disintegrative and totally opposed to 
their preconceived, idealized models of *national 
integration’ which they could test in these new, exciting 
“experimental' States emerging in the formerly colonized 
areas. On another level, politicians too, usually the 
founding fathers of these inchoate States, preferred to set 
aside ethnic problems and to pursue national integration. 
They chose this strategy because to openly acknowledge and 
respond separately to the interests of the various ethnic 
groups would undermine precisely their efforts at 
unification. Further, it would encourage even smaller 
groups to demand more autonomy, perhaps even ai separate 


state. Benyamin Neuberger cites the example of Africa 


where leaders were haunted by a fear of ‘balkanisation'. 
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They were therefore determined to counter ‘tribalism' and 
ethnic movements by turning the members of often 
antipathetic ethnic communities into fraternal citizens of 


the new ‘national’ State. 37 


As a result, they and leaders in other new states in 
Asia turned to strategies of assimilation and integration. 
The centerpiece of these strategies was usually education. 
By allocating a substantial amount of the State budget to 
the educational system, the leadership sought to introduce 
new, all-encompassing values and ‘national’ symbols’ to 
diffuse, if not replace, the disparate identity-symbols and 
sometimes incompatible value systems of the ethnic 
groups/nations within its borders. The idea was to 
cultivate allegiance not only to the new, visible 
*national' symbols’ such as the flag, an anthem, a 
*“national’ language, etc., but also to develop a new 
“national self-conscicus identity' to which all previous 
identities are sublimated. In short, the push for 
integration sought to transfer individual loyalty from the 
*nation' or ethnic group, to the State. 


But assimilation and integration are long and 


37. Benjamin Neuberger, "The African Concept of 
Balkanisation," Journal of African Studies, Vol.13, 1976, 
pp.523-29. Cited in Anthony Smith, loc.cit., p.10. 
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uncertain processes. Their successful completion requires 
sustained, inspired and honest effort on the part of the 
leadership, a positive and enthusiastic response from the 
citizenry, and a considerable amount of State resources not 
wasted through graft and corruption. Promises of peace and 
prosperity at the onset of independence raised the hopes 
and expectations of the people. By the late 1960s, it 
seemed that very few of those hopes and expectations were 
met due to the absence of one or a combination of the 
prerequisites mentioned above. As Anthony Smith 


observed: 


"Unfortunately, the very act of integrating 
such divided peoples may well exacerbate ethnic antagonisms 
and highlight ethnic solidarities, at least in the short 
run...for the crucial fact is that interethnic conflict has 
become more intense and endemic in the twentieth century." 
He called the resurgence of ethnic issues in the late 1960s 
and through the 1970s an ‘ethnic revival'. The use of the 
term ‘revival' simply means that ethnic issues have existed 
through the ages. However, he explains, the recent 
resurgence possesses "new dimensions and characteristics 


which involve a degree of transformation." To Smith, 


modernization is the vehicle for that transformation which 


38. See Smith, loc.cit., p.10. 
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has resulted in a proliferation of ethnic movements cf all 


kinds from which few states have been immune. He says: 

The creation of vast factories and plants, 
massive urbanization and slum conditions, fierce 
competition for jobs and housing, the rise of 
mass literacy and the impact of radio and 
television, have all tended to bring new 
insecurities, anxieties, and frustrations which 
unscrupulous demagogues could manipulate by 
appealing to the comforting warmth of old ethnic 
bonds. 

The appeal of ‘old ethnic bonds' refers not just to 
the tangible, visible, identity symbols such as language, 
culture, race, religion, etc., but also to the sense of 
common origins, to the history of the evolution of the 
ethnic group. Smith referred to this phenomenon as 
historicism. Its basic function is "...to establish, 
through detailed historical investigation, the origin, 
growth and purpose of particular entities, or classes of 
entities. In doing so, the historicist attempts to 
reconstruct, as accurately and vividly as he can, the ways 


of life, attitudes and actions of the participants in a 


given period or area, "40 


Another effect of modernization therefore, is to make 
the ethnic group more aware of its origins, principally 
39. Smith, ibid., p.8. 


40. ibid., p.88. 
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through education and access to various types of media - 
radio, television, newspapers, pamphlets, etc. Though 
gradual and cumulative, its impact is manifold. A more 
accurate historical account of the group's origins 
heightens their sense of distinctiveness, of vital 
uniqueness, and reinforces their conscious self-identity. 
Inter-ethnic conflicts erupt as the strains and demands of 
modernization accumulate, thus aggravating their sense of 
grievance and exploitation by the dominant ethnic group in 
a multi-ethnic State. 

Alas, the historical experience of most ethnic groups 
is often a sad one. Many nationalist sentiments of ethnic 
groups are rooted in their awareness of what we call 
*“status-reversal'. While we are aware that the respective 
oral and written histories of most groups are often 
embellished by myth and legend, by exaggeration and a 
significant amount of fiction, one cannot deny that prior 
to the period of European colonization (15th to 20th 
century), some of the present-day ethnic groups enjoyed 
long periods of independence and freedom from exploitation 
and subjugation. Their histories are usually interspersed 
with accounts of a ‘golden age' when they lived as free men 
with highly developed cultures and traditions. This golden 
age is often followed by accounts of exile, slavery, 


genocide, forced religious conversion, war, bigotry, 
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pillage, and rape, not unmixed with heroic tales of 
resistance, rebellion and victory in war. Their enemies 
are not only the white European colonizers but other ethnic 
groups as well. It is widely known that conflicts between 
ethnic groups in a colonized area were often provoked or 
exacerbated by the time-worn colonial tactic of 
*“divide-and-rule’ at which the British were particularly 


adept. As Paul Kennedy wrote: 4+ 


The British practice of ‘indirect rule' not only 
cusnioned indigenous societies from the impact of 
Western Man, but also provided, in the African 
chiefs and elders and Malayan sultans and Indian 
princes, an array of...*‘collaborators' in 
imperial rule. The tribal and religious and 
ethnic divisions within a colonial territory, the 
presence of minorities like the Muslims in the 
Indian subcontinent, or the Indians in Fiji and 
East Africa, were each in their way brakes upon 
any impulses towards independence: they may not 
all have been invented by the British, put they 
played a certain role, negatively as it were, in 
the maintenance of the imperial system. 


One source of longstanding animosity between ethnic 
groups is the colonial practice of conscripting members of 


one ethnic group into a local militia. They are then 


armed, trained and then sent off to fight other ‘insurgent' 


41. Paul Kennedy, Strate and Diplomacy: 1870-1945, (Great 
Britain: George Allen & Unwin, 1983), p.208. 
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9 


ethnic groups. *7 

When the colonial era ended, and independence was 
granted, most, if not all ethnic groups in the new nations 
of Africa and Asia inherited the historical legacy of 
suspicion, hatred and violence often instigated by the 
colonizers in a deliberate attempt to prevent them from 
uniting against and overthrowing the colonial government. 
For a while, the enormous problems of ‘nation-building' 
dissipated or temporarily laid aside ethnic concerns. But 
uneven development, graft and corruption, nepotism by the 
dominant ethnic group and Sporadic acts of violence 
undermined the efforts at conciliation and cooperation. To 
some groups, the framework for peaceful coexistence and 
mutual respect they fully expected the State to provide did 
not materialize. The effect of this perceived failure of 
the State to meet their needs and aspirations was to 
resurrect the same principle which started the process of 
decolonization. This is the principle of 


self-determination. 


42. As we shall see in Chapter 4, this is particularly 
relevant in the case of the Philippines where the Spaniards 
used ‘Christian Filipinos' from the northern islands to 
fight the Moros in Southern Mindanao. Much of the present 
hatred and suspicion stems from that unfortunate 
experience. 
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D. On *Self-Determination' 

The principle of self-determination has a remarkably 
simple definition. The Oxford American Dictionary(1980) 
defines self-determination as: "The ability to decide one's 
purpose, direction." In theory therefore, the principle of 
self-determination involves both the right and the ability 
to control one's destiny and, as Ronen states, "...to rule 
one's sel£ and to not be ruled by others." In practice, 
however, this principle has been and continues to be the 
subject of much debate and contending interpretations. 

There is general agreement among scholars that, while 
the idea of controlling one's own destiny has been with 
mankind throughout history, the principle, as it is known 
today, assumed immense political significance mainly 
through the writings of Locke and Rousseau and other social 
philosophers of the Enlightenment. As Ronen explained: 
"The idea of self-determination could not have been born 
without the secularizing spirit of the eighteenth century, 
which freed the minds of individuals from the bondage of 


a The idea gained force when it 


institutional religion." 
was incorporated into the American Declaration of 


Independence in 1776. But it was not until the onset of the 


43. See Ronen, loc.cit., p.24-25. 
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French Revclution in 1789 that the powerful message of 
self-determination seized universal imagination and 
interest. In the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of 
the Citizen, self-determination became the motivating force 
behind the principle of ‘popular sovereignty' which 
proclaims that the State is the expression of the sovereign 
will o£ the people. Thus, the French Revolution, most 
scholars agree, was a great achievement of revolutionary 
political thought, creating the foundation for the 
acceptance of the principle of self-determination in the 
twentieth century. 

Alfred Cobban wrote that: "...the principle of 
self-determination is, in general terms, the belief that 
each nation has a right to constitute an independent state 


and determine its own governheak ch” Rupert Emerson shares 


this view when he says that: "In its extreme version, the 
right of self-determination could mean the right of any 
group of disaffected people to break away at their pleasure 
from the State to which they presently belong and establish 


a new state closer to their heart's desire” To Cobban 


44. Alfred Cobban, The Nation-State and National 
Self-Determination, (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945), p.38. 


45. Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Nation, (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960), p.299. 
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and Emerson, therefore, the boundaries of the nation are 
ideally coterminous with the State. And again, consistent 
with the view during the early post-war period, they 
believed the question of nationalities will disappear as an 
issue in the post-World War II era as new, independent 
nation-states emerge. 

Alfred Cobban, however, rejects’ the notion that 
self-determination is an absolute right - for two important 
reasons. First, he acknowledges that self-determination is 
ultimately a political question "...subject to limitations 


by the competing claims of other rights..." thus demanding 


compromise and qualification. *° He cites history and 
experience as proof of his assertions, for example, the 
difficulties encountered in applying *Wilsonian 
self-determination' (to be explained later) in the period 
after the Treaty of Versailles. 

Second, Cobban cites the problem of finding a 
definition for the nation. This is understandable because 
up until the time he wrote the first edition of The 


Nation-State and National Self-Determination the 


“minorities question’ was a sensitive topic, particularly 


in Burope. It involved the disposition of Czechs, Slovaks 


46. Cobban, op.cit., p.104. 
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and Ruthenes, of Serbs and Poles, of Bretons, of Alsatians, 
and of Magyars. Adolf Hitler used the pretext of uniting 
all German-speaking peoples to broaden the appeal of 
Nazism; and, once having achieved that, to launch the 
invasion of neighboring states in 1939. The first half of 
the twentieth century was a tense and violent period when 
the status of the nation and the claims to statehood of the 
European minorities were being redefined. 

One major source of disagreement is the definition of 
*“self' in the phrase ‘self-determination'. Ronen explained 
that the ‘sel£' refers to the individual human being and 
not to an aggregation of human beings. The quest for 
self-determination, at its core, is not a national nor a 
group aspiration but the aspiration of the individual human 


being to freedom and the ‘good fife? * 


Other scholars would dispute this interpretation by 
claiming that there exist objectively defined nations 
and/or ethnic groups. But there may be some validity to 
Ronen's assertion if we examine why individuals identify 
with one group or other. In our earlier explanation of 
functional aggregations, we said that language, culture, 


religion, etc. are ‘merely' means by which individuals in 


47. See Ronen, op.cit., p.8. 
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a group communicate and relate with each other. This 
implies that functional aggregations are temporary and 
expedient entities; that language, culture, and even 
religion are not immutable; that the fact of birth into a 
group, and geographic constraints to mobility are not 
permanent hindrances to an individual's propensity and 
desire to seek his own place, his own meaning and his own 
group, wherever and with whomever that may be. Earlier, we 
cited the phenomenon of immigration and changes in 
citizenship to illustrate how some people can reject their 
identity symbols and assume those of another group. The 
shift from one set of identity symbols to another set will 
probably never be complete because some attachments are 
very difficult to discard or break or forget. New 
immigrants are more than likely going to live in areas 
where people originating from their former country also 
live, i.e. the Chinese, Irish, German, Japanese, Filipino, 
Italian and other ethnic communities in many parts of the 
United States. 

Following this reasoning therefore, the principle of 
popular sovereignty and, by extension, the principle of 
self-determination, can be interpreted to mean the 
collective expression of individual wills which is focused 
on a particular set of well-defined goals. In recent 


history, groups of people, invoking the principle of 
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seif-determination have expressed and defined a variety of 
goals. Ronen identifies five major types or manifestations 
of self-determination. These are: 


national; 

class (Marxist-Leninist); 
minority (Wilsonian); 

» racial; and 

. ethnic self-determination 


1 & WW DO be 


National Self-Determination: This particular variation 
of self-determination, according to Cobban, is the 
",...zight to national independence, which came to be 


called, during the First World War, the principle of 


self-determination." 7° Among the five types, it is the 
highest form of self£-determination. The second one, class 
self-determination is in a category all by itself and will 
not be discussed extensively here. The next three are, 
strictly speaking, simply variations of national 
self-determination because their common goal is the 
creation of a viable nation-state. This is a unifying 
concept, a centrifugal force which seeks to unite a group 
of people who share a common history, territory, and set of 
identity symbols under the protection and guidance of a 
single, unified government. The other variation occurs 


when not all of the elements mentioned above exist or when 


48. See Cobban, op.cit., p.38. 
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certain sectors or sub-groups within the larger polity feel 
that the benefits of statehood are not shared equally. The 
term nationalism can be most appropriately used to describe 
the expression or the manifestation of national 
self-determination. This means that the manifestations of 
the last three variants are really sub-nationalisms 
corresponding to the aspirations of sub-groups within a 
state. 

Prior to the period of decolonization, national 
self-determination was the underlying principle of the 
numerous wars of independence which occurred in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. One prominent example, the American 
*Revolution', was in fact a war of independence, a struggle 
for national self-determination by a group of people whose 
strongest bond was <nhe possession of a common territory and 
a shared belief in the futility of: a) continued occupation 
by the British and b) their second-class status as colonial 
subjects of the Empire. Though divided into different 
denominations or sects, the majority of European immigrants 
during the colonial period shared a common religion, 
Christianity. In the many decades prior to the war cf 
independence, a new set of identity symbols began to take 
shape. These new symbols were based on the novel concepts 
of democracy, of popular sovereignty, and resulted in the 


creation of new institutions which were radical departures 
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from the monarchical, feudal structures they left behind in 
Europe, 

Class Self-Determination: Class self£-determination 
corresponds to the Marxist interpretation of history which 
claims that the true oppressors, the *enemies' of the 
people were the owners of the means of production within a 
State. Class divisions and not ethnic/national 
distinctions provide the basis for this comprehensive 
doctrine. Marxism asserts that only by seizing the means 
of production car class distinctions be eliminated and true 


social justice be established. ?- 


Minority Self-Determination: This type of 
self-determination is closely associated with U.S. 
President Woodrow Wilson and the ‘Fourteen Points" in the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1919. In its original concept, 
Wilson presented the idea to the Allies as a limited, if 
optional response to the problem of ethnic minorities, 
nationalities, and other groups following the break-up of 
the Austro-Hungarian, Ottoman, and Russian empires in the 


aftermath of World War I. According to Cobban, neither 


49. It is not the intention of this study to enter into a 
lengthy discussion of Marxism. That will take several 
volumes. Suffice it to say that class self-determination 
obviously underlies all of the socialist/communist 
movements in many parts of the world today. 
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Wilson nor the Allies envisioned its universal 


0 "Tt 


application. Wilson himself was quoted as saying:° 
was not within the privilege of the conference to act upon 
the right of self-determination of any peoples except those 
which had been included in the territories of the defeated 
empires." But by merely discussing the principle of 
self-determination, which holds that nations, groups or 
minorities have the right to determine their own statehood, 


"..,.the Allied powers, by default, transformed it into one 


of the fundamental principles of international society.">2 


Its impact on minorities in Europe and on colonized 
peoples in Africa and Asia was dramatic, if not explosive. 


It generated many premature, if false, hopes that the yoke 


of imperial oppression would soon be lifted." But 
translating the theory into practice proved very 


frustrating. As Cobban points out: "...the Americans and 


50. Cited in Cobban, ibid., p.56. 
51. Emerson, From Empire to Nation, p.z95. 


52. Colonel Edward M. House, President Wilson's chief aide, 
was quoted as saying: "No tribal entity was too small to 
have ambition for self-determination...social and economic 
considerations were unreckoned with, and the only thought 
for the moment was to zeach back to the centuries when they 
were nomads and were masters of their own fortunes and 
desires." See E. House, "The Versailles Peace in 


Retrospect," in What Really Happened at Paris, E. House and 
C. Seymour, eds., (N.Y¥.: Scribner's, 1921). 
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the British ... did not contemplate its application to 
colonial populations..." and that the French, Italians, 
and Russians practiced the selective application of the 
principle. "The simplest explanation... would be that 
each side was prepared to appeal to the principle when it 
assisted in the defense of national interests and to 


discard it when its influence was no longer favourable.""* 


In the final analysis however, minority (Wilsonian) 
self-determination had a positive and substantial impact on 
history because it marked the first time the imperial 
powers acknowledged the legal validity of the principle 
that minorities, nations, or groups had the right to choose 
their own leadership, to guide their own destiny, and _ to 
form their own government accordingly. In a powerful, yet 
strangely contradictory statement he made during the Peace 


Conference, President Wilson satay?" 


We are fighting for the liberty, the 
self-government , and the undictated development 
of all peoples...No people must be forced under 
sovereignty which it does not wish to live. No 
territory must change hands except for the 
purpose of securing those who inhabit it a fair 
chance of life and liberty. 


53. Cobban, ibid., p.73. 


o4. Lee C. Buchheit, Secession: The Legitimacy of 
Self-Determination, (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 


Press, 1971), p.63. 
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It is true that in the period between the two world 
wars, this principle would remain dormant. Despite the 
focus on European niliucities, there was no real progress in 
resolving their status. The Allied powers focused their 
attention on other concerns, particularly the activities of 
the League of Nations and the efforts to contain the 
expansionist ambitions of a resurgent Germany, of Japan, 
and of Italy. But even as the League foundered and the 
Axis Powers launched their ill-fated campaigns to secure 
theix own empires, the principle of self-determination was 
not forgotten. With the signing of the Atlantic Charter in 
1941 and of the United Nations Charter at the Yalta 
Conference in 1945, the principle of self-determination was 
not only resurrected but it was also extended, albeit 
grudgingly, to the colonized peoples in Asia and Africa. 


As Rupert Emerson remarked: >> 


Although the Atlantic Charter paid appropriate 
homage to self-determination in a somewhat 
indirect fashion, the Allies, leaving aside the 
restoration of peoples overrun by the Axis, were 
not only divided as to the application of 
self-determination, but had also largely lost 
their enthusiasm for it as anything approaching a 
panacea. For the Soviet Union, the aim in 
relation to its Western neighbors had become one 
of absorption or domination, and for the colonial 
powers, self-determination meant self-destruction 
of the Empire. Hence, although the principle of 


55. See Emerson, ibid., p.297. 
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self-determination of peoples now figured among 

the purposes of the United Nations Charter, it 

played only a scanty role in such peacemaking as 

took place. 

It is ironic, but these conflicting interpretations of 
the principle o£ self-determination eventually nad 
complicated outcomes: the Soviet Union moved in to 
subjugate all of Eastern Europe; and the colonial powers 
experienced the self-destruction of their respective 
empires. 

Racial Self-Determination: The United Nations Charter 
provided new impetus for the efforts of colonized peoples 
to secure their independence from their European 
overlords. In Articles 1 and 55, it called upon member 
states to "develop friendly relations among nations based 
en respect for the principles of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples..." and in Article 56, to 
"pledge themselves to take joint and separate action in 
cooperation with the Organization for the achievement of 
the purposes set forth in Article 55." This restatement of 
the *“Wilsonian' principle of self-determinatiun in the 
United Nations Charter signalled its de facto 
institutionalization as an international principle binding 
all members of the United Nations. While the League of 
Nations foundered due to the squabbling among its members, 


the United Nations, as conceived and given form in the 
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early postwar years, provided new and genuine hope for’ the 
aspirations of the colonized peoples of Africa and Asia to 
discard, once and for all, the onerous subjugation and 
humiliation chey experienced from their colonizers. As 
Connor said: "...the demise of colonialism can be largely 
credited to the self-determination concept. The 
proposition that a people should not be ruled by those 
deemed aliens played a vital role in the post-World War II 


emancipation of overseas colonies from European rule,"?° 


To Ronen, the quest for liberation, or decolonisation, 


had decidedly racial overtones: >! 


By decolonisation, I am referring to the 
activation of a non-European, a racial identity. 
Thus the Indian fight for independence from 
British rule, Arab awakening against British and 
French mandatory rule, as well as today's black 
African fight in South Africa, 
are,...manifestations of decolonisations, the 
quest for self-determination through the 
activation of non-European/racial identities. 
That the whites in South Africa and the British 
and the French in the Middle East have not been 
formally colonial rulers makes little difference 
to the people who oppose them. The common 
factor, I suggest, is the people's perception of 
Europeans as ‘them'. 


In many ways, racial self-determination is similar to 


56. See Connor, "The Politics of Ethnonationalism," Journal 
of International Affairs, (Vol. 27, no.1, 1973), p.l. 


57. Ronen, op.cit., p.39. 
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what Ali Mazrui called *pigmentational self-determination' 
where the color of one's skin is the primary, if not the 
only determinant of one's distinctiveness. According to 
Mazrui, in the absence of any clear geographical 


boundaries, skin color became the basis for determining 


one's right to self-determination. °° However, the concept 
of racial or pigmentational self-determination is difficult 
to apply in contexts other than Africa. Its usefulness as 
a ‘theory’ therefore is rather limited. Even within Africa 
itself, racial self-determination was only one aspect of 
the drive towards independence. While the element of race 
was justifiably important, other factors assumed greater 
importance. This lack of generalizability is the main 
weakness of this concept. As Kamanu stated emphatically: 
"Japan should colonise Korea, China should dominate Burma, 
the United States Cuba, and the Soviet Union Poland, 
without incurring international opprobium since no breach 
of the right of pigmentational self-determination is 
involved! It is hard to imagine a better prescription for 


international chaos."?? 


58. Ali Mazrui, Towards a Pax Africana: A Study of Ideology 
and Ambition, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967), 


pp.14-15. 


59. Kamanu, "Secession and the Right of Self-Determination: 
An 0O.A.U. Dilemma," Journal of Modern African Studies, 
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The emergence of new states in the first decade after 
the Second World War had a powerful, catalyzing effect on 
other colonized groups. Anthony Smith referred to the 
‘demonstration effect' of these successful attempts at 
independence as responsible for negating the colonizers’ 


insistence that small states were unviable and doomed to 


fariiges’ The war provided impetus to fledgling 
nationalist groups in the colonies. In Asia in particular, 
guerilla groups of all persuasions, e.g. nationalist, 
socialist, communist, etc. who were at the forefront of 
the struggle against the Japanese invaders sought to 
maintain their martial spirit, cohesion and popular support 
by resisting attempts by their post-colonial governments to 
demobilize and disarm them. Sensing their opportunity to 
expel their former colonizers humbled by the Japanese in 
the early stages of the war, a new generation of leaders 
capitalized on the broad popular appeal of theiz 
anti-colonial struggle and demanded outright independence. 
Developments in communication, transportation, and 
other new technologies revealed the inherent political and 
economic weakness of the ‘imperial powers’ - what Buchheit 


called ‘imperial fatigue’. He said that: "Colonies that 


(Vol.12, 1974), p.355. 


60. Anthony Smith, The Ethnic Revival, p.59. 
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could once be profitably exploited with a minimum of effort 
gradually became drains both upon the imperial powers' 
economic and military resources and upon their reserve of 
international goodwill. As long as the Imperial State 
retained its colonies, its bargaining position within 
international organizations was impaired and its global 
initiatives subject to a certain amount of political 
infirmity. This general predicament often eased the 


reluctance with which imperial powers shed their 


colonies."°+ 

But independence would be only the first step in the 
former colonies! quest for freedom and development. The 
next stage would prove to be more difficult and complex. 

Ethnic Self-Determination: The emergence of nearly a 
hundred new States in the twenty-year period of 
decolonization after the Second World War meant only a 
partial victory and vindication for the principle of 
self-determination. As decolonization tapered off in the 
late 60's and early 70's, a new, more complex phase was 
ushered in. This is the ‘ethnic revival' which we referred 
to previously. Anthony Smith observed that the 


manifestations of ethnic self-determination are just 


61. See Buchheit, op.cit., pp.18-19. 
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continuing episodes in the overall historical trend which 
he traces directly to classic 19th century nationalism. 


Smith said that this ethnic revival :°7 


--.is at one and the same time an attempt to 
preserve the past, and to transform it into 
something new, to create a new type upon ancient 
foundations, to create a new man and society 
through the revival of old identities, and the 
preservation of the ‘links in the chain' of 
generations. 

Revival certainly does not mean rebirth; merely the 
vesting of old forms and old principles with new meaning 
and new uses. This corresponds to what Ali Mazrui referred 
to as ‘retribalization' where societies, having lost their 


zeal towards national development due to corruption, 


nepotism, electoral malpractrices, revert to the security 


of their tribal alliances.°? By abandoning the quest for 
the ‘national’ ideal, groups once more reinterpret their 
new, independent environment in terms of their ethnic bonds 
and symbols. But the rules of the game have now been 


changed. Their new government is now the final arbiter of 


62. See A. Smith, op.cit., p.25. 


63. Ali Mazrui, "Post Imperial Fragmentation: The Legacy of 
Ethnic and Racial Conflict," Studies in Race and Nations, 
Center on International Race Relations, Graduate School of 
International Studies, University of Denver, (Denver, 
Colorado: University of Denver Press, 1969-70), Vol.i, 
no,2, pp.6-7. 
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disputes within its borders. Any inter-ethnic conflicts 
are a matter for the State to decide by virtue of Article 
2, paragraph 7 of the United Nations Charter which states 
that the U.N. is "...forbidden from intervening in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state..." unless (via Article 39) the Security Council 
determines the situation constitutes a "...threat to the 


peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression." °4 


The performance of the State government and leadership 
therefore becomes a crucial factor in determining whether 
the country will remain cohesive and attain its ‘national 
ideal' or will disintegrate due to the divisive, often 
violent assertions cf competing groups of their respective 
rights to power and privilege and, correspondingly, to 
their right of ethnic self-determination. 

From the foregoing discussion, therefore, we can put 
forward the following propositions: 1) that the principle 
of self-determination provides the legal and philosophical 
justification for the manifestations we have just 
discussed; 2) that nationalism, whether ‘national' or 
‘yacial' or ‘minority' or ‘ethnic', is the foremost 


expression of the principle of self-determination; and 3) 


64. See Connor, "The Politics of Ethnonationalism," p.12. 
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the highest goal of ethnonationalism is to create a society 
ruled and organized by inviduals belonging | to the same 
ethnic group sharing a common set of norms and values. 
Ideally, the ethnic group should employ peaceful means 
to realize this goal of self-determination. I£ such 
peaceful means are available, then harmony within a 
multi-ethnic society will be established. However, if such 
peaceful mechanisms are thwarted or exhausted, then a group 
seeking to control its own destiny really just has two 
means for attaining its objective. These are Revolution or 


Secession. 
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Chapter III 


THE PROPOSED THEORY OF ETHNIC SEPARATISM 


In Chapter 1, we mentioned that the main purpose of 
this study is to understand the meaning and nature of 
separatism and to distinguish it from revolution, primarily 
in the context of the post-World War II, post-colonial 
period. Both separatism and revolution are highly complex 
social phenomena requiring a multi-dimensional, 
interdisciplinary approach. Consequently, scholars and 
analysts are compelled to make normative choices regarding 
the use of those existing conceptual frameworks or theories 
which capture, if partially, the essence of both phenomena 
but also, in their view, provide guidelines which can be 
applied to a majority of such occurrences ~ whether they be 
revolutions or separatist movements. The theory of ethnic 
separatism we are proposing in this chapter is actually a 
synthesis, an adaptation, and a modification of the major 
theoretical contributions of Michael Hechter and Ted Gurr. 
we will also include Chalmers Johnson's concept of the 


‘accelerator' to the proposed theory in order to identify 
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the immediate precipitants of an organized separatist 
movement. 

Since the end of the Second World War, the superpower 
rivalry between the United States and the Soviet Union has 
dominated the international political landscape. Despite 
attempts by the former colonies to form a ‘non-aligned’ 
bloc of States, tensions and conflicts between and within 
developing countries are inevitably translated into the 
context of this competition between ‘western capitalism’ 
and ‘soviet communism! - with each superpower engaging in 
overt ox covert means to influence these conflicts in its 
own favor. 

The technological revolution in communications and in 
weapons of war, coupled with the emergence of this bipolar 
regime ushered in the age of ‘complex interdependence! in 
the latter part of the 60's and throughout the decade of 


the 70's. ae According to Keohane and Nye, the predominant 


power of both the United States and the Soviet Union, 
particularly in nuclear weapons, has diminished the 
political role of former colonial powers, i.e. Britain, 


France, the Netherlands, Italy and Germany, and reduced the 


65. Robert O. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, Power and 


Interdependence: World Politics in Transition, (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1977). 
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likelihood of, and their capacity for, renewed colonial 
adventures. As a result, military-security issues, while 
still important, no longer dominate the agenda of the newly 
independent States. The hierarchy of issues usually headed 
by concerns for national security has given way to other 
goals and needs, mostly centering on the priorities of 
economic development and political integration. The 
technological revolution has paved the way for the 
emergence of multiple channels of inter-state intercourse 
and the creation of new international regimes in areas such 
as trade, aid, finance, and international business. 

This shift in focus on mostly economic issues placed 
new and greater stress on the old and new States, not only 
to provide conditions for increased employment and for the 
provision of basic needs such as food, clothing , shelter, 
education, but also to create the political infrastructure 
capable of justly and equitably allocating scarce resources 
and conferring social and political status. This has 
proven to be an extraordinarily formidable task for both 


the new States and the former colonial powers. °° 


66. As Ali Mazrui said: "...it is not merely the former 
colonies of Africa which are facing the danger of 
fragmentation in the wake of decolonization. It is also 
the former imperial powers in Europe." He cited, in 
particular, the problems in the United Kingdom and _ the 
reemergent nationalism of the Welsh, Scots, and the 
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For nearly all of the former colonies granted full 
sovereignty after the war, the period shortly after 
independence created very high expectations for material 
prosperity and political stability - goals which could not 
be immediately met due to the tortuous and complex 
processes of economic and political development. In 
addition, important resources were often scarce, requiring 
careful yet astute planning and implementation of economic 
development programs. Decision-making regarding resource 
allocation became convoluted and subject to graft and 
corruption because the political institutions required to 
exact compliance and accountability were either immature or 
non-existent. Often, the bureaucracies were dominated by 
those same elites and groups whom the colonial powers had 
co-opted into their service. With the departure of the 
colonizers, some of the members of these elites, accustomed 
to habits of malfeasance, and to special privileges, 
retarded the sincere efforts of their colleagues in 
government towards change and progress by recreating 
certain colonial conditions conducive to exploitation, 
subjugation and their inevitable effect, the rebellion of 
the people. 


perennial problem of the Northern Irish. See Mazrui, Post 
Imperial Fraqmentation, (Denver: University of Denver 
Press, 1969), p.5. 
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A. Internal Colonialism 

In his book, Internal Colonialism, Michael Hechter 
developed an ‘internal colonialism model' based on his 
study of the process of political and economic integration 
of the ‘Celtic fringe’ in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales with 


the predominant English into the United Kingdom. °7 Hechter 


defines national development as a "...process by which a 
state characterized by sectional, or otherwise competing 
economies, polities, and cultures, within a territory, is 
transformed into a society composed of a single, all 
pervasive and in this sense, ‘national' economy, polity and 


culture. "68 However, in his study, he shows that’ the 


success of national development remains clusive because of 
persistent ethnic differences which are exacerbated by 
uneven political and economic development. Like Connor and 
Smith, he disagrees with structural diffusion theories 
which suggest that economic integration precedes, if it 
does not actually cause, cultural integration and 
subsequent national development. Modernization does not 


facilitate acculturation but rather, complicates it because 


67. Michael Hechter, Internal Colonialism: The Celtic 
Fringe in British National Development, 1536-1966, (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1975). 


68. ibid., p.17. 
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its uneven effects create more advanced groups, which he 
refers to as the ‘core', and less advanced groups, which he 
calls the ‘periphery'. Those who belong to the core 
inevitably come from the dominant ethnic group intent on 
preserving its monopoly over political and economic power 
by creating "...policies aiming at the institutionalization 
and perpetuation of the existing stratification system. 
Ultimately, it seeks to regulate the allocation of social 
rules such that, those rules commonly defined as having 
high status are generally reserved for its members. 
Conversely, individuals from the less advantaged group tend 


69 


to be denied access to these roles." Hechter calls this 
situation the cultural division of labor. Those who 


comprise the ‘periphery' ox less advanced group usually 
belong to the less dominant ethnic group (or groups). And 
this cultural division of labor exploits and perpetuates 
their weaknesses and frustrates their demands and 
expectations for equal opportunities to acquire class, 
status, and power. 

This core~periphery relationship exacerbates 
inter-ethnic conflict and vitiates the process of ‘national 


development’. And if a peripheral group also constitutes a 


69. ibid., p.9. 
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minority in the State's population (as is usually the 
case), then its sense of being denied equal opportunities 
and its lack of self-esteem become more acute because the 
group perceives that its influence on government decisions 
regarding the just allocation of economic and political 
resources is minimal, if non-existent. 

Geography too becomes an important factor in this 
core-periphery relationship. Denied unimpeded access to 
political and economic power, and relegated to second-class 
status by the ‘cultural division of labor', the peripheral 
ethnic group clings emotionally to the territory it 
occupies as a source of sustenance and as a symbolic 


affirmation of their solidarity. As Anthony Smith said: /° 


The plausibility of Hechter's model derives from 
the fact that many ethnic groups populate a 
Single, readily identifiable territory, and hence 
suffer the disadvantages, or enjoy the benefits, 
of that terrain, with its soil and climate, 
distance from trade routes, possession of 
valuable minerals, strategic importance, 
communications networks and the like. Hence the 
importance of the land for the nationalists. 


But with regard to the relevance of Hechter's model, 
Smith cautions that this varies from case to case and that 
",,.where language, culture, and religion are not dominant 


themes, economics becomes the issue. Clearly, the internal 


70. See A. Smith, op.cit., p.35. 
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colonialism model addresses strictly economic issues and 


hence cannot adequately explain ethnic conflict." /7 


Hechter's ‘internal colonialism model' is really a 
variation, albeit on a slightly smaller scale, of the 
dependencia theories on core-periphery relationships. His 
concept of the ‘cultural division of labor' is merely an 
extension of the social stratification existing in the 


international system. According to the dependencia 


theorists, a a core-periphery relationship exists among 
States where the more advanced countries in the world(the 


core) conspire to preserve their economic and political 


71. ibid., p.35. Indeed, this study does not attempt to 
adequately, if completely explain the nature and causes of 
ethnic conflict. We certainly do not deny the relevance of 
other factors such as language, culture, and religion. We 
simply chose to highlight political and economic issues 
because, to our mind, they have been inadequately discussed 
in the ethnic context, and further, because they lend 
themselves to some degree of measurement. To discuss these 
other factors woulaG involve several volumes - clearly 
beyond the scope of this dissertation. 


72. For a more elaborate discussion on the ‘dependencia 
school', please refer to the following publications: 1. 
Samir Amin, Neo-Colonialism in West Africa, (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1973); 2. Arghiri Emmanuel, Unequal 
Exchange: A Study of the Imperialism of Trade, (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1972); 3. Andre Gundre Frank, 
Capitalism and Underdevelopment in Latin America: 
Historical Studies of Chile and Brazil, (New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 1967); and 4. Fernando Henrique Cardoso and 
Enzo Faletto, Dependency and Developoment in Latin America, 
trans. by Marjory Mattingly Urquidi, (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1979). 
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power at the expense of the weaker, less-developed 
states(the periphery) by creating conditions for resource 
monopoly and exploitation. One of their methods is to 
co-opt the elites belonging to the dominant ethnic group in 
the less-developed State. By doing so, the continued 
impoverishment and exploitation of the less-dominant groups 
is inevitably assured because the domestic monopoly is 
linked with the international monopoly system created by 
the core countries. 

A Core-Periphery Typology: To illustrate the relevance 
of this core-periphery relationship to our theory of ethnic 
separatism, we have chosen to adapt and discuss Hechter's 
typology in the context of intra-state ethnic relations. 


The typology is as follows: 


Economic/Political 
Advantage Disadvantage 
Dominant : Type I : Type II 
CORE : PROVINCIAL 
Culturally : 
Type IT! H Type IV 
Subordinate : 
DISSENTING : PERIPHERAL 


Source: See Michael Hechter, op.cit., p.349. 


The diagram above indicates that Type I groups 
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belonging to the ‘core' clearly would not have any reason 
for fomenting either revelution or secession because it 
would probably destroy or impair their economic and 
political base. Since they possess the instruments of 
political and economic power through their control of the 
government, and because they comprise the dominant ethnic 
group, they are placed in a ‘reactive' position relative to 
the demands and expectations of groups belonging to Types 
II, III, and IV with regard to the latter's demands for a 
more equitable sharing of class, status, and power. 
Clearly, the main concern regarding the relationship 
between the four types is the ahility of the ‘core’ to 
maintain the status quo by managing or responding to _ the 
actual or potential conflicts that inevitably arise in the 
competition for political and economic power. 

Hechter listed five(5) variables that can help 
distinguish between a colony, an internal colony, and a 


peripheral region: 


1. the degree of administrative integration; 

2. the extent of citizenship in the periphery; 

3. the prestige of the peripheral culture; 

4. the existence of geographical continuity; and 

5. the length of the association between the 
periphery and the core. 


He said that: "...the absence of economic dependency 
from this list is due to the fact that it is a common 


feature of all three concepts. If each of these variables 
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is assigned a high or low rank, then a colony is a_ region 
generally ranked low on all five variables; an internal 
colony is given a high rank on (1),(2), and (4), and a 
medium rank on (5); and a peripheral region is ranked 


highly on all the variables." 7? 


Our main assumption for all five variables therefore 
is that the State is already a well-established, 
fully-functioning institution. Again, our main concern is 
its ability and, by association, the core group's capacity, 
to meet the needs and expectations of its citizenry. If 
groups in Types II, IIT, and IV perceive that the State, 
and the core group which controls it, is unable, or at 
worst, unwilling to fulfill its responsibilities, then the 
provincial, dissenting and peripheral groups will question 
the legitimacy of the State as the executor of the 
‘sovereign will'. This creates the conditions for the 


emergence of either revolution or secession. 


For purposes of this study, the most interesting and 
useful aspect of Hechter's typology is his description of 
the ‘periphery' or Type IV group. Clearly, when cultural 
subordination is superimposed on economic/political 


disadvantage, the groundwork is being laid for the 


73. Hechter, ibid., p.349. 
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emergence of ethnic separatist movements. Recalling 


Ronen's description of the 5 types of self-determination 
(in Chapter 2, Part 1), we are confronted by a situation 
wherein both class and ethnic identities are activated in 
pursuit of self-determination. The peripheral group's 
ethnic identity becomes transformed into an ethnic 
nationalism (or ethnonationalism) and becomes a weapon used 
as a basis for political mobilization. The first important 
factor to consider, and one which we will attempt to 
establish in this study, is that flash point at which the 
peripheral ethnic group will demand an end to the 
State-perpetrated cultural division of labor by formaily 
organizing a separatist movement. As dAechter points 


out: 24 


To the extent that social stratification in the 
periphery is based on observable cultural 
differences, there exists the probability that 
the disadvantaged group will, in time, reactively 
assert its own culture as equal or superior to 
that of the relatively disadvantaged core. This 
may help it conceive of itself as a separate 
nation and seek independence. 


What is missing from most, if not all of the 
literature on ethnic separatism, is a determination of 


when, or at what stage of their cultural subjugation and 
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economic/political disadvantage, an ethnic group will 


organize an all-out effort to secede from the State. 


As Hechter again explained: /? 

. the salience of the peripheral culture is also 
strengthened by making demands for the allocation 

of greater resources to the peripheral regions. 

In these circumstances, separatism is seen either 

as a viable solution to the problem of regional 

dependency, or as an effective bargaining stance 

vis-a-vis the central government. 

The second important factor to consider is the degree 
of cooperation attained by the peripheral group within its 
own polity. Obviously, there will often be unconcerned, 
disaffected, recalcitrant or deviant elements within any 
group which may impede the process of political 
mobilization and unification. The challenge here will be 
to nullify their negative influences through persuasion, 
cooptation, or, if necessary, coercion. 

In our case study of the Muslims in the Philippines, 
we will evaluate these two factors: the role of the State 
in creating or eliminating the cultural division of labor; 


and the extent of political mobilization within the Muslim 


community. 


75. ibid., p.344. 
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B. Ted R. Gurr on Relative Deprivation 

As mentioned previously, one of the main objectives of 
this study is to establish a theory of ethnic separatism 
based on an adaptaion, elaboration and refinement of, among 
others, Ted Robert Gurr's theory of relative deprivation. 
According to Gurr, his theory describes the conditions 
which lead to political violence. He defines political 


F 76 
violence as: 


--all collective attacks within a political 
community against the political regime, its 
actors - including competing political groups as 
well as incumbents - or its policies. The 
concept represents a set of events, a common 
property of which is the actual or threatened use 
of violence, but the explanation is not limited 


to that property. The concept subsumes 
revolution, ordinarily defined as fundamental 
sociopolitical change accomplished through 


violence. It also includes guerilla wars, coups 
d'etat, rebellions, and riots. 


Gurr based his theory of relative deprivation on 


frustration-aggression theories developed in the field of 


psychology.’ He defines ‘frustration' as "an interference 


76. Ted R. Gurr, Why Men Rebel, (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1970), pp.3~4. 


717. Some of the major texts cited by Gurr on 
frustration-aggression theories are the following: 1. 
Leonard Berkowitz, Aqqgression: A Social Psychological 
Analysis, (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962); 2. Aubrey J. 
Yates, Frustration and Conflict, (New York: Wiley, 1962); 
3. John Dollard et al., Frustration and Aggression, (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1939) and 4. Neal E. Miller, 
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with goal-directed behaviour"; and “aggression' as 


"behaviour designed to injure, physically or otherwise, 


those toward whom it is directea." 8 Basically, what Gurr 
does is to extend this frustration-aggression framework 
from the individual into the socio-political realm. As a 
result, relative deprivation and political violence become 
the social counterparts of frustration and aggression, 


respectively. 


Gurr defines relative deprivation aun? 


...2 perceived discrepancy between men's value 
expectations and their value capabilities. Value 
expectations are the goods and conditions which 
people believe they are rightfully entitled to. 
Value capabilities are the goods and conditions 
they think they are capable of attaining or 
maintaining, given the social means available to 
them. 


The major factors affecting the development of 
discontent in a society, and the propensity to resort to 


political violence are the intensity and scope of relative 


deprivation. If the existing political, economic and 


"The Frustration-Aggression Hypothesis," Psychological 
Review, XLVIII (July 1941). 


78. Gurr, op.cit., p.33. 


79. If we analyse this definition carefully, we will note 
that ‘goods' refers to economic goods and conditions refers 
to political and social conditions. This definition, then, 
explains relative deprivation in both economic and 
political terms. 
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social conditions in a country increase the intensity and 
widen the scope of society's discontent, then the 
perception of high relative deprivation can result in 
political violence. And this violence, together with 
patterns of regime coercion and repression can facilitate 


the transformation of turmoil into full-scale revolutionary 


movements . °° 

The key word here is perception. It is laden with a 
multitude of problems and ambiguities. In the first place, 
perception relies on subjective values which not only 
differ between groups, but more important, also between and 
among individuals. This presents a research nightmare for 
social scientists who are charged with the responsibility 


of measuring perceptions. If the survey is well-funded and 


the sample size is sufficiently large, then an 
approximation can be arrived at. But, any conclusions 
reached by such a study will be immediately disputed by one 
or the other side in a conflict - each claiming a 
distortion or misrepresentation or malicious intent. There 
is another, more down-to-earth problem. In periods of 
pre-revolutionary tension and turmoil and in conditions of 


actual conflict, there is very limited chance that any 


80. ibid., p.14. 
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scholar can go out and survey the people's perceptions. He 
risks losing his life or, at best, being taken hostage. An 


ex post facto survey will, in all probability, no longer 


yield reliable results - because attitudes between 
combatants, between the winners and the losers of the 
struggle, will most certainly have changed. Furthermore, 
there will always be certain intangibles or factors which 
are immeasurable in the pre- and post conflict period. 
Therefore, all studies on revolution and secession must be 
evaluated on their relative merits and not necessarily on 
their absolute truths. 

Gurr distinguishes among three forms of political 


violence. These ave? 


1)Turmoil - which refers to spontaneous, unorganized, 
political violence which includes strikes, riots, and 
localized rebellions; 

2)Conspiracy - which refers to organized political 
violence with limited participation, such as coups, 
mutinies, political assasinations; and, 

3)Internal War - which refers to highly organized 
political violence with widespread participation including, 


large-scale guerilla warfare, civil wars, widespread 
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terrorism and revolution. 

The omission of secession or ethnic conflict from his 
description of internal war is significant. His book, Why 
Men Rebel and his earlier articles do not provide any 
explanation for neglecting this aspect of political 
violence which emerged with sudden force in the late 1960's 
and early 1970's, i.e. Biafra, Ulster, East Pakistan, 
Mindanao. 

Two articles which he wrote before Why Men Rebel 
examine the general conditions of civil strife and 
political violence. In his first article, he showed that 
between 1961 and 1968, some form of violent conflict 


occurred in 114 of the world's 121 larger nations and 


colonies.°? Using cross-sectional data analysis, he tested 
six independent variables of which three are of direct 
relevance to this study: economic discrimination, political 
discrimination and potential separatism. In the second 
article, he made a slight reference to ‘potential 
separatism’. He said: "Most polities harbor within their 
boundaries groups of people who resent their systematic 


exclusion from goods or condition of life that they value; 


82. Ted R. Gurr, "A Causal Model of Civil Strife: A 
Comparative Analysis Using New Indices," American Political 
Science Review, 62, (December 1968), pp.1104-1124. 
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condition as diverse as access to wealth and political 


83 put this is the extent of his 


self-determination." 
treatment of potential separatism - a rather inadequate and 
incomplete reference to the problem of ethnic conflict. 
This suggests, perhaps, that the subject was beyond the 
purview of his work or that the phenomenon of ethnic 
conflict was, during the late 1960's and early 1970's, a 


novel phenomenon which did not yet attract serious 


scholarly inquiry.°4 Our task in this study, therefore, 


will be to provide for this oversight by proposing a theory 
of ethnic separatism based on Gurr's framework of relative 
deprivation. 

Three RD Models: Gurr develops three models of 
relative deprivation(RD). These are the following: (See 
end of Chapter III for illustrations.) 
1.Decremental Deprivation: Perceived value capabilities of 


the population are declining while value expectations remain 
fixed and unchanging. 


2.Aspirational Deprivation: Increase in men's value 
expectations without concomitant change in value position or 


83. , "New Error Compensated Measures for Comparing 
Nations: Some Correlates of Civil Violence," (Princeton, 
Center for International Studies: Princeton University, 
Research Monograph No. 25, 1966), pp.67-90. 


84. This seems to validate Connor's observation about the 


relative neglect of the subject among social scientists. 
See Chapter 1, Part I. 
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potential. 


3.Progressive Deprivation: Steady improvement in people's 
value position generates expectations about continued 


improvement. If value capabilities stabilize or decline after 
such a period of improvement, there will be intense 
discontent. 


Source: Ted R. Gurr, Why Men Rebel, Chap.1. 


Of these three models, Progressive Deprivation is the 
most relevant and useful to our proposed theory of ethnic 
separatism. This pattern, as Gurr claims, is most common 
in societies undergoing simultaneous ideological and 
systemic change. This is particularly true in the 
post-colonial, post- World War II era. For the former 
colonies in Africa and Asia, this period represents as 
intense effort to dismantle the oppressive colonial 
infrastructure, and in the process, to find or establish a 
new, viable, and independent entity. For many new states, 
this effort has generated substantial progress in terms of 
political and economic development. On the other hand, the 
road to modernization has been fraught with extreme perils 
and challenges. Buoyant expectations of rapid growth have 
been tempered by the realities of nation-building and the 
persisting structural inequalities, both domestically and 
abroad, which inhibit the just and equitable distribution 
of scarce political and economic resources. 

As the studies of Mazrui and Hechter also pointed out, 


the former colonizers have not been immune to. the 
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deleterious effects of decolonization and the diminution of 
their previously preeminent position in global political 
and economic affairs. Unemployment rose dramatically 
because the colonies which provided outlets for surplus 
labor, captive markets for local goods, and exclusive 
sources for raw materials, obtained independent status 
during the period. Adverse economic conditions were 
abetted by the diminished value of their currencies in 
international markets resulting in currency crises and 


balance-of-payments deficits. o2 


These difficulties faced by many countries in the 
postwar global political and economic system undermined 
their respective government's attempts to stabilize their 
regimes. The result is a rising tide of discontent and 
anger, mostly directed at the political system, its 
instrumentalities, and its leaders. They were easy targets 
because they were highly visible and because the people, 
particularly in developing countries, were conditioned to 
expect their government and its officials to bear full 
responsibility for their country's survival and growth. As 
James C. Davies pointed out, the public's fears regarding 


the satisfaction of their needs are generated when the 


85. See Mazrui, Post Imperial Fragmentation, op.cit., Part 
I. See also Hechter, loc,cit., Chapter 2. 
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existing government suppresses, or is blamed For 
Suppressing their opportunities for political and economic 


development. °° 


The Progressive Deprivation model therefore not only 
captures the ‘internal colonialism' scenario presented by 
Michael Hechter but, according to Gurr, also presents "...a 
generalized version of the model proposed by James C. 
Davies who called it the ‘J-Curve' hypothesis." Davies! 
J-Curve states that "...revolutions are most likely to 
occur when a prolonged period of objective economic and 
social development is followed by a short period of sharp 


reversal.w?! As Gurr agpisinede’ © 


The likelihood of internal war is greatest if 
relative deprivation is decremental or 
progressive, less if it is aspirational. 


But is revolution (or internal war) the only possible 


outcome of high progressive deprivation? Is the takeover 


of government through violence, the only possible solution 


86. James C. Davies, ed., "Introduction," When Men Revolt 


and Why: A Reader in Political Violence and Revolution, 
(New York: The Free Press, 1971), p.8. 


87. Cited in Gurr, op.cit., p.52. For a complete 
explanation of the ‘J-Curve' see James C. Davies, "Toward a 
Theory of Revolution," in James C. Davies, When Men Revoit 


and Why, loc.cit.. 
88. Gurr, Why Men Rebel, p.340. 
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to the oppressive political and economic structure which 
deprives the people of opportunities for attaining class, 
status, and power? 

The answer to these is an unequivocal NO. For 
heterogeneous, multi-cultural, multi-ethnic States, the 
position of various groups in the social hierarchy wili not 
only determine the specific type of political violence they 
may want to engage in, but will also define the specific 
outcome they want to achieve. If any group believes it is 
in its best interests to seize the qovernment by force, 
then they may choose that course by organizing a 
revolution. But another group, long withdrawn and 
alienated from the mainstream of society, may believe its 


interests are best served by organizing a separatist 


movement. 

But how and when is a revolutionary situation 
transformed into a genuine’ revolution? And how and when 
are the conditions for political violence translated into a 
bona fide, organized separatist movement? For answers’ to 
these questions, we must now turn to the work of Chalmers 


Johnson. 
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C. Chalmers Johnson on Revolutionary Change 
In his book Revolutionary Change, Chalmers Johnson 


explained that: "The conditions generated by a 
disequilibrated social system - ‘social problems’ - can 
never in themselves be the precipitating causes of 
revolution. What they do is to create demands that the 
system be adjusted, through political action, to the 
changed circumstances." Instead, he pinpointed the 
reaction of the elites in scciety as the lynchpin: "Elite 
intransigence...always serves as an underlying cause of 
revolution...the frank, willful pursuit of reactionary 
policies by an elite - that is, policies that exacerbate 
rather than rectify a dissynchronized social structure, or 
policies that violate the formal, envalued norms of the 


system the elite is charged with preserving. "°? 


This concept of a disequilibrated social system 
roughly corresponds to both Hechter's internal colonialism 
model and Ted Gurr's description of Relative Deprivation. 
Each of Johnson's three pre-conditions for ‘revolutionary 


90 


behaviour' merely create the potential for a 


89. Chalmers Johnson, Revolutionar Change, 2nd ed., 
(London: Longman Group Limited, 1983. See Chapter 4. 


90. These three pre-conditions are: 1) a disequilibrated 


social system; 2) a loss of authority due to elite 
intransigence; and 3) the occurrence of precipitants which 
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revolutionary (or separatist) movement. Each engenders 


31 which can 


widespread popular dissatisfaction or ‘anomie' 
lead to turmoil and subsequently to the eruption of 
organized political violence or internal war - a revolution 
or a separatist movement. 

But the giant leap from turmoil to a highly organized 
revolutionary or separatist movement will not occur unless 
there emerges what Johnson calls the accelerator. In this 
study the concept of the accelerator is the most useful and 
vital aspect of our proposed theory of ethnic separatism 
because it helps us determine approximately when and how 
the transformation from turmoil to internal war occurs. 

According to Chalmers Johnson, accelerators are _ the 
precipitating causes of a revolution. They are the sparks 
that ignite the inflammable conditions of turmoil and 
conspiracy into a firestorm of crganized, . widespread 
violence. He defines accelerators as "...the pressure, 


often easily sustained in functional societies, which, when 


he calls ‘accelerators’. 


91. See Robert K Merton, "Social Structure and Anomie: 
Continuities" in Social Theor and Social Structure, 
rev.ed. (New York: The Free Press, 1957). Also with regard 
to ‘anomie', Johnson cites Sebastian de Grazia who writes: 
"Tt stands in contrast to solidarite, the expression 
Durkheim used to designate the perfect integration of a 
society with claar-cut values that define the status of 
each member of she community." See Johnson, ibid., p.51. 
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they impinge ona society experiencing power deflation and 
a loss of authority, immediately catalyze it into 
insurrection." They are "...events or ideological beliefs 
that make revolution possible by exposing the inability of 


92 This 


the elite to maintain the monopoly of force." 
inability to maintain the monopoly of force translates into 
a loss of legitimacy for the elites and the government 
which they control in the eyes of those who directly oppose 
them and also of those who depend on the government’ to 


protect them. Johnson gives three examples of 


accelerators." 


1) Military weakness or disarray: Given the existence 
of societal disequilibrium, a breakdown in the discipline, 
organization, composition and loyalty of the armed forces 
will produce a revolution "...whether a revolutionary party 
exists or not." Defeat in war is a major cause of this 
military breakdown. 

2) Sheer Confidence: The belief held by a protesting 
group that it can succeed in overcoming the elite's armed 
might. Such confidence is also bolstered when members of 


the group assume the existence of Divine Intervention on 


92. Johnson, ibid., p.94. 


93. ibid., p.101. 
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their behalf. 

3) Strategic Action: This is related to the first 
example. When a protesting group finds initial success in 
its encounters against the elite's armed forces, this will 
reinforce their conviction that the ‘time is ripe' for the 
revolution. 

The weakness in Johnson's three examples of 
accelerators lies in the fact that the latter two are 
really extensions of the first. To Johnson, the primary, 
perhaps only true accelerator is a breakdown in military 
discipline, organization, composition and loyalty due toa 
defeat in war. 

In our view, Johnson's concept of the accelerator is 
useful but not comprehensive enough. There are other 
examples of ‘precipitants' which fall under the heading of 
accelerators. We therefore propose to add these other 
types of examples to the Johnson definition. 

4) Elite-Instigated Covert or Overt Action: The 
government may choose to undertake a massive, well-funded, 
well-organized campaign aimed at undermining of preventing 
the organization of bona fide revolutionary or separatist 
movements. Examples are: the abduction, assasination, or 
jailing of the leaders of the protesting groups; 


infiltration and sabotage of the group and its activities. 


5) Hostile, Discriminatory Legislation: The elite, 
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through the government, may pass and implement laws and 
regulations specifically intended to harass, exploit and 
otherwise prevent a particular group from gaining equal 
access to class, status, and power. 

6) Direct Military Aggression: The government's armed 
forces could undertake massive military operations intended 
to subdue, relocate, disperse, if not eliminate (genocide) 
a specific group or groups opposed to State policies. 

These proposed additions to the concept of 
accelerators do not in any way detract from Johnson's 
original conception. In fact, these proposed additions are 
consistent with his idea of a loss of authority due _ to 
elite intransigence. Elite intransigence, in many 
instances, has resulted in the exertion of even greater 
force of violence by the military and police forces in 


order to compensate for the loss of legitimacy or 


authority. A government which can no longer rule by the 
force of law will inevitably resort to rule by the force of 


arms. By their failure to quell the turmoil and unrest, 
they often undertake desperate means in order to 
reestablish their authority. Another example is the 
passage of hostile and/or discriminatory legislation just 
Plior to the use of force. Governments subject to power 
deflation often make matters worse by passing legislation 


they believe will intimidate their opponents. I£ the loss 
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of authority is acute, then no amount of new legislation 
Can resurrect the people's faith in the government. The 
ruling elites often deliberately pass laws they know will 
not be obeyed and then use this civil disobedience as a 
pretext for calling in the armed forces. Once the military 
is directly used to subdue the recalcitrant group then the 
battle lines are clearly drawn. We nust remember, however, 
that there is no absolute guarantee that those 
revolutionaries or separatists will win the struggle. This 
will depend on theix level of organization, their skills in 
warfare, diplomacy and propaganda, and their ability to 


maintain the support of their followers for their cause. 


D. Internal Colonialism as Precondition 


Recalling our first hypothesis in Chapter I, we said 


hats" 


HYPOTHESIS 1.0 

An ethic community which is relegated to the 
status of an internal colony by being intensely 
subjected to both cultural subordination and 
economic and political discrimination will 


organize a separatist movement and seek 
independence. 


The main explanation for the emergence of organized 


revolutionary or separatist movements is the existence of 


94. See Chapter I. p.5. 
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internal colonialism. The persisting underdevelopment of 
certain groups within society characterized by 
“core-periphery' relationships creates highly tense, 
conflictual, and volatile situations resulting in 
intermittent violent clashes and other forms of social 
disorder. These clashes are expressions of dissatisfaction 
and disappointment by the underdeveloped group with their 
government. They see the government as unwilling or unable 
to respond to their needs and aspirations. A particular 
group's underdevelopment is often caused entirely by the 
monopoly of a country's political and economic resources by 
the ‘core' or elite group. There are instances when the 
peripheral ethnic group's relative immobility in terms of 
access to class, status, and power can be attributed to a 
discriminatory system of social stratification created by 
the elite. This system is designed to keep out or hinder 
individuals belonging to a particular group from gaining 
political and economic advantage because of his cultural 
background. When this discrimination is perceived as a 
permanent, systematic exclusion from class, status, and 
power, then the group or groups will organize an armed 
uprising aimed either at seizing the government or 


withdrawing entirely from it. 


But how can we predict which route a particular group 


will take? How can we distinguish between a _ potential 
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revolution or a potential secession? Let us recall 
Hechter's typology which we introduced in earlier in this 


chapter(pg.79): 


Economic/Political 
Advantage Disadvantage 
Dominant : Type I : Type II : 
CORE : PROVINCIAL : 
Culturally : : 
: Type IIt : Type IV : 
Subordinate : : H 


DISSENTING : PERIPHERAL 


Source: Michael Hechter, op.cit.. p.349. 


There are basically four types of groups within a 
State. As explained earlier, gxroups belonging to Type I, 
or the ‘core' do not possess any motive for fomenting or 
engaging in either revolution or separatism because they 
have the advantages in terms of political and economic 
power and cultural dominance. Groups in Type II and Type 
III however, have a basis for fomenting revolution. Type 
II groups, in this instance, while belonging to the 
culturally dominant category, lag behind in terms of 
political and economic power. If this situation becomes 
intolerable and peaceful means for the redress of their 


qrievances are exhausted or no longer available, then it is 
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likely that they will organize or join a revolution in 
order to seize the government. They will want to create 
the institutions which will ensure that they are no longer 
denied access to the country's political apparatus and its 
economic resources. 

Those classified as Type III are mostly cultural/ 
ethnic groups. They are usually, but not always, in the 
minority. What distinguishes them from Type I groups is 
that they are subjected to cultural subordination or 
subjugation. They, however, enjoy a greater measure of 
political and economic power than groups in Type II or IV. 
This advantage may not equal that of the ‘core’ because the 
latter proscribes their activities only to certain trades 
and crafts or service industries. Usually, though, Type 
III groups prove to be adept at dealing with this 
circumstance. They use the ‘cultural division of division’ 
to their advantage by specializing and creating their own 
monopolies in their respective enterprises. Witness, for 
example, the entrepreneurial and professional success of 
the following: overseas Chinese in Asia, the United States, 
and Latin America; the Jews in Europe; the Palestinians in 
the Middle East, etc. As a result, they are able to attain 
a higher level of economic wealth which in turn can 
translate into political influence, i.e. financial support 


for political candidates to ensure protective legislation 
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for their economic interests. 

Because of this, the ‘*core' in Type I often treat Type 
III with begrudging respect, not unmixed with a measure of 
disdain and derision stemming from attitudes of cultural 
*“superiority'. Type III groups are also treated with 
Suspicion because, with their access to political and 
economic power, they have the potential to displace them as 
the dominant oz ‘core' ethnic group in the State. This 
possibility can occur only if the cultural division of 
labor becomes oppressive and unrelenting to the point where 
the economic and political power of Type III groups is 
threatened or actually diminished via direct government 
controls, excessive taxation, overt discrimination and 
certain other forms of political and economic subterfuge. 
If this occurs, then Type III groups will more likely 
choose to join or create a revolution to eliminate or 
replace the hostile ‘core'. It is not in their interest to 
secede from the State because that could mean destroying 
their politicai and economic base and creating an 
economically unviable, politically unstable entity out of 
the existing structure. 

But the option to secede from the State should not be 
ruled out in the case of Type III groups. A Type III 
group's sense of potential power can be so strong as to 


encourage them to secede from the State with the aim of 
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preserving their economic/political advantage and at the 
same time eliminating their cultural subordination. 
Examples of this occurring are the Ibos in Nigeria, the 
Exitreans in Ethiopia, the Basques and Catalans in Spain, 
and the Croats in Yugoslavia. 

Of all four types, groups in the Type IV category have 
the greatest potential for organized separatist activity. 
Like those in Type II, they do not possess the economic and 
political power they aspire for. Like groups in Type III, 
they are treated with derision and suspicion and 
discriminated against as *inferior' compared to the group 
in the ‘core', Their status as an internal colony creates 
widespread anxiety, frustration, anger, and desperation. 
Groups in Type IV are therefore highly vulnerable to 
agitation, propaganda, and separatist ideologies from 
internal or external sources. Unless the ‘core', through 
the government, redresses this oppressive combination of 
cultural subordination and economic/political disadvantage, 
then, in all likelihood, the group will be receptive to 
these influences. It will consider itself a separate 
*nation' and will fight for its independence. 

HYPOTHESIS 1.1: 

Even if an ethnic group attains a higher level of 

political and economic development due to efforts 


of the State, there is no guarantee that they 
will not seek independence. 
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Harold Isaacs states that "...man's essential 
tribalism is so deeply rooted in the condition of his 
existence that he will pursue whatever means available to 
attain a sense of community, independence, well-being and 
power within the context of his ‘tribal' or ‘ethnic' or 


*religious' grouping." 22 If, in a relatively short time, 


the State creates the conditions for more rapid economic 
growth and for wider participation and representation in 
national politics, then the ethnic group may come to the 
conclusion that such progress and human dignity was 
possible after all. They will realize that their years of 
suffering, humiliation and frustration were the direct 
result, not of their inability to take advantage of their 
opportunities and utilize their potential, but of the 
malicious manipulation and suppression of their political 
and economic rights by the elite comprising the ‘core’. 
Predictably, the peripheral ethnic group will want to 
preserve and to increase these gains. The group members 
will conclude that such development is possible and is best 
attained only by their absolute control over their 
political and economic destiny. Their logical recourse 


would be to seek independence and to create their own 


95. Isaacs, loc.cit., p.25. 
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nation-state where they will be able to make their own 
economic and political decisions and not rely on the 
limited largesse, nor be subjected to the benign neglect, 
prejudiced benevolence, or piecemeal tokenism, of the 
State. 

This hypothesis also points out the classic dilemma 
faced by heterogenous States. To use a cliche, it is the 
perennial ‘damned if you do, damned if you don't! no-win 
scenario where a protagonist, in this case the State, does 
not have any viable option. I£ the State continues to 
neglect or discriminate against a peripheral ethnic group, 
the latter could demand independence. And if the State 
improves the Living conditions in the peripheral areas, it 
would only encourage separatist activity. There are no 
clear-cut solutions to this dilemma. Because of the unique 
historical, geographical and cultural legacies of all 
groups within the modern-day State, the problem of ethnic 
conflict is likely to persist for some time. 

HYPOTHESIS 2.0: 

A massive, State-instigated effort te subdue, 

repress or eliminate, an ethnic group’ through 

military action, and/or through the promulgation 

and implementation of discriminatory laws and 

policies, will convince the peripheral ethnic 

group that its deprivation is permanent and will 
prompt them to invoke the principle of 


self-determination and formally organize a 
separatist movement. 
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In our discussion of Ted R. Gurr's theory of relative 
deprivation, we said that his model of Progressive 
Deprivation adequately describes the ‘internal colonial 
model' proposed by Michael Hechter and the ‘J-curve' 
hypothesis presented by James C. Davies. Gurr defined 


Progressive Deprivation as follows: 20 


A steady improvement in people's value position 

generates expectations about continued 

improvement. If value capabilities stabilize or 
decline after such a period of improvement, there 

will be intense discontent. 

The former colonies which attained independence in the 
post-World War II, post-colonial era faced a host of 
complex problems. The first priority of these new 
governments was of course to build a ‘national 
consciousness', to forge a new, overarching loyalty to the 
State, which transcended all previous loyalties. This 
continues to be a difficult task. It requires an all-out 
costly effort to reeducate the masses and inculcate in them 
loyalty to the new symbols, a ‘national' ideology, a 
respect for the government, its institutions, and its 
leaders, and, most important, a willingness to cooperate in 


the effort at nation-building. Only through this 


cooperation can the State mobilize its resources and begin 


96. See Gurr, Why Men Rebel, pp.52-56. 
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the demanding responsibility of allocating these to the 
various sectors in society in order to generate the growth 
and development which would justify its new-found status as 
an equal in the family of‘nation-states'. 

But the complicated legacy, the bitter dregs of 
colonialism continue to survive despite these efforts. 
Elites accustomed to a dominant role in the colonial 
administration strive to protect their position and thus 
engage in internecine struggles for economic and political 
power. The middle classes, their expectations raised by 
their new-found freedom, continue to clamor for larger 
shares of that power. But for many in the lower classes 
and in the peripheral, non-dominant ethnic groups, their 
subservient status remains unchanged. Very often, the 
elites would use them as pawns in the _ power game, 
soliciting their allegiance and support in return for some 
token and piecemeal concessions. The strategy adopted by 
the government was usually one of assimilation and 
integration - in the mistaken belief that once the fruits 
of modernization filtered down to them, their ethnic 
loyalties will just ‘wither away'. Cynthia Enloe cited 


some of the tactics used by States to deal with ethnic 
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: 97 
communalism. These are: 


1. territorial grants in exchange for loyalty; 

2. institutional recognition through the 
establishment of ethnic group chapters of political parties 
and token representation in the legislature; 

3. material enticements such as jobs, free 
education, fancy titles and outright bribery. 

However, many of these efforts at assimilation or 
integration have failed. These faiiures can be attributed 
to the following reasons: 1) a lack of commitment on the 
part of the national government; 2) discontinuities and 
lack of sustained effort due to frequent changes in 
administration through elections, coups etc.; 3) 
discriminatory attitudes left over from the colonial era; 
4) graft and corruption; and 5) outright deception of the 
ethnic group due to ulterior motives of the State and its 
leaders. The apparent lack of political maturity of the 
national leadership and the imperfect development of the 
societal infrastructure can partly explain why many efforts 
at assimilation failed. Another major reason is because 
more governments realized that persistent ethnic’ tensions 
can be traced directly to the country's colonial history. 


The humiliation, frustration and anger of ethnic groups is 


97. Enloe, op.cit., pp.85-87. 
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rooted deep in their collective psyche. The unfortunate 
result is that the government deals with each ethnic group 
within its borders on an ‘arms-length' basis. The State is 
careful not to antagonize them unduly and therefore 
promises reform and development. If the tension and 
conflict persist, then the spectre of secession looms 
large. 

Any State is wary of the destructive effects of a 
movement for secession by a segment of its population. As 
Lee Buchheit explained, their major concerns are _ the 


following:°° 


1. Secession will almost invariably result in a 
diminution of the unified State's wealth, resources, and 
power, thereby lowering its economic stamina, defensive 
capability, and potential international influence; 

2. A successful secession will create a new, possibly 
hostile neighbor, on its borders; 

3. Any movement for secession creates an enormous 
societal trauma - particularly in those areas populated by 
a heterogenous mixture of the country's population. 

4. The seceding province may choose to annex itself to 


a traditionally antagonistic neighbor or cede a part of its 


98. See Buchheit, Secession :The Legitimacy of 
Self-Determination, p.27. 
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new territory to a hostile foreign power. 

It comes as no surprise then that any State will use 
all the means at its disposal to either prevent a 
secessionist movement from emerging. If the formation of 
such a movement is imminent, it will use all means to 
dismantle or crush that movement, by force, as is usually 
necessary. 

To prevent the emergence of an ethnic separatist 
movement therefore, the State has little choice but to 
proceed with its efforts at assimilation or integration. 
Another option would be to grant federal, or autonomous 
status to the region occupied by the ethnic’ group. But 
many ethnic conflicts, as we mentioned earlier, can be 
traced back to the historical period of colonisation. The 
deep layers of mistrust, suspicion or mutual hatred between 
the dominant group and the peripheral ethnic group are 
often difficult and intractable. As efforts at 
assimilation or autonomy are continually rejected or 
ignored by the peripheral ethnic group, the State is 
inevitably led to adopt coercive measures in an effort to 
control, subdue or discipline these dissenting groups. 

This creates the situation where ‘the cure is worse 
than the disease'. The use of violence only exacerbates 
the tensions, fuels the anger, and drives the ethnic group 


to formally organize a movement for secession. Military 
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action only serves to convince the peripheral ethnic group 
that their deprivation is no longer ‘relative', that their 
access to class, status and power is permanently blocked, 
that the second-class status of their ethnic identity is a 
permanent obstacle to these opportunities and that the 
State, by virtues of its use of violence, is determined to 
reduce them to permanent subservient status. The passage 
of unjust, discriminatory laws also reinforces the 
conviction that the State is determined to deprive them of 
equal opportunities. These provide more than enough 
justification for seceding from the State and establishing 
their own independent country ruled by them and established 
along the values, norms, and ideologies they believe in. 
These actions undertaken by the State, i.e. covert 
and overt activities, discriminatory legislation, and 
military action are the actual precipitants of a 
secessionist movement - the ‘accelerators’ we discussed 
earlier. The resort to any one or a combination of these 
accelerators will be perceived as positive, definitive 
proof that the State no longer represents their interests. 
Accelerators provide final reinforcement of their long-held 
belief that they had no meaningful role to play in the 
State from its first day of post-colonial independence. 
This situation becomes even more acute given two 


factors: 
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1. if the peripheral ethnic group occupies a 
contiguous stretch of territory which is relatively 


isolated from the center of political and economic power; 
and 

2. if the peripheral ethnic group constitutes a 
small fraction of a country's population. 

These two factors, geographical isolation and minority 
status, will amplify all the grievances held by the 
peripheral ethnic group against the State. They will also 
provide additional justification for the separatist 
movement because they can claim that the State does not 
have the capability of exercising its responsibilities for 
an isolated minority group far-removed from the mainstream 
of society. 

E. Graphical Presentation of the Theory 

Using Ted Gurr's model of Progressive Deprivation, we 
can now illustrate the proposed theory of ethnic 
separatism. Please refer to page 118 for the 
illustration. 

The existence of Progressive Deprivation is 
represented by the segment OA where the total population's 
value capabilities (the goods and services the people think 
they are capable of getting and keeping) is less than their 
value expectations (goods and conditions of life to which 
people believe they are rightfully entitled). This period 


is characterized by turmoil. Failure of the government to 
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narrow the gap between value expectations and value 
capabilities can be attributed to failed attempts at reform 
and development, elite intransigence, inadequate and 
inappropriate policies and programs of 
assimilation/integration for peripheral ethnic groups. The 
intensification of discontent is thereby manifested in 
localized revolts, uprisings, urban violence and terrorism, 
and increased crime and lawlessness. 

Points X,Y,2, represent possible periods of sharp 
reversal. These points represent the incidence of 
accelerators such as economic depression, defeat in war, 
covert or overt action against the ethnic group, 
discriminatory legislation, military aggression, natural 
disasters, etc. The occurrence of an accelerator at any of 
these points will be interpreted or perceived by the 
peripheral ethnic group as proof that its status of 
relative deprivation has been transformed into permanent 
deprivation. Their value expectations will no longer rise 
with the rest of the population but will remain fixed and 
may eventually decline. When value expectations no longer 
rise, the ethnic group will question the legitimacy of the 
State. They are now convinced that the State no longer 
represents nor takes care of their interests and 
well-being. They also believe that by remaining citizens 


of the State they will be subject to a permanent condition 
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of systematic oppression and exclusion from all kinds of 
opportunities to attain, not only class, status, and power, 
but also their deserved dignity as human beings. 

For other sectors of society (Types I,II,and III), 
however, their value expectations will continue to rise, 
albeit at different rates. Each Type has a stake in its 
continued association with the State although not 
necessarily with its government. With regard to Types II 
and III in particular, if the discrepancy between their 
value capabilities and their value expectations continues 
to widen; and if the reversal or downturn is severe, then 
they may join or create a revolutionary movement in order 
to take over the reins of government. Type III groups may 
even contemplate separatism as a viable alternative. 

Therefore, this theory of ethnic separatism states 
that if the peripheral ethnic group: 1) perceives a state 
of permanent deprivation; 2) is geographically isolated; 
and 3) constitutes only a small fraction of the country's 
population, then it will Eoregqo or bypass the stage of 
revolution, believing it does not possess the means, nor 
will it be in their general interest to take over, the 
national government. They will not want to have anything 
to do with the State and its government. Therefore, the 
group's leadership will organize a movement to separate the 


ethnic group and their territory from the body politic and 
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to form their own nation-state. 
Having elaborated on this proposed theory of ethnic 
separatism, we will now proceed with our case study of the 


Muslims in the Philippines. 
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Chapter IV 


CRESCENT vs. CROSS: A CLASH OF CULTURES 


In the contemporary era, new and more comprehensive 
scholarship on the nature and global role of Islam 
emerged. This created a more far-ranging “Islamic 
consciousness! not only among the Muslim brethren in the 
umma, but also among non-Muslims. Many people today are 
either impressed or intimidated by the dynamism and overt 
assertiveness of a sizeable segment of the world's 


99 which in the last few centuries has been 


population 
relegated to secondary, often subservient roles by the 
Western, mostly Christian world. 

This new scholarship allows us to _ study and briefly 
evaluate the origins and plight of the Muslims in the 


Philippines in a more enlightened world historical 


context. Hopefully, this would lead us, first, into moce 


99. See Appendix in Daniel Pipes, In The Path of God: Islam 
and Political Power, (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1983). 
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meaningful insights into the historic bases of HoKor 


separatist activities, and second, to a greater 
understanding of the nature of secession itself and _ the 
role of the State in establishing the conditions for its 
emergence. 

In this chapter, we will trace the development of 
Islam in the Philippine archipelago through three discrete 


stages, namely: 2° 


A. the pre-colonial period (10th - 16th century); 

B. the Spanish Occupation (1571 - 1898); and 

Cc. the American Occupation (1899 - 1935) until the 
establishment of the Philippine Commonwealth. 


100. On the origin of the term ‘Moro', Professor Majul 
states:"The term originally derived from the ancient Mauri 
or Mauretania. Although more properly applicable to the 
Berbers of North Africa and those who went to Spain, the 
term was sometimes conveniently used to denote the Muslim 
conquerors of Spain, therefore sometimes including the 
Arabs. Among some Spaniards, for want of a more accurate 
term, the term was loosely used to refer to any Muslim." 
See Cesar Adib Majul, Muslims in the Philippines, 3rd 
ed.,(Manila: St. Mary's Publishing, 1978), p.80, footnote. 


101. As any modern scholar of Islam in the Philippines 
would attest, the literature on this subject, particularly 
on the three periods covered in this chapter, is rather 
Sparse. To date, only the works of Dr. Najeeb 
Saleeby(1905, 1908), Professor Cesar Majul(1973, etc.), Dr. 
Peter Gowing(1983, etc.) and Dr. Ralph Thomas(1971) remain 
the most authoritative and will be cited extensively here. 
O£ all three periods, the American Occupation has the most 
extensive collection of books, articles and official 
documents on the Muslims in Mindanao and Sulu. 
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A. The Pre-Colonial Period 

The coming of Islam to the Philippine archipelago was 
not an isolated event but part of a larger phenomenon which 
historians refer to as the ‘Islamization of Malaysia’. The 
term describes the eastward expansion of Islam into the 
Malay Peninsula, the Indonesian archipelago which includes 
the island of Borneo and the southern part of the 


102 


Philippine islands. As suggested by Prof. Majul, this 


is the proper perspective in which to view the spread of 
Islam in Southeast Asia. He stated:"Had it been completed, 
the Islamization of the Philippines would have constituted 
...the end process, the last chapter of the Islamization of 


the Malay péoples ar?” 


Majul explains that the phrase ‘the coming of Islam to 


the Philippines' can have several meanings.+24 He 


102. Following Prof. Majul's example, we will use the term 
‘“Malaysia' in this chapter to refer to these’ three 
geographical aggrupations. 


103. See Cesar Majul,"The Muslims in the Philippines: An 
Historical Perspective," in Peter G. Gowing and Robert D. 
McAmis, eds., The Muslim Filipinos: Their History, Society 
and Contemporary Problems, (Manila: Solidaridad Publishing 
House, 1974), p.2. 


104. M.B. Hooker states:"...*came' means either routes of 
introduction or the methods by whioch acceptance was 
achieved...both comprise the “temporal dimensions' of 
Islamic history in Southeast Asia." See M.B. Hooker, ed., 
Islam in South-East Asia, (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1983), p.3. 
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distinguishes between incidental contact and active 
proselytization. The former means the normal social 
intercourse between Muslim traders and the local 
populations; while the latter implies direct missionary 
activity and the outright conversion of whole groups into 
Islam. Majul cites six various categories or theories to 
explain the "coming of Islam to ‘Malaysia'." They are: a) 
the trade theory; 6b) the missionary theory; c) the 
political theory; 4d) the economic theory; e) the spiritual 
theory; and £) the Crusader theory. To simplify ovr 
analysis, we will collapse these six categories into just 
two major theories, namely the Trade theory and _ the 


Crusader theory. 19° 


The Trade Theory: Many scholars would lead us to 
believe that the Islamization of Malaysia was just an 
incidental, if secondary, by-product of the trading 
relationship between both Arabs and Persians of the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, and the Chinese on the Asian 


mainland. In fact, D.G.E. Hall argued that the Arabs had 


105. See Majul, Muslims in the Philippines(1973), pp. 
48-51. The Political, Economic and Missionary theories, we 
find, are really extensions of the Trade Theory while the 
Spiritual Theory is really a part of the Crusader Theory. 
The use of the term Crusader has, of course, anti-Islamic 
connotations. But the term was introduced by Professor 
Majul himself and I have no intention of creating an issue 
when apparently, there is none. 
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ventured to Southeast Asia even before the emergence of 
Islam in the seventh century. He states: "Long before the 
days of the Prophet, the Arabs had made settlements along 


the trade route between the Red Sea and China... 


For many centuries, the Indian Ocean was virtually an 
‘Arab lake'. Arab seafarers tried to keep secret first 
from the Greeks and then the Romans the trade routes from 
the Red Sea to the Bay of Bengal and the monsoon cycles 


which determined the schedule of trading expeditions.+°7 


But whether or not they ventured into South-East Asia 
itself, instead of being confined to the Indian coast in 
the period before the rise of Islam (622 A.D.) is not known 
for sure. According to Tibbetts: "...throughout the long 
period (during) which the South Arabians held sway over the 
entrance to the Red Sea and impressed the Greeks and the 
Romans with their wealth and trading ability, we have no 
direct evidence of them sailing further than the coast of 


the Indian Peninsula...that they sailed past Ceylon cannot 


106. D.G.E. Hall, A History of Southeast Asia, (New York: 
St. Martin's Press, 1965), p.190. 


107. See G.R. Tibbetts, "Pre- Islamic Arabia and South-East 


Asia," JMBRAS (Journal. Malayan Branch. Royal Asiatic 
Society.), (1956), vol.XXIX, p.188. 
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be definitely stated. 0? 


But in the period after 622 A.D., Tibbetts points out 
that as early as the "...eighth and ninth centuries, the 
accounts of Arab merchants exist indicating a definite 
shipping route via the ports of South-East Asia, extending 


as far as China. "199 It was during the T'ang Dynasty when 


foreigners flocked to China, particularly to the southern 
ports. The T'ang Dynasty was known to take a keen interest 
in foreign relations and customs and no dounbt enterprising 
traders reacted favorably to this policy by establishing 


trading settlements in South hao D.G.E. Hall 


confirms the existence of Muslim settlements in South China 
by the 8th century ~ and that the Muslims "...were 


sufficiently numerous to sack Canton (758 a.p.).wttt 


There is the oft-cited report by Abu Zaid on the 
massacre of foreign merchants in Canton in 878 A.D. due to 


the rebellion led by Huang Ch'ao. +4 As a result, those 


108. Tibbetts, ibid., p.204. 
109. ibid.,p.207. 


110. See G.R. Tibbetts, "Early Muslim Traders in South-East 
Asia," JMBRAS(1957), vol.XXX, p.2. 


idl ¢. Op.cit.,. p.190. 
112. Cited in Tibbetts(1957), p.19. 
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foreign traders based in Canton fled China and 
reestablished their businesses elsewhere, primarily in the 
port of Kalah on the Malay Peninsula and some in Palembang 
on the eastern part of Sumatra. Relations with foreigners 
were not completely severed, however, and commercial 
activity lasted right through to the Sung Dynasty (960-1279 
A.D.). Trade once again flourished under the Sung Dynasty 
as restrictions were eased. Despite the easing of 
tensions, the ports of Kalah and later Palembang thrived 
and eventually supported sizeable communities of Arab 
traders. 

Palembang, in particular, emerged as the center of the 
the Sri-Vijayan empire in the 8th century and in effect 
controlled what is now known as the Straits of Malacca. 
The Sri-Vijayan empire lasted until the 12th century and 
moncpolized trade during the period by serving as the 
strategic conduit between Arabia and Persia and the Chinese 
mainland. 

At this point, we must emphasize two important 
points. Pirst, none of the sources cited indicated any 
direct Arab(Islamic) missionary activities from the 7th to 
the 10th centuries. Most, if not all accounts emphasize 
the trade aspects of the Arab presence in Southeast Asia. 
Second, di Meglio noted that from the 7th to the 9th 


centuries(A.D.), Arab trade with ‘Malaysia' was very 
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minimal - certainly not as extensive as the Arab-Chinese 
trade. But she also points out the strategic importance of 
Southeast Asia, particularly Malacca and che Sunda Straits 
which were "obligatory passages" for any ship bound for 
China. She wrote that: "Arab traders also found many of 
the commodities demanded by China, India, the Arab world 
and (via the latter) Europe precisely in this area of 


113 


Southeast Asia." This confirms and lends credence to 


the argument of Meilink~Rolofsz who stated that the 
Islamization of ‘Malaysia' was partly an accident of 


geography «nad climate: 114 


From time immemorial, geographical and climatic 
conditions had destined the Malay-Indonesian 
archipelayo to engage in intensive transit trade 
between east and west. In this area, situated on 
the peripheries of the opposing wind systems of 
the Indian Ocean and the Chinese Seas, shipping 
was forced to wait upon favorable winds, and so 
in an entirely natural way there could be created 
a staple market and a meeting place of merchants 
from all four corners of Asia. 


These observations leave the impression that 


113. See Rita Rose di Meglio, “Arab Trade with Indonesia 
and the Malay Peninsula from the 8th to the 16th century" 
in D.S. Richards, ed., Islam and the Trade of Asia: A 
Colloquium, (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1970), p.108. 


114. ibid...9.138. M.A.P. Meilink-Rolofsz, "Trade and 
Islam in the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago Prior to the 
Arrival of the Europeans." 
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Arab(Islamic) trade with Southeast Asia was indeed a 
by-product of the lucrative trade with China. This means 
that ports in Southeast Asia were used mainly for goods 
repackaging and transshipment, ship reprovisioning, and the 
rest and recreation of traders in transit, at least until 
the 10th century when Kalah and then Palembang became 
ascendant as trading ports and important sources of traded 
goods in their own right. So, by-product or not, trade 
still constitnted the motivating force which brought Islam 
to *‘Malaysia'. However, several questions come to mind. 
First, if the Arab-Chinese trade was so lucrative why did 
it not prosper for the next few centuries? What was 
happening in the rest of the world which influenced this 
trading relationship and altered the nature of the Islamic 
presence in Southeast Asia? 

We will look at the world historical context of 
Arab-Chinese trade and the underlying changes in the 
geopolitical relationship between Islam and the West which 
influenced and largely determined the coming of Islam to 


the Philippines. 
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Islam Marches Against Europe: In order to understand 
the relative neglect by Muslim traders of the Southeast 
Asian region, we must examine briefly the history of 
Islam's expansion of its influence and hegemony in _ the 
first three centuries after its inception at Mecca in 632 
A.D. 

The spread of Islam from Mecca to many parts of the 
known world occurred in a remarkably short time. Only a 
hundred years after Mohammed fled Mecca in 622 A.D., the 
community (territory) of believers, the Dar _ul-Isilam, 
extended from the Arabian peninsula to North Africa and 
Spain, to Sind and Central Asia. Up until the late 12th 
century, Muslims enjoyed unparalleled success not only in 
their conquest of territory but also in the fields of 
philosophy, science and medicine, arts ard letters. Their 
pioneering contributions in these fields consitute an 
enduring legacy too rich and voluminous to recount in this 
study. Those first few centuries, therefore, gave Muslims 
a sense of unrivalled achievement, and of supremacy and 
confidence. 

On the other hand, Europe during this period was a 
primitive wasteland of competing tribes and barbaric 
customs. It was the period known to historians as the Dark 
Ages. And to illustrate the disparity between the 


progressive Muslims and the backward Euroneans, Daniel 
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Pipes contrasts the living conditions between two famous 
contemporaries, Charlemagne, King of the Franks who ruled 
from 768-814 A.D., and Harun ar-Rashid, Abbasid Sultan who 


ruled from 784-809:22° 


.. while Charlemagne maintained an impoverished 
court which had to keep moving because no single 
region could afford to keep him and his entourage 
for long, Harun ar-Rashid lived in the splendid 
Round City of Baghdad. Carolingian political 
institutions and intellectual culture were 
primitive compared with those of the Abbasids as 
were the arts, laws, and social life. 


Even more illustrative of the scorn and derision to 
which the Muslims subjected the Franks is a paragraph 


written by al-Mas'udi in 940 Acbeg tt” 


Their humors have little warmth, their bodies are 
extended, their characters are dried out, their 
morals rough, theix comprehension weak, and their 
tongues heavy. Their pallor is so extreme that 


they appear bluish. Their skin is delicate, 
theix hair thick. Their eyes are also blue, 
matching their complexions. Humid vapors make 
their hair lank and reddish-brown. Their 


religions lack substance due to the nature of the 

cold and the lack of warmth. Those who live in 

the far north are the most stupid, useless and 
bestial; and these characteristics increase yet 

more the further one goes north. 

Muslim achievements coupled with the apparent 


primitiveness of Europe during those first few centuries 


115. See Pipes, op.cit., p.80. 
116. ibid., p.80. 
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imbued the Muslims with a sense of superiority and destiny 
which they attributed to their faith, Islam. The origins 
of the mutual hostility, disdain and violence between Islam 
and Christianity, which survive until today, can be traced 
to this period of stunning Muslim conquest. The antagonism 
emerged because the Muslim umma not only threatened Europe 
militarily but also undermined its spiritual foundations by 
reducing the power and primacy of the latter's Christian 
churches through the massive conversions to Islam of the 
inhabitants of the territories conquered by the Muslims. 
Muslims occupied the Iberian peninsula and threatened a 
similar fate to the land of the Franks, only to be defeated 
at Poitiers in 732 A.D. Elsewhere, they "...conquered every 
Major island in the Mediterranean Sea...and invaded the 
suburbs of Rome, where they attacked the papal church of 
St. Peter's...all attacks on Europe after 955 came from Dar 


ul-Isiam."lt7 


The expansionary momentum of Islam which began in the 
8th century began to wane by the 10th century. The effort 
to extend Dar ul-Islam over a wide area apparently sapped 
the creative energy of the Muslims, primarily the Arabs. 


Since most of the expansion occurred in North Africa and 


117. ibid., p.84. 
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the underbelly of the European continent, other areas like 
Southeast Asia and China were neglected. This neglect can 
be attributed to the following points: 

First, Dar ul-Islam extended over vast stretches of 
terrain accessible mostly by land travel. This fact 
obviated the need to build a large navy to rule over these 
dominions. And because the primary goal of Islam was the 
conquest of the European continent, the Mediterranean Sea 
was the single largest body of water which the Arabs needed 
to navigate. For all intents and purposes, the 
Mediterranean therefore became a highly navigable and 
well-charted lake. Thus, when Europe emerged from the Dark 
Ages and felt impelled to challenge Arab hegemony, its 
artisans and engineers therefore had to develop’ the 
advanced naval technology which enabled them to build the 
large ships which would circumvent the Muslim stranglehold 
on the lands of the Old World. In the process, the 
Europeans, primarily the Portugese and the Spaniards would 
discover not only the New World, but also find alternate 
routes to the Indian Ocean and eventually to the lands of 
Southeast Asia. 

Second, the Asian trade would prove to be profitable 
only later on, starting from the 14th century onwards, when 
the development and new vitality of Europe attributed to 


the Renaissance phenomenon would create a massive demand 
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for the silks, spices and other heretofore exotic products 
of Asia. We shall elaborate on this later on. 

Interregnum: Islam's Medieval Ages: The Muslim Arabs' 
success in rapidly spreading Islam over such a vast expanse 
of territory and innumerable inhabitants led to _ the 
inevitable difficulties in overseeing and protecting such a 
disparate and far-flung empire. Internal dissensions and 
power struggles slowed down Islam's expansionary momentum. 
In addition, from the eleventh century onward, Europeans 
began to fight back and regain some of their lost 
territories such as Sardinia in 1016, Toledo in 1085 ana 
Sicily and Malta in 1091. Apparently, the Arab Islamic 
empire in the llth century was showing signs of strain and 
Fatigue - symptoms not uncommon to most human civilizations 
in centuries past and right into the modern era. From the 
lith to the 13th centuries, repeated European attempts to 
permanently win back Jerusalem through the Crusades would 
bring incessant warfare to various parts of Dar 


ieTeienc ne. 


Muslim historians unfailingly cite the Crusades as 
examples of ‘western aggression.' But Daniel Pipes argues 


that the Islamic world, steeped in its own aura of military 


118. See Pipes, op.cit., p.79. 
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invincibility, of cultural and spiritual superiority 
continued to denigrate and ignore the Europeans’ and 
",..made no serious effort to understand the reasons behind 
these invasions." Self-confidence bred complacency as 
Arabs "...turned inward and abandoned earlier interests in 
the natural world, philosophical inquiry and 


AgnoMUSTimet Bernard Lewis observed that ".. 


. the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, the scientific revolution, 
and the Enlightenment had passed without effect in the 


Islamic worid, "220 


The period between Arab hegemony and the emergence of 
the Ottoman empire in the 15th century roughly corresponds 
to that period Western scholars refer to as the Middle 
Ages. Two significant developments occurred during this 
time which directly influenced the coming of Islam to 
Malaysia and specifically, to the Philippines. These two 
are: a) the Iberian Reconquista; and b) the rise of 
Sufism. 

The Iberian Reconquista: The long, mutually 
contemptuous, and bloody relationship between the Spaniards 
and the Moros in the Philippines can be traced directly to 
119. ibid., p.81. 


120. Bernard Lewis, The Muslim Discover of Europe, (New 
York: W.W. Norton, 1982), p.51. 
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the Islamic occupation of the major parts of the Iberian 
peninsula from the 8th century towards the end of the 15th 
century A.D.. 

The Iberian peninsula during this period was not a 
Single homrgenous state but a collection of kingdoms locked 
in a vicious cycle of intrigue, warfare, and temporary 
coalitions which rendered them incapable of jointly 
resisting and casting off their Muslim conquerors until 


late in the 15th century. As George Hills explained: 274 


Non-Arab Spain ...presented a sorry spectacle of 

Christian killing Christian, wl st r & on 

debilitating religion, of private feuds, and of 

lords attributing to themselves the unlimited 
powers which Arab local rulers had exercised over 
their subjects. Leon, Castile, Aragon, Navarre, 

now came together, now separated, but most of the 

time dissipated their energies in fighting one 4. 

another. 

The unfortunate result was a slow, if chaotic, process 
of reconguista, or the recapture of the entire Iberian 
peninsula from the Muslims - with each of the kingdoms 
competing for the dubious honor of driving back the ‘Moors' 
across the Straits of Gibraltar to North Africa. It is 
true that the sole unifying and motivating factor 


underlying the struggle against the Moors was the Catholic 


faith. But their efforts, as Vilar stated, either 


121. George Hill, Spain, (N.Y.: Praeger, 1970), p.38. 
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coalesced or dispersed "...according to the rhythm of 
Marriage and family succession." nee The corollary factor 
had an equally compelling effect: a common contempt for the 
Muslims and their way of life. Most historians would trace 
this disunity of the inhabitants of the Iberian peninsula 
to the Arab expulsion of the Visigoths from this territory 
in Til A.D., thus delaying the amalgamation of the 
component provinces into a homogeneous state and creating 
the fractious state-of-affairs for the next seven 
centuries. 

From the 8th to the 16th centuries, Islam dominated 
the Christians on the peninsula. The Caliphate of Cordoba 
wielded enormous influence not only in politics, religion, 
and philosophy, but also in the arts and in agriculture as 
well. The Caliphate was established in 932 A.D. and its 


rulers were determined to make Cordoba a “second 


Baghdad'.*2° However, the death of the ruler of Cordoba, 


al-Mansur, in 1002 caused a decline in the city's grandeur 
and vitality and prompted tiie consequent rise of ‘Christian 


Spain' on the peninsula. The decline of Cordoba is also 


122. See Pierre Vilar, Spain: A Brief History, (New York: 
Pergammon Press, 1967), p.15. 


123. Baghdad at this time was the center of an Islamic 
empire dominated by the Abbasids. 
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symptomatic of the overall leveling off of Arab 
expansionism. However, the decline of Islam on the 
peninsula would be temporarily halted by the brief 
incursions o£ two regimes, the Almoravids and _ the 
Almohads. In the 12th century, these two groups 
originating from North Africa would capture several 
southern cities. The latter, the Almohads, are 
historically and culturally significant because they 
",,..recognized the spiritual supremacy of Baghdad and 
imported to Spain the Middle Eastern philosophy and science 
which had been largely boycotted" in the two previous 


centuries," 


But by the 13th century, the various Christian 
kingdoms, despite their internal squabbles, became 
ascendant, both politically and economically. By this 
time, the three major political units on the peninsula had 
evolved: Portugal, Castile, and Aragon-Catalonia. These 
three units soon began to practice a higher degree of 
cooperation against their common enemy and erstwhile 
tormentors, the ‘Moors'. One by one, they seized the 
Moorish-held cities of Jaen, Seville, Majorca and 


Valencia. By 1248, only Granada remained under Muslim 


124. Gabriel Jackson, The Making of Medieval Spain, (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1972), p.78. 
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control. It would seem logical therefore for the three 
major political units to muster a large army and finally 
stamp out the Muslim presence on the peninsula. But this 
did not happen. For various reasons, the reconquista 
movement stagnated and Granada remained under Muslim rule 
for another 200 years. First, because of the familiar 
dissensions and civil wars which ravaged Spain in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
sustain a united effort against the Moors. Yet there is a 
second, more curious reason why the final push on the Moors 


was delayed. As explained by Bertrand and Petrie:1?° 


...perhaps the main reason was the habit which 
the Spanish princes had acquired of living at the 
expense of the Mussulman. It was as convenient 
to go and raid in the territory of the Moors - 
who for that matter did the same thing to the 
Christians. There waS no reason why this 
deplorable system should come to an end so long 
as the two adversies found it to their 
advantage. 


Also, Jackson states that Granada paid tribute to 
Castile and was available as a kind of refuge for Muslim 


populations expelled from their old homes in other parts of 


the former Almohad sonsitnge 


125. Louis Bertrand and Sir Charles Petrie, The History of 
Spain, (London: Dawsons of Pall Mall, 1967), p.134. 


126. Jackson, op.cit., p.86. 
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In 1258, the Mongols overran Baghdad, the center of 
the Abbasid Caliphate and seat of Muslim Arabia. As W. 


Cantwell Smith observed: +?! 


The fall of Baghdad in 1258 marks the formal end 

to the once tremendously successful Arab empire. 

The Mongol invasions...certainly dealt the Arab 

world a devastating blow...(Y)et the date is but 

a symbol. On the one hand, Arab culture 

flourished for another two centuries and more in 

areas unravaged by the Mongols. 

This may explain why the Muslims could not be easily 
dislodged from Granada. With the takeover of Baghdad, the 
center of gravity of the Islamic world would shift, in the 
13th and 14th centuries, to the Iberian peninsula and North 
Africa where Islamic culture would continue to flourish 
with the help of the Almohads. 

The 14th century, as we all know, was a period of 
dramatic and dynamic change. To historians, it marked the 
transition from the ‘Middle Ages' to a new and exciting age 
referred to as the Renaissance. Europe, which for 
centuries had endured humiliation and defeat under the 
Muslims was finally starting to uncover her Latent 


creativity and genius in the arts and sciences. Years of 


political turmoil and religious dissension subsided 


127. See W. Cantwell Smith, Islam in Modern History, 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), p.32. 
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somewhat to allow the emergence of a bold new era of 
discovery, innovation and progress. 

The Iberian peninsula during this period was also 
marked by real progress in the economic. sphere. Having 
pushed the Muslims to the southernmost corner of Spain, the 
peninsula's inhabitants began to expand their trade ties 
with the rest of the Mediterranean. Barcelona became the 
greatest port in Spain and one of the leading European 
cities. It produced firearms, wrought iron, textiles, and 
leather goods. But most important, Barcelona, along with 
the Italian city-state of Genoa, became the largest 
shipbuilder in the Mediterranean. This presaged the 
pioneering role and naval dominance of Spain and Portugal 
in the ‘discovery! of the *New World' in the 15th and 16th 


“ 128 
centuries. 


This economic expansion brought to the Jews of Spain a 
certain wealth and prominence, accompanied by the 
inevitable envy and prejudice. Because at that time, Jews 
aS a group tended to be more highly educated than their 
Christian and Muslim counterparts, not only were they 
skilled craftsmen, traders and artisans, but they were also 


relied upon by the political bureaucracies as 


128. See Jackson, op.cit., p.120. 
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intermediaries, diplomats, and administrators.!2? 


The Jews lent a certain vitality to Spanish literary 
and intellectual life which certainly contributed to the 
Iberian peninsula's brief ‘golden age' in the 16th 
century. But their contributions were not all that 
appreciated. When bubonic plague (the Black Death) swept 
over the continent in 1348, it was widely and wrongly 
attributed to the Jews. This instigated another vicious 
round of pogroms and persecution. And, as we shall see 
later on, the Inquisition of 1492 which aimed, among other 
things, at exposing those ‘instant Christian converts' 
among the Jews would, as certain historians allege, 
undermine and cut short the ‘golden age! of Spain and 
Portugal. This decline occurred because the persecution 
and elimination of many Jews deprived not only the 
bureaucracy of its top administrators, but also industry, 
trade and finance of the intellectual dynamism and 
creativity of the Iberian Jews. 

It was also during the 14th century when we saw the 
emergence of a tribe known as the Osmanlis, followers of 
Osman, aS a power in Asia Minor, on the frontier of the 


Byzantine empire at the time of the latter's decline. They 


129. See Jackson, passim, p.108. 
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were strategically located and were within easy reach of 
the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and the lands of Balkan 
Europe. Within the next century, they will finally 
supplant the Byzantine empire and commence the Second Wave 
of Islamic expansion. 

Sufism: In the second half of the 13th century, there 
was a great upsurge of Sufi missionary activities which 
emanated from the Indian sub-continent and spread to all 
parts of the known world. Sufism is widely understood to 


be a version of Islam steeped in mystic elements. 17° As an 


evangelical movement, it reached its peak and became a 
dominant political and religious force in the 14th 
century. Its widespread missionary activities conducted in 
conjunction with the growing Arab-Malaysian-Chinese trade 
constitute the main factors for the Islamization of 
Malaysia. 

Sufism's rise to prominence is directly related to the 
decline of Arabia's Islamic hegemony in the 11th century. 


As Arab Islam's martial exploits began to wane in the face 


130. The texm Sufism was coined only in 1821 by a German, 
F.A.G. Tholuck. According to many Arab scholars, sufi is 
traceable to an Arabic word, pronounced soof, which 
literally means ‘wool', referring to the material from 
which the simple robes of the early Muslim mystics were 
made. See Idries Shah, The Wa of the Sufi, (London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1968), p. 14. 
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of strengthening European opposition, and, with the 
conguest of the Baghdad Caliphate by the Mongols in 1258, 
Sufism provided a novel and more benign approach to Islam's 
proselytizing impulse by continuing the spread of its 
influence through its missionary activities. As W. 


Cantwell Smith explained: 171 


As the Arab period began to weaken, more and more 
in Muslim society turned to this somewhat 
precious version of the faith. The medieval 
period expanded it widely. For instance, it 
developed the organized Sufi order which 
gradually spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the Islamic world. The movement was 
institutionalized and popularized. 

What is Sufism? And what is the significance of its 
doctrine and its organization? It is beyond the scope of 
this study to fully explain Sufi doctrine. At best, 
scholars have described it as a combination philosophical 
outlook, reiigious doctrine and spiritual method deeply 
rooted in Islam but which nonetheless embraces Hindu 
mysticism and incorporates traces of Greek, Hebraic, 
Christian, and Buddhist thought. 

The essential idea to remember is that while Sufi 


doctrine is predominantly Islamic in nature, its mystical 


character is largely derived from Hindu influences. Sufism 


131. See W.C. Smith, op.cit., p.34. 
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cuts across both the Sunni and Sh'iah sects. It began as 
an ascetic movement during the early centuries of Islam and 
evolved into a complex theory of mystical discipline and a 
highly developed theosophy. The 12th and 13th centuries 
saw the establishment of the tarigah, sometimes known as 
the dervish order, fraternity, or brotherhood. As an 
institution, the tarigqah started to dominate Islamic life 
during this interregnum. 

As a mass movement, Sufism swept rapidly through the 
entire Muslim world and, through its close association with 
popular religion, played an important role in the diffusion 
of Islam in such diverse places as northwest Africa, black 
Africa, Central Asia, the USSR (where Islam's survival 
under Soviet pressure owes much to the illegal Sufi order), 
and India. 

The conversion of Malaysia to Islam began in earnest 
in the 13th and 14th centuries with the coming of Sufi 
missionaries from India, specifically from Bengal. There 
is no doubt that the mystical element in Sufi doctrine was 
Gerived or influenced mainly by the Hindu, and toa lesser 
extent, by the Buddhist elements on the Indian 
sub-continent. This juxtaposition of Islamic and Hindu 
doctrine is highly significant. It underscores our two 
main arguments in this part of the study regarding the 


success of Sufi missionary activities in ‘Malaysia' in the 
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13th and 14th centuries. First, Arab-Malaysian relations 
were predominantly based on trade (as opposed to later 
attempts at military conquest by the European powers). 
This created an environment conducive to the proselytizing 
activities of the Sufi missionaries who often came with the 
trading ships or, in some instances, who also engaged in 
direct trading activities themselves. Second, the Malay 
peoples were more receptive to Sufi, and hence, Islamic 
doctrine because of their predisposition to and experience 
with Buddhism (through the Sri-Vijayan empire) and Hinduism 


32 


(through the Majapahit empire) .~ As Meilink-Roelofsz 


notea: 229 


Diverse attempts have been made to explain the 
rather late dissemination of the doctrine in the 
Malay-Indonesian archipelago, the most recent of 
which is that of A.H. Johns, “Sufism as a 
Category in Indonesian Literature and History," 
{unpublished, pp.1-12 of typescript]. According 
to him, Sufi preachers are supposed to have 
propagated Islam, a view shared by Fatimi in his 


study Islam Comes to Malaysia. 


S.Q. Fatimi is more emphatic and direct in attributing 


132. See George Coedes, The Indianized States of Southeast 
Asia, (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1968). 


133. Mrs. M.A.P. Meilink-Roelofsz, "Trade and Islam in 
the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago Prior to the Arrival of 
the Europeans," in D.S. Richards, ed., islam and the Trade 


of Asia: A Colloquium, (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1970), p.143. 
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Islam's coming to ‘Malaysia' to the Sufi missionaries. He 


said: 134 


Large scale conversion of the Malaysian peoples 
began to take place in the thirteenth century 
when the Sufis appeared on the Malaysian scene 
with their missionary zeal and eclectic 
interpretation of Islam which was readily 
acceptable to the Malaysian. 


Of course, there are various other reasons why Islam 
was successfully propagated in Malaysia during this 
interregnum. Some of the other reasons are of a practical 
political and economic nature and will be discussed in the 
next section. But the main element, we submit, which 
facilitated the conversion of the Malaysian peoples by the 
Sufi missionaries is the influence of Hindu mysticism which 
made possible the incorporation, or the preservation of, or 
at least the tolerance for, certain indigenous, if pagan 


and animistic beliefs and practices, subject to doctrinal 


134. S.Q. Fatimi, Islam Comes to Malaysia, (Singapore: 
Malaysian Sociological Research Institute Ltd., 1963), 
p.100. There still exists some dispute whether Sufi 
missionaries did, in fact, originate from Bengal as Fatimi 
claims. J.B. Hooker pointed out that: "...Fatimi assumes 
that Bengali-derived Islam was Sufi, which contravenes the 
fact that the predominant school of law in Bengal is 
Hanafi..."(which is another sect of Islam). Hooker, 
however, admits that no conclusive evidence contrary to 
Fatimi's evidence exists, so the question remains 
unresolved. See J.B. Hooker, op.cit., pp.4-5. 
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purification later on, +35 


This doctrinal purification, however, would not 
materialize. Today, scholars like A.H. Johns, Fatimi, 
Gowing and Majul would attest to the unmistakeable 
manifestations of other doctrines and beliefs such as 
Hinduism and Buddhism, including traces of animistic rites, 
in predominantly Muslim societies in Indonesia, Malaysia, 
and among the Muslims in Mindanao and Sulu in Southern 


Philippines.?7° 


This phenomenon is often referred to by scholars as 
‘Folk Islam', which is the blending of normative beliefs 
and traditional Islamic rites with pre-Islamic beliefs and 
customs. This is not uncommon and can be discerned by 
observing the diversity in the extraneous practices of many 


Muslim communities throughout the Islamic worla.??? Peter 


135. This viewpoint agrees with an observation made by 
H.A.R. Gibb who said that the Sufi brotherhoods succeeded 
in spreading Islam because of their tendency to tolerate 
popular usages and beliefs not in accordance with the 
strict practice of Muslim orthodoxy. See H.A.R. Gibb, 
Modern Trends in Islam, (1945), p.25. 


136. This is also obvious in the political structures of 
Muslim Mindanao where titles with definite pre-Islamic 
origins like ‘rajah' and ‘datu' are still in use today and 
are often mistaken as Islamic in origin. 


137. This phenomenon is not confined to Islam but to other 


religions as well - witness the existence of ‘Folk 
Christianity' in many parts of the world. Among the major 
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Gowing, commenting on the ‘Little Tradition' of Islam 
followed in Mindanao and Sulu, stated that the phenomenon 
of Folk Islam in Southern Philippines need not detract from 
the essential dynamic element which links all Muslims 
worldwide: this is their basic Muslim identity. In the 
final analysis, he claimed, this doctrinal syncretism loses 
its relevance in far-flung Islamic communities like 
Mindanao and Sulu. To Gowing, what is important is’ the 
self-awareness and self-proclamation of one's Muslim 


identity.?3° 


And if this identity is defamed or threatened 
with extinction through assimilation or acts of genocide, 
then clearly its preservation evolves into the raison 
d'etre of rebellion and separatism. 

In the foregoing discussion, we have firmly 
established the existence of enough conclusive evidence to 
support Professor Majul's proposed trade theory which 
asserts that Islam came with Arab trade. As it turns out, 


the coming of Islam to ‘Malaysia’ was initially a 


by-product of the Arab-Chinese trade. As far as the first 


religions, we cannot deny that each has certain unifying 
elements. However, it is in their external interpretation 
through rituals, the observance of holidays, the role of 
their priesthood, that differences emerge. As examples, we 
can cite the Catholic-Protestant and Sunni-Sh'iah rifts. 


138. Peter G. Gowing, Muslim Filipinos - Heritage and 
Horizon, (Quezon City: New Day Publishers, 1979), pp.59-72. 
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contacts of Islam with ‘Malaysia' are concerned, these 
occurred as early as the 9th century. But as S.Q. Fatimi 
so aptly observed: "We can say the Muslims had come and had 


even settled in Malaysia...but not Isiam."17? We must 


continue to distinguish therefore, between the presence of 
Muslims and the acceptance of the Islamic faith in 
*“Malaysia'. Two well-known and often-cited explorers, 
Marco Polo(1292) and Ibn Battuta(1345) refer, in their 
published works, to the existence of Muslim settlements on 
the island of Sumatra, which they both visited on separate 
occasions. And then there is the existence of the famous 
Trengganu inscription dated 1303 A.D. - the earliest Malay 
text in the Arabic script to be discovered on the Malay 
peninsula. Overall, however, the evidence regarding early 
Muslim activities remains sparse. But what is indisputable 
is that by the 14th century, Islam had already made 
substantial inroads into the areas controlled by the 
predominantly Hindu empire of Majapahit which ruled from 
the island of Java. Its power reached its peak during the 


reign of Hayam Wuruk in 1350.14 


139. Fatimi, ibid., p. 100. 


140. G. Coedes, The Indianized States of Southeast Asia, 
p.234. 
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Islam's First Philipine Settlements: According to the 


Sulu Genealogy or tarsilas, 24+ it was during this 


interregnum between Arab and Ottoman hegemony, at the 


height of Sufi expansionism in the early 14th century, when 


a certain Tuan Masha'ika arrived in Sulu. -42 


As Professor Majul noted: "Tuan Masha'ika is, strictly 
speaking, not a proper name. In all likelihood, it was an 
honorific title which denoted a person belonging to the 
mashayikh - one of the plural forms of the term ‘shaikh', a 
term of respect for elder men or heads of certain religious 


institutions. -4° 


According to the Sulu Genealogy, the people of Sulu at 
the time of the arrival of Tuan Masha'ika were ignorant and 


simple-minded and had not yet been converted to Islam. 


141. This genealogy is indispensable to scholars on 
Filipino Muslims because it is the only known written 
record on early Islam in the Philippines. It was published 
by Dr. Najeeb Saleeby in 1905 after he had handcopied it 
from the original manuscript "in the possession of Hadji 
Butu Abdul Bagi, the Prime Minister of the Sultan of 
Sulu." See Najeeb Saleeby, Histor of Sulu, (Manila: 
Bureau of Printing, 1905). 


142. The exact date of his arrival is not certain because 
the Genealogy is written in the style of a strict 
historical record which lists names and events, but not 
dates. 


143. Cesar Adib Majul, Muslims in the Philippines, (Manila: 
Saint Mary's Publishing, 1978), p.52. 
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"Some of them worshiped tombs, and some worshiped stones of 
various kinds." This line from the Genealogy simply 
attests to the pagan, animistic traditions existing at the 
time, despite sporadic contact with Arab traders in 
previous periods. At any rate, Tuan Masha'ika was 
undoubtedly a man of superior intellect who decided to stay 
and raise a family in Sulu by marrying the daughter of 
Rajah Sipad and raising children in the Islamic faith at a 
place called Maimbung. 

The coming of Tuan Masha'ika was followed by other 
non-Islamic migrants to the Sulu area namely the Badjaos (a 
seafaring, nomadic group which came from Brunei), the 
Buranuns (mountaineers who settled in Masha'tika's area of 
Maimbung), the Tagimahas( who lived near Buansa), and the 
Baklayas( who lived in the area of Jolo). Shortly 
thereafter, another major figure in the Islamization of the 
archipelago arrived in the second half of the 14th 
century. His name was Karim ul Makdum(Arabic for ‘generous 
master'). Gowing notes that Makhdum is a common 


designation for Sufi missionaries.!44 Indeed, Karim ul 


Makhdum was later called the ‘Tuan Sharif Awliya', which 


144. See Gowing, Heritage and Horizon, op.cit., p.18. 
Prof. Majul also stated that the term *makhdum' was later 
on used in India and Malaysia to mean ‘teacher' or ‘learned 
man'. 
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suggests that he was a missionary and a preacher. Also, 
Majul cites some legends regarding this makhdum which 
attributed ‘magical powers' to him. Such stories only tend 


to reinforce the evidence that he was a sufi. t4 This is 
therefore consistent with Fatimi's theory on the 
relationship between the Sufi upsurge and the Islamization 
of *Malaysia'. The Sulu Genealogy states that "...the 
people of Sulu flocked to him (Karim ul Makhdum)_ from all 


directions, as he built a house for religious worship. "+46 


Another prominent figure in the tarsilas is Rajah 
Baguinda. Like Tuan Masha'ka and Karim ul Makhdum, 
"Baguinda" is an honorific name for prince. Rajah Baguinda 
came to Menangkabaw in Sumatra to Zamboanga on the island 
of Mindanao at the head of a small fleet of seacraft and 
accompanied by his warriors and other followers with the 
intention of carving out their own principality in the Sulu 
area. The area chiefs initially resisted this attempt to 
create a new settlement. But when they found out that 
Baguinda was a Muslim like them, they welcomed and 
respected him. Rajah Baguinda undoubtedly won their favor 


for he eventually married the daughter of the local 


145. See Majul, ibid., p.53. 


146. See Saleeby, op.cit., p.42. 
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chieftain and became supreme ruler of Bwansa, the seat of 
power in Sulu. Prof. Majul speculates that Baguinda 
",.,.could have served to stimulate the strengthening of 
Islamic consciousness..." because during his reign at 
Bwansa, his domain attracted another influential figure. 
His name was Sayyid Abu Bakr and according to the tarsilas, 
he arrived at Brunei and from there proceeded to Sulu and 
found his way to Bwansa. This was around 1400. 

According to Professor Majul, Sayyid Abu Bakr in his 
new role and identity as Sultan Sharif was responsible for 
the institutionalization of the Islamic Sultanate of Sulu 
and the establishment of the dynastic rule by his 
descendants. Majul also points out that during this time, 
a certain Sharif ul Hashim was responsible for the formal, 
organized teaching of the Qur'an and Hadith and _ the 
establishment of a school{madrasah) as part of his 


i 2 Setaiagie 147 
missionary activities. 


Another towering figure in the history o£ Islam in the 
Philinnines is Muhammad(Sharif) Kabungsuwan who arrived in 
Maguindanao around 1515 and who is mainly responsible for 
the establishment of the Maguindanao Sultanate. While it 


cannot be argued that other Muslim leaders and missionaries 


147. See Majul, op.cit., p.56. 
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preceded him to the Cotabato area, it was Kabungsuwan 
through both ‘conquest and diplomacy' who established 
himself as the preeminent power in the region. He 
proceeded to use this power to convert the peoples within 
his domain to Islam. Following an established tradition, 
he "...married the daughters of local datus and begotten 
children by them, thus assuring his position in the native 


a8 Thus, through the centuries, all the 


aristocracy." 
rajahs and datus in Maguindanao claim descent from Sharif 
Kabungsuwan to establish their own legitimacy. 

These five leaders - Tuan Masha'ika, Karim ul Makhdum, 
Rajah Baguinda, Sayyid Abu Bakr and Muhammad Kabungsuwan 
£igure prominently in the history of the Islamization of 
the Philippines in the 14th and 15th centuries. Their 
descendants would carry on their work and build on the 
considerable progress made by Islam in the conversion of 
the native pagan and animistic population. But their 
pioneering efforts would be directly influenced by 
geopolitical events occurring in the far-off ramparts of 


Constantinople annd in the Muslim citadel of Granada on the 


Iberian peninsula. 


Islam's Second Wave - The Ottoman Empire: A second 


148. See Gowing, Heritage and Horizon..., p.22. 
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wave of Islamic conquest began in 1356 when the Ottoman 
Turks crossed the Bosporus and captured Gallipoli from the 
Byzantines. By the beginning of the 15th century, the 
Ottomans (or Osmanlis - followers of Osman) emerged as a 
genuine threat to the domains of the flagging Byzantine 
empire. Slowly yet inexorably, through warfare, diplomacy 
and royal marriage, the Ottomans began making inroads into 
the Balkan Christian states. Under the leadership of Murad 
I and then his son Bayezid, the Turks penetrated farther 
into Europe - into Bulgaria, Macedonia, Serbia, and 
Hungary. Christian resistance was anemic due to the 


conflicts among themselves. As Kinross explained: 14? 


.. this age of Ottoman expansion into Eastern 
Europe coincided with an age of retraction in the 
West. No longer, with the final loss of 
Jerusalem in the mid-thriteenth century and _ the 
irruption of the Mongols into Asia Minor, could 
feudal Christendom thrust its frontiers 
eastward. The crusading impulse turned inward 
upon itself as Latin Christians disputed and 
fought with each other. 


Moreover, the Black Death had ravaged and decimated 
nearly a third of the populations in Western Europe and the 
Mediterranean, weakening not only their resolve to expand 


their domains, but also theix xeservoir of soldiers 


149. Lord Kinross, The Ottoman Centuries, (New York: Morrow 
Quill Paperbacks), p.45. 
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necessary to undertake such military campaigns. 

In the early 15th century, Mehmed, the second son of 
Bayezid would restore stability to the Ottoman domains 
after the brief but bloody depredations of Tamurlane (or 
Timur the Lame, or Timur the Tatar) from 1402-1403. But it 
would be left ty» his grandson, Mehmed II (Mehmed the 
Conqueror, 1451-81) to finally succeed in conquering the 
Byzantine empire. On May 29, 1453, Mehmed II's troops 
stormed and occupied the Byzantine fortress and capital at 
Constantinople. The fall of Constantinople marks the end 
of the Byzantine empire and is considered by many 
historians as the turning point between the Middle Ages and 
the modern era. 

Constantinople was renamed Istanbul and would serve as 
the capital of the Ottoman empire for nearly 450 years. 
The strategic location of the city "...gave the Ottomans an 
impregnable capital and an unrivaled military and naval 
base and earned them the respect of all Islam, for the 
taking of Constantine's city had been a goal of Muslim 


endeavor since the days of the prophet, "279 


The end of the Byzantine era and its displacement by 


150. Jchn Joseph Saunders, ed., The Muslim World on the Eve 


of Europe's Expansion, (Englewood Cliffs, N.d.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966), p.2. 
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the Ottoman empire reverberated throughout the known world 
in the 15th century. To the Portugese and the Spaniards, 
it rekindled visions of their own humiliation under Islamic 
domination. On a more practical economic level, it meant 
that alternate trading routes to the East would have to be 
found, in view of the impending domination by the Ottomans, 
of Southwest Asia, North Africa and parts of Eastern 
Europe, including the entire Mediterranean area. The 
prospect of renewed Muslim domination and economic 
subservience in all likelihood prompted the rulers of 
Portugal, Castile, and Aragon, to assess their own internal 
squabbles and decide to find amicable arrangements which 
wuuld enable them to meet this new threat coming from 
Istanbul. 

In 1492, Granada, the last stronghold of the Moors in 
Iberia would fall to the armies of Ferdinand and Isabella 
whose marriage in 1479 had united the previously waxring 
kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. And as mentioned in the 
previous section, the need to circumvent the Muslim 
stronghold on the terra firma of the Old World prompted the 
development of more advanced naval technology which made 
distant sea voyages possible. Two important developments 
in world history were made possible by this technological 
revolution: the voyage to the Americas by Christopher 


Columbus in 1492; and in 1498, Vasco da Gama successfully 
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found an alternate sea route to India by rounding the Cape 
on the southern tip of the African continent. These 
achievements would start the brief yet productive ‘golden © 
age' of Spanish and Portugese rivalry for the domination of 
the Old World; and, equally important, it would usher in 
the age of discovery and exploration which would alter 
permanently and radically the geopolitical landscape. The 
rise to power of the Ottomans therefore, would indirectly 
pave the way for the Renaissance in Europe which in turn 
would precipitate the subsequent waning of Islam's power 
and influence with the emergence of the European colonial 
era. 

Malacca and the Spread of Islam: The spread of Islam 
in *‘Malaysia', and, by association, the missionary work of 
the Sufis received a direct boost in the early 15th century 
with the emergence of Malacca as the preeminent trading 
center in Southeast Asia. 

The rise of Malacer: by 1403 as a trading center was 
made possible by the rapid decline of the Hindu empire of 
Majapahit soon after the death of its founder, Hayam Wuruk, 
in 1389. The immediate cause of this decline was the 
struggle for succession to Wuruk from 1401 to 1406. But 
another plausible explanation provided by G. Coedes in his 
book, The Indianized States of Southeast Asia is that the 


Hindu kingdom of Majapahit never found it expedient to 
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preserve its political and economic interests by converting 
to Islam despite the apparent upsurge in Sufi missionary 
activities and the growing power of the Ottomans in West 
Asia. 

As Tome Pires recounted in his epic Suma Oriental, the 
prince of Palembang, Paramesvara, founded the small 
settlement of Malacca as his own suzerainty which he 
rapidly built up as a transshipment centre due to its 
strategic location on the peninsula. Pires tells how 
Paramesvara converted to Islam upon his marriage to _ the 
daughter of the Sultan of Pase. He changed his name to 
Mohamed Iskander Shah and promptly established an Islamic 
dynasty. Paramesvara's conversion is interpreted by many 
scholars to have been motivated largely by political and 


economic reasons. As D.G.E. Hall explained: +>+ 


The Malaccan dynasty saw in Islam a_ political 
instrument of great value; by adopting the 
religion officially, it secured admittance to 
what Van Leur has described as the ‘unity of 
Islam' with its assurance of powerful allies and 
its expansive ardour. Thus, as Malacca 
established overlordship over the states of the 
Peninsula and of the east coast of Sumatra across 
the straits, so Islam penetrated them. It was a 
political weapon against Buddhist Siam. 


Malacca's rise as a regional power coincided with the 


151. See D.G.E. Hall, op.cit., p.198. 
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upsurge in Ottoman power in West Asia. Its timing could 
not have been more propitious as its rulers rode the crest 
of the second wave of Islam to control the trade and the 
politics of Southeast Asia. Paramesvara, or Mohamed 
Iskandar Shar built Malacca into a large emporium, the 
center of the spice trade from the Moluccas to India. In 
order to attract Arab ships, Islam became the official 


religion of the Malay peninsula. ip2 By urging the 


surrounding states to convert to Islam, the Malaccan rulers 
found a way of maintaining their power and influence over 
the region's inhabitants. 

By the mid-15th century, Malacca became "...the most 
important commercial centre in Southeast Asia...the main 
diffusion centre of Islam" and a "...political power of the 


first rank, able to withstand (Buddhist) Siam. "153 At the 


same time, Malacca helped the Sumatran Muslims to deliver 
the coup de grace to the remnants of the Hindu Majapahit 


empire in 1478.14 


152. See Di Meglio, op.cit., p. 119. Herein lies the 
essence of Prof. Majul's ‘economic theory' which we 
incorporated into the larger trade theory. 


153. See D.G.E. Hall, ibid., p.196. 


154. J. Crawfurd, A Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian 


Islands and Adjacent Countries, (London, 1856); cited in Di 
Meglio, p.116. 
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By this time, the entire Malayan peninsula was 
controlled from Malacca. The port's trading activities 
enabled Islam to spread throughout the region. Islamic 
culture was thus disseminated throughout subordinate 
territories. This expansion proves beyond reasonable doubt 
the critical role played by trade in the Islamization of 
‘Malaysia’. 

Tome Pires provides further proof that Malacca's 
influence extended throughout Southeast Asia, including the 


Philippines, when he described the ports's activities:1° 


Men cannot estimate the worth of Malacca on 
account of its greatness and profits...where 
other ports had one shabandar to take charge of 
all four ships coming into port, Malacca had no 
less than four. The most important was the one 
dealing with the ships from Gujarat. Another was 
in charge of merchants from the Coromandel Coast, 
Bengal, the Mon Kingdom of Lower Burma, and Pasai 
in North Sumatra; a third in charge of those from 
Palembang, Java, the Moluccas and the Bandas, 
Borneo and the Philippines; and a fourth in 
charge of the Chinese and merchants from the 
eastern parts of the Indo-chinese peninsula. 


Meilink-Roelofsz supports Pires' accounts of the 
pattern of conversion in Malacca and its subordinate 
territories. She notes that "...once power was acquired, 


there followed the recruitment of preachers, the building 


of mosques, the expansion of the Muslim group through 


155. See Tome Pires, Suma Oriental, p.327. 
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emigration, assimilation and finally, the conversion of the 


156 his description fits the 


indigenous population. 
pattern of conversion in Mindanao, as recounted by Dr. 
Najeeb Saleeby in his book, The History of Sulu. 

But Malacca's predominance would turn out to be 
short-lived. With the voyage of Columbus and the eventual 
*discovery' of the Americas in 1492, Spain proved that an 
alternate westward route to the Indies could eventually be 
found. To counter this Spanish achievement, Portugal sent 
Vasco da Gama to find another eastward route to the 
Indies. When he successfuly rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
and reached India in 1498, da Gama opened the floodgates 
for the European colonial incursions into Asia for the next 
four hundred and fifty years. 

The entry of the Portugese into the Indian Ocean and 
the ports of Cambay alarmed the Muslims throughout 
Southeast Asia. Their indifference and unwillingness to 
learn anything from the ‘West', particularly in naval 
technology, and their air of superiority left them vastly 
unprepared for and vulnerable to the massive flow of 
Europeans, particularly the Portugese, around the Cape and 


into Asia. "Fleet after fleet sailed from Lisbon, round 


156. See Meilink-Roelofsz, op.cit., p.154. 
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the Cape in the wake of da Gama; and the great Viceroys, 
Almeida and Albuquerque, used their naval power to set up a 


string of bases all round the shores of this vast sea, wt? 


Strategic ports in East Africa were taken by 1505. The 
island of Socotra was seized in 1507. Finally, in 151i, 
Felipe Albuquerque's fleet captured Malacca and permanently 
altered the fate of Islam in Southeast Asia. By capturing 
Malacca, the Portugese finally succeeded in destroying the 
centuries-old Muslim trade hegemony which extended from the 
Red Sea to the China Sea. Once again, tne Muslin, 
principally Arab, traders, would disperse to the 
neighboring islands. But never again in the history of the 
region would another Islamic city-state dominate the entire 
area. With the coming of the Europeans, the age-old 
Christian versus Muslim rivalry would be renewed in another 
part of the world, this time in Southeast Asia. And from 
1571 to 1900, the Philippine archipelago would be the 


principal battleground. 


157. See Saunders, op.cit., p.5. 
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The Crusader Theory: The capture by the Portugese of 
Malacca in 1511 prompted a strong reaction from the Muslims 
in Southeast Asia. This response forms the core of Majul's 
“Crusader Theory'. His theory views the spread of Islam as 
the result of a conscious response on the part of 
Malaysians to the coming of the Portugese and, later on, of 
the other Christian Europeans, notably the Spaniards and 


the Dutch. +78 


The evidence supporting this theory is 
sparse and circumstantial, but nonetheless compelling. 
Throughout the centuries, Muslims have displayed an 
unshakeable, if obsessive zeal during confrontations with 
Christianity and its European proponents. Apparently, then 
and now, Islam serves as an ideological force which unites 
varied peoples across continents in a common struggle 
against the introduction and spread of ‘Western ideas'. 
The Crusader Theory therefore, holds that Islam served to 
counter the coming of Western imperialism and Christian 
colonization. 

Saunders supports Majul's view when he stated: "It has 
been argued that the coming of the Portugese encouraged 


conversion to Islam rather than to Christianity because the 


local rulers saw in it a source of unity and strength 


158. See Majul, Muslims in the Philippines, p.49. 
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against the European tnteuderage However, Saunders also 
notes that while Islam penetrated China from the landward 
side, it never gained a strong foothold in the coastal 
areas. More important, he says, Islam did not succeed 
",..in repeating in the Philippines and Japan its success 


in Malaya and Indonesia. #269 


To understand the phenomenon Saunders describes, we 
now turn to a brief discussion of the Spanish colonial 


period in the Philippines, 1571-1898. 


159. Saunders, op.cit., p.83. 


160. ibid., p.83. 
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B. The Spanish Occupation and the Moros 
The Spanish occupation of the Philippine archipelags 


lasted for about three hundred and thirty years. Like most 
other instances of colonial and imperial rule, the Spanish 
administration was characterized by exploitation, abuse of 
authority, violence and brutality and gross neglect of the 
welfare of the islands' inhabitants. The overwhelming 
verdict of most historians today is that Spanish colonial 
rule had very few, if any, positive attributes. The abuses 
of both administrators and clerics alike all but justified 
the Philippine Revolution of 1896. Spain's apologists often 
tout the legacy of Christianity as its most valuable gift. 
But to a large extent, the introduction and propagation of 
Christianity was used merely to subjugate the islands' 
inhabitants and, through threats of excommunication and 
Divine retribution, to coerce the latter to help Spain 
pursue her primary purpose for straying into Southeast 
Asia: to eliminate its rivals and attain supremacy over the 
lucrative spice trade. 

Spain's colonial rule in the Philippines can be 
characterized in three ways. [It was: 1) an accident of 
fate; 2) a legal anomaly; and 3) a holding action against 
rapid imperial decay. 

When Ferdinand Magellan came to the islands in 1521, 


he thought he had reached the fabled spice islands. He was 
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disappointed when he realized that the islands did not 
possess the abundance of spices which he expected; but he 
claimed the archipelago in the name of the Spanish crown 
anyway. His visit, and untimely death, marked Spain's 
incursion into what was previously considered a Portugese 
domain. The rivalry between these two Iberian powers was 
so intense that in 1529, they both signed the Treaty of 
naragees: This treaty drew an imaginary line seventeen 
degrees east of the Moluccas to establish the boundaries 
between their respective spheres of influence. 

The islands claimed by Magellan clearly fell within 
the Portugese sphere. The Spanish crown, however, intended 
to assert her ‘discovery rights' and did not repudiate this 
claim. However, it was not until Miguel Lopez de Legaspi 
was sent out from Mexico to occupy the islands in 1571 when 
Spain finally established a visible and ultimately, 
unfortunate presence on the archipelago. By the standards 
of international law existing at that time, Spanish 
occupation of the Philippines was an anomaly and a direct 
violation of her treaty with Portugal. Roueentiy: respect 


for such treaties was not a common virtue in those 


161. See D.G.E. Hall, ibid., p.226. 
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Defenders of the Spanish colonial record in the 
Philippines will invariably point out as a major 
accomplishment, how Spain ‘saved' the Filipinos from 
complete Islamization. They claim that by its vigorous 
suppression of the Moros, Spain halted the northerly spread 
of Islam in Asia, thus preserving the cultural richness of 
China and Japan and allowing Christianity to be introduced 
by Spanish and Portugese missionaries. Spain's 
confrontations with the Moros constitute a long, bloody 
segment of Philippine history. For the three centuries 
following Leqaspi's arrival in Manila in 1571, Spain tried 
to extend her control over the entire archipelago, only to 
be continually thwarted by the fiercely independent Moros. 

This constitutes part of the ‘accident of fate' we 
alluded to earlier. Less than a century before their 
formal occupation of the islands, Spain had just captured 
the Islamic capital of Granada and expelled the ‘Moors’ 
from the Iberian peninsula in 1492. Now, by 1600, Spain was 
slowing down the eastward expansion of Islam on the other 
Side of the known world. 

The entry of Portugal and Spain into Southeast Asia 
was not just an extension of their continuing political and 
commercial rivalry. Theiz imperialist ambitions were 
embellished and endowed evengelical sanction by the 


presence of Muslims - Moors - in the region. Their 
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incursions became "...an adjunct to the centuries-old 
crusade of European Christians against Muslims...an 
importation into Southeast Asia of the long centuries of 


162 Crusading spirit 


Iberian warfare against the ‘Moors'." 
begat crusading spirit. As we mentioned in the previous 
section, the reaction of some inhabitants of the islands 
was to embrace Islam and to make their Islamic identity a 
symbol of their desire to remain independent from the 
European ‘interlopers'. 


This point was underscored by the Filipino Jesuit 


historian, Horacio de la Costa, who saia: 163 


Like the Tagalogs and Visayans, these peoples of 
southern Mindanao were Malays...they received in 
the course of the fifteenth century, just before 
the coming of the Spaniards, the Moslem faith. 
The fact that they were Muslims put them, as far 
as the Spaniards were concerned, ina differen* 
category from the rest of the Filipinos. They 
were Moros - Moors - the immemorial enemy of 
Christian Spain; war with them was a crusade and 
could be assumed as just without further 
inguiry. 


On ‘Folk Islam': The fact that the inhabitants of the 
archipelago were coverted to Islam only a few decades 


before the initial contact with the Spaniards is highly 


162. See Gowing, Heritage and Horizon, p.29. 


163. Horacio de la Costa, Jesuits in the Philippines, 
(Cambridge, Mass.,: Harvard University Press, 1961), p.151. 
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Significant to our case study of Muslim separatism in the 
Philippines. These circumstances have given rise to the 
continuing debate and sometimes critical commentaries 
questioning the depth of knowledge and adherence to 
orthodox Islamic practices and beliefs by the Muslims in 
the Philippines. These analysts observe that, unlike 
neighboring Malaysia and Indonesia, Islamic institutions 
did not have the same opportunities to take root and 
mature, and thereby impose the universal character of Islam 
upon Mindanao. 

Even Professor Cesar Majul, the preeminent Filipino 
Muslim scholar acknowledges that at the time of the arrival 
of the Spaniards "...some inhabitants were passing through 
that transitory stage between the older religion and 
Islam. That is, Islamic consciousness might have formed as 
a result of a gradual process ending with the reduction of 
old religious practices to a minimum with a corresponding 
increase in the practice of Islamic rituals and adherence 


nee In other words, the arrival 


to certain dietary laws." 
of the Spaniards in fact prevented the conversion of the 
entire archipelago to Islam through the conquest of Luzon 


and the Visayas and the conversion of the inhabitants en 


164. See Majul, Muslims in the Philippines, p.77. 
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masse to Christianity, thereby making them vassals of the 
Spanish empire. But this effort, as the next section will 
demonstrate, will be long and bloody. For the next three 
centuries, the Moros on the one hand, and the Spaniards and 
their Christianized minions on the other, would wage a 
bitter and perilous fight for supremacy. This conflict 
would establish the groundwork for the Muslim separatist 
movement later on. It would also create the phenomenon 
called ‘Folk Islam' - as the climate of war spawned by the 
constant preoccupation with the Spaniards would prevent the 


Moros from strengthening their Islamic institutions and 


enhancing a homogeneous culture, 169 


Finally, the arrival of Spain in the Philippines 
coincided with the empire's ‘golden age' or ‘siglo de oro' 
which would begin to decline only a hundred years later. 
The persecution of the Jews who comprised the bulk of the 
intellectual and merchant class, the expulsion of the 
Moriscos, the rapid decline in population due to the 
immigration to the New World, weak leadership and 
internecine rivalries, the galloping inflation brought by 


the influx of precious metals and other resources from the 


165. Whether ‘Folk Islam' is a reality or not is the 
subject of an emotional, highly controversial debate - and 
another study. We need only mention it here. 
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new colonies - these and a host of other factors combined 
to bring about the swift and dramatic decline of the 


Spanish empire. 2% 


Spain continued its occupation of the Philippines long 
after her capacity to sustain her far-flung empire had 
diminished. Her presence on the islands therefore 
constituted a heavy burden on her resources. The 
impoverished colonial masters could obviously not provide 
for her even more impoverished subjects. The civil 
administration of the islands was manned by a few Spaniards 


167 nis 


and protected by a handful of Spanish soldiers. 
meant that the vanguard of the Spanish colonial 
administration was backed up by Filipino Christian 
recruits, the Guardia Civil, and the occasional conscripts 
who provided the bulk of the forces sent to fight the 
Moros. The rear guard of the imperial regime was therefore 
provided by the Spanish clergy who used the pulpit te 
continue wringing a tenuous and fragile allegiance froma 


long-suffering population growing increasingly restless. 


The unfortunate legacy of the practice of conscripting 


166. See Vilar, op.cit., pp.41-47. 
167. One estimate put the total number of Spanish soldiers 


on the islands at any given time during the three hundred 
years of occupation at no more than three thousand! 
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Filipinos to fight Spain's incursions into Moro territory 
is the continuing enmity between the Moros and their 
Christian antagonists in Luzon and the Visayas. Spanish 
weakness created one of the conditions for the enduring 
suspicion, hatred and violence between ‘Christians' and 
*“Muslims' and this fact alone justifies to a considerable 
extent the observation that the current conflict is a 


“religious' war. As Ralph Thomas observed: +8 


The Spanish used Christianized Filipinos as _ the 
shock troops of their armies and thus set up 
long-standing antipathy between Muslim and 
Christian Filipinos. The Muslims held the 
Christians in contempt on two counts. First, the 
Filipinos of the Visayas and Luzon had allowed 
themselves to be conquered by the Spanish while 
the Muslims had fought the Spanish to grudging 
truces. Second, the Filipinos of the central and 
northern islands had adopted Christianity, which 
marked them as enemies of Islam and degraded them 
below the Muslim slave class. 


This mutual hostility would accumulate over’ three 
hundred and thirty years of unending conflict which 


historians refer to as the ‘Moro Wars’. 


168. See Ralph B. Thomas, Muslim But Filipino: The 


Integration of Philippine Muslims, 1917-1946, unpublished 
Ph.D dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1971, p.7. 
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The Moro Wars: Peter Gowing commented that "...one of 
the curiosities of history is that it was Spaniards who set 
the limit to the westward expansion of Islam, and it was 
Spaniards who managed to sail halfway around the glcbe and 


set the limits of Islam's eastward expansion as we11, "269 


Regarding Islam's eastward expansion, however, there are 
some observations which may tend to qualify Gowing's 
comment. As we have shown earlier, by the 9th century, 
Islam had already reached southern China but did not have 
the same impact it had when it was introduced throughout 
Southeast Asia. One likely explanation for this is that 
Chinese politics, culture, and economics was far too 
advanced for Islam to make any substantial inroads. As far 
as Japan is concerned, there is no evidence of any contact 
between Arab and Japanese traders during the first three 
centuries of Islam. And because Japan drew heavily from 
their Chinese neighbors in terms of culture, it is 
reasonable to speculate therefore, that Islam could not 
have made any impact there as well. 

When the Spaniards sent an expedition from Mexico to 
return to the Philippine archipelago in 1564, after an 


absence of forty-three years since Magellan's first visit 


169. Gowing, Heritage and Horizon, p.31. 
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in 1521, they found that the largest island, Luzon, and in 
particular, the area now known aS Manila, was already 
inhabited by Muslims. The Spanish chronicler Morga 


described his experience in Manila:*/9 


A few natives from the island of Borneo hegan to 
come with their trade to the island of Luzon a 
few years before the Spaniards subjected it, 
especially to the towns of Manila and Tondo; and 
the people of the two islands intermarried. 
These people of Borneo are Mussulmans, and they 
were introducing theix sect among the natives, 
giving them short prayers and ceremonies’ and 
forms to be observed, by means of some gazizes 
whom they brought with them: and already many, 
and the greatest chiefs, were beginning to hecome 
Muslims, circumcising themselves, and taking 
Muslim names, so that if the entrance of the 


Spaniards had been longer delayed, this sect 
would have extended over all the island, and even 
throughout the others; and it would have _ been 


difficult to have uprooted it from them. (emphasis 
mine) The mercy of God remedied it in time; so 


that, as it was but in the very beginning, it was 

banished from these islands... 

Morga's observations by far provide the most 
compelling evidence for two important points. First, the 
island of Luzon at the time of the return of the Spaniards 
in 1564 was only in its early stages of Islamization. 
Second, the return of the Spaniards to firmly establish 
their presence on the islands by setting up their colonial 


administration unquestionably halted, and then turned back 


170. Antonio de Morga, Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas, 
pp.307-308. 
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the spread of Islam in Luzon. Eventually, Spain and her 
Filipino conscripts would extend their rule over the 
Visayas but it would take a long and costly effort to 
prevent the Moros from extending theix influence beyond 
Mindanao. The first point reinforces our earlier assertion 
that Islam in the Philippines did not have the time to 
develop to maturity its institutions, customs and beliefs - 
thereby making it vulnerable to misinterpretation and at 
worst to superimposition by a more firmly imposed set of 
beliefs, like Christianity. The second point underscores 
the view that because the. Spanish effort was incomplete, 
the successive generations continue to bear the burden of 
their failure to recognize that the Moros were never likely 
to capitulate and give up their Islamic identity. 

As pointed out by F. Delor Angeles, it is interesting 
to note how Spanish writers like Vicente Barrantes and Jose 


Montero y Vidal called the Moro wars querras piraticas.2/4 


Given today's perspective on the Spanish-Muslim conflict 
and the entire unhappy episode of Spanish occupation, 
calling the Moros pirates simply exemplifies the outrageous 


presumption of a certain ‘divine right' or legal sanction 


171. F. Delor Angeles,"The Moro Wars", in Peter G. Gowing 
and Robert D. McAmis, eds. The Muslim Filipinos, Manila: 
Solidaridad Publishing House, 1974. 
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to colonize the islands. As we have shown and argued, the 
Spanish colonial record simply proves that their mission 
was neither divinely ordained nor legally sanctioned. It 
was hardly civilizing, given the utter neglect of the 
educational and health needs of the Filipinos during their 
regime., The Moros did what they had to do in order to 
resist the encroachments and depredations of a hostile 
foreign power and to preserve their way of life and their 
religious beliefs. And as the historical record shows, the 
Spaniards, and later on the Americans, were equally capable 
of committing the same atrocities and perpetrating the same 
injustices they attributed to their erstwhile enemies, the 
Moros. 

The most complete and illuminating account of the Moro 
wars comes from Professor Majul's pioneering book, Muslims 
in the Philippines. Dr. Gowing, in turn, summarized 
Majul's account according to the ‘six stages' indicated by 
Majul. For purposes of brevity, that summary is reproduced 


in Appendix A in its entirety.+/? 


172. See Gowing, Muslim Filipinos: Heritage and Horizon, 
pp.32-34. 
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Cc. The American Occupation and the Moros 

Amid the clash of arms, the Philippine 
Archipeiago became an American coiony. These 
islands, lying some six hundred miles off the 
Chinese coast, bore no conceivable relation to 
American supremacy in the Caribbean, much less to 
the continental security of the United States. 
With their annexation, the United States emerged 
from its habitual, self-sufficient abode in the 
Western Hemisphere and entered the limitless 
realm of world politics, naval rivalry and 
imperial dominion. 


~ A. Whitney Griswold, 

The Far Eastern Policy of the United States 

The Treaty of Paris: Representatives of Spain and the 
United States signed the Treaty of Paris on December 10, 
1898. Article III of the treaty provided for the transfer 
of the entire Philippine archipelago from Spanish to 
American sovereignty, stipulating that "...The United 
States will pay to Spain the sum of twenty million dollars 
within three months after the exchange of the ratifications 
of the present treaty." At that time, the Spaniards 
reluctantly parted with the islands - "their jewel, their 


last Pacific colony." At an early point in the treaty 


negotiations, there were plans "...to cede only Mindanao 
173 ; eas 

and perhaps the Sulus." Their willingness to part only 

with the territories mentioned underscores their 


173. See Leon Wolf, Little Brown Brothers, (New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961), p.164. 
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frustration stemming from nearly three hundred years of 
unsuccessful attempts to fully incorporate these 
Muslim-controlled areas into their colonial government. (See 
Appendix A) 

Certain members of the American delegation were also 
aware of the continuing ‘Moro Problem' and urged that the 
United States spurn Sulu and Mindanao and offer to pay a 


i But all these hopes and plans 


slightly smaller amount .2 
were dissolved by a reluctant President McKinley's 
(often-cited) nocturnal cogitations and their remarkable 
mandate for the United States, through its President’ to 
assume the mantle of its Manifest Destiny, its pre-ordained 
“white man's burden' and to venture fort on the Yankee 
version of mission civilatrice: 

...that there was nothing left for us to do but 

to take them all, and to educate the Filipinos, 

and uplift and civilize and Christianize them and 

by God's grace do the very best we could by them, 

as our fellow men for whom Christ also died. 

Reactions to the annexation were mixed. Isolationists 
criticized the President's imperial ambitions and sought 
immediate independence for the Filipinos. But many 


business groups were instrumental in urging President 


McKinley to proceed with his plan to colonize the islands. 


174. ibid., p.172. 
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Most of these businessmen were ardent supporters of 
McKinley's Republican Party and they viewed the Philippines 
as the key to the markets of East Asia, then controlled by 
the Europeans. They made their opinions known in hundreds 
of letters and telegrams. "Scarcely had the smoke of the 
battle (of Manila Bay, May 1898) cleared than 
business...began to take an interest in the markets of the 
Far Bast and to petition the President to retain the 


islands. "*?? 


At that juncture, commerciai opportunity coincided 
with the political and strategic considerations of the 
United States. Theodore Roosevelt, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, and other 
vocal supporters like Captain Alfred T. Mahan viewed the 
Philippine annexation as a strategic component of America's 
prospective entry into the lucrative markets of China. 
This sentiment was later translated into the ‘Open Door’ 
policy. It was this policy and the prospect of competing 
against the other imperial powers in China which persuaded 
the President to ignore the vociferous yet disorganized 


protests of the anti-imperialists. 


175. A. Whitney Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the 
United States,(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962), 


p.15. 
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Spain was in no position to contest American resolve 
to maintain a presence in Asia. By the end of the 19th 
century, she was already a third-rate power. Her tenure on 
the islands had extended far beyond her capacity to defend 
and to exploit further the islands' people and natural 
resources. The Philippine Revolution in 1896 exposed her 
inability to deal a swift and crushing blow to the 
revolutionary forces. After months of bloody battles, 
there was no question that it was only a matter of time 
before these forces would take over most of the country. 
But the American intervention through Commodore Dewey 
provided Spain with the pretext for withdrawing from the 
Philippines, rather than face the humiliation of defeat at 
the hands of her ‘inferior' subjects. Many scholars allege 
that Dewey's triumph at Manila Bay on May 1, 1898 was 
actually a mock battle arranged by the Spaniards with the 
U.S. government in order to ‘save face' - by appearing to 
resist the American invasion and then, reluctantly, 
capitulating. 

But through all these geopolitical machinations, the 
leaders of the Philippine Revolution and the Moros in Sulu 
and Mindanao did not know the true intentions of both Spain 
and the United States. General Emilio Aguinaldo, then 
commander of the revolutionary forces and later President 


of the First Philippine Republic, claimed that in exchange 
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for his troops' non-involvement in the ‘Battle of Manila 
Bay', the U.S. would renounce all claims to the islands and 


grant the Filipinos outright independence.*/® 


When informed of the Treaty of Paris, the Moros were 
even more incredulous. They insisted that the treaty was 
illegal and continued to assert their sovereignty from any 
foreign power, whether Spanish or American. And they 
certainly would not accede to rule by their perennial 
enemies, the Filipino Christians in Luzon and the Visayas. 
They could not understand how Spain, which had never 
achieved effective sovereignty over them, could transfer 


“sovereign rights' to yet another foreign country.27? 


The Spaniards, however, were intent on leaving. By 
January 1899, they evacuated Cotabato and by the end of 
May, they also withdrew from Zamboanga. With these 
developments, the Spanish colonial presence in the 
Philippine archipelago was effectively terminated. 
Lawlessness reigned in many areas of the country, 


176. Wolf states that there are only oral recollections of 
such discussions. No written evidence has ever been 
brought to light to substantiate Aguinaldo's claim. The 
U.S. has consistently denied giving any such assurances. 
For further discussion, see Wolf, op.cit., p.65. 


177. See Gowing, Heritage and Horizon, p.34. This 
“illegitimate transfer of sovereignty' would be a recurring 


argument in Moro demands for a separate state, as we shall 
see in the next two chapters. 
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particularly in Mindanao. The departure of Spain lefta 
bureaucracy in shambles and an enormous power vacuum which 
neither the Philippine Revolutionary Government in Luzon 
nor the few thousand American troops could fill 


immediately. 278 


In a message to Congress in 1899, President McKinley 


intimated his vision for the Philippine islands:*7? 


». the Philippines are not ours to exploit, but 

to develop, to civilize, to educate, to train in 

the science of self-government. 

Transition Period: Between Two Empires: The Filipinos, 
however, did not share President McKinley's ebullient 
vision of America's mission civilatrice in the 
Philippines. Having fought and won their independence from 
Spain in a bloody two-year revolution, they were adamant in 
demanding American acknowledgement of their freedom and the 
formal recognition of their status as a newly independent 
state. Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, President of the First 
Philippine Republic, declared Philippine independence on 
June 12, 1898. The United States denied recognition and 


proceeded to occupy the islands. Having been betrayed by 


178. Gowing, Mandate in Moroland, p.22-25. 


179. F.B. Harrison, The Cornerstone of Philippine 
Independence, (1922), p.36. 
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their erstwhile allies, the Filipinos in Luzon and _ the 
Visayas organized and prepared to fight a new, more 
powerful foe. 

The Americans were worried that an alliance between 
Aguinaldo's forces and the Moros in Mindanao could be 
Porqed: thus creating a more formidahle united front 
against their colonial occupation. In fact, Aguinaldo did 
send such feelers to the Sultan of Sulu, but received no 


a0 But this fear only betrayed initial U.S. 


reply.! 
ignorance regarding the true state of affairs between the 
Christians and the Muslims in the Philippines. When they 
realized that these two groups were mutually hostile, 
General Otis, Commanding General of the U.S. Army, 
immediately dispatched American troops to Sulu to establish 
their presence there. According to Gowing, the arrival of 
the Americans was an ‘unpleasant surprise' for Sultan 
Jamal-ul Kiram II. Subsequently, Gen. Otis sent Brig. 
Gen. John C. Bates to Sulu in July 1899 to negotiate an 
agreement with the Sultan regarding the presence of troops 


in the area. 


The Bates Agreement: It took two months of persistent 


180. See Gowing, Mandate in Moroland, p.26. See also 


Alunan C. Glang, Muslim Secession or Integration, Quezon 
City: R.P. Garcia Publishing Co., 1969), p.10. 
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negotiations and creative cajolery before Gen. Bates 
managed to persuade the Sultan to sign an agreement on 
August 1899. The Sultan, justifiably, could not understand 
how Spain could cede his territory to the Americans when, 
by virtue of his Treaty of 1878 with the Spaniards, the 


Sultan's sovereignty over Sulu was firmly established. 1®+ 


Over the decades, historians and scholars have debated 
the legality of the so-called ‘Bates Agreement’. Some 
indicate that this was not really a treaty in the legal 
sense of the word since its terms did not require 
ratification by neither the U.S. Senate nor the Sultanate's 
Ruma __ Bichara. The ‘agreement' came into effect when 
approved by the American Governor-General of the 
Philippines and confirmed by the U.S. President. Also, the 
Sultan of Sulu and the datus who signed the ‘treaty’ 
represented only one of the five important groups of Moros 


in Mindanao. +8 


But whatever its legal status really was, the ‘Bates 
Agreement! fulfilled its own brief purpose. For the United 


States, it served strong notice of its determination to 


181. See Majul, Muslims in the Philippines, p.56. For 
another account, see Wolf, Little Brown Brother, p.75. 


182. Garel A. Grunderx and William E. Livezey, The 


Philippines and the United States, (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1951), p.139-140. 
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supplant Spanish influence in the area. To American 
scholars, it provided a necessary holding action, a modus 
vivendi with the Moros which neutralized their potential 
impact on the anti-American resistance breaking out in 
Luzon and in the Visayas. On the other hand, the agreement 
indicates that the Sultan of Sulu was not a political 
novice either. Even without being persuaded by the 
Americans to sign the ‘treaty', he probably knew he could 
not maintain an alliance with Gen. Aguinaldo without the 
other sultans and datus turning against him. The Moro 
population in the Philippines has been and continues to be 
divided into different sub-groups and the Sultan of Sulu 
certainly did not possess effective control over all these 
groups. Some credit must therefore be given to Sultan 
Jamal-ul Kiram II. He held out for as long as he could in 
order to extract as much advantage as possible before 
agreeing not to get involved in a war he did not consider 
joining in the first place. 

The Sultan probably realized also how much more 
powerful the Americans were compared to the now-departed 
Spaniards. He did not want to risk American enmity at the 
outset so signing the agreement bought him some time (and 
money). And besides, the Americans were doing the Moros a 
favor a favor by fighting their bitter enemies, the 


Christian Filipinos. 
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What did the ‘Bates Agreement' provide for? In return 
for Moro recognition of American sovereignty and their 
non-participation in the Aguinaldo-led Filipino rebellion, 
the United States agreed to respect the religious liberty 
and cultural practices of the Moros and to protect the 
Sultan and his subjects in case any other foreign nation 
attempted to infringe on their rights. On the more 
practical side, the Americans effectively bought off the 
Sultan by agreeing to pay $250 a month in gold plus from 
$15 to $75 per month for each of the member-datus in his 


cabinet, the Ruma Bichara.+°? 


No sooner had the agreement been signed when 
intermittent hostilities between Moros and Americans broke 
out and continued for the duration of the American 
occupation. The Moros did not assist the Filipino 
revolutionaries in any way but by engaging the Americans in 
such skirmishes, scholars like Wolff and Majul seam _ to 
imply that the Sultan did not take the agreement too 
seriously - which is much the same way that he dealt with 
the Treaty of 1878 with the Spaniards. In the final 
analysis therefore, the notion of American sovereignty over 


Sulu was a fiction nurtured for politically expedient 


183. See Wolff, op.cit., p.317. 
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purposes; a condition neither party really believed could 
be maintained indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, the Aguinaldo-led forces continued to fight 
the Americans in Luzon and in the Visayas until 1903, when 
the stronger, better-equipped Americans finally prevailed. 
The war took a heavy toll of Filipino lives. For the 
United States, it was a traumatic, if significant 
experience on the perils of colonialism and imperialism. 
Most eyewitness accounts, the official U.S. Army documents 
and the unofficial letters home by servicement reveal how, 
despite all the good intentions and the holier-than-thou 
proclamations, and contrary to their self-image as 
benevolent colonizers, the American servicemen were capable 
of the same degree of brutality and disregard for human 


life as the Spaniards before them. +°4 


With the fighting in Luzon and Visayas suppressed, the 
‘Bates Agreement' had now outlived its usefulness. On 
March 21, 1904, Gen. Leonard Wood, the first American 


Governor of the newly-created Moro Province, formally 


184. For illuminating, documented accounts on the American 
colonial experience and the attendant atrocities, see the 
following texts: a. Stuart Creighton Miller, Benevolent 
Assimilation; b. Peter W. Staniey, Reappraising an Empire: 
New Perspectives on Philippine-American History; and c. 
Russell Roth, Muddy Glory: America's ‘Indian Wars' in the 
Philippines, 1899-1935. 
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notified the Sultan that the agreement was abrogated as of 
that date. 

And what is the historical significance of this Bates 
episode? For one thing, it indicates to us an _ inherent 
failure - by the Syaniards, the Americans and eventually 
the Christian Filipinos - to correctly gauge and completely 
assess the Moro character. Through the decades, they 
substituted legalities, force, money, cajolery and threats 
in dealing with the Moros but withheld that basic human 


respect for their ethnic identity, for their rights as 


equals. Gen. John Pershing referred to Moros as 
‘savages’. 285 Gen. Wood was quoted as saying that the 
Moros were ",...nothing more or less than an unimportant 


collection of pirates and highwaymen, living under laws 


which are intolerable. "2°® 


These contemptuous attitudes towards the Moros merely 
exacerbated the centuries-old alienation and division the 
Spaniards created on the islands. No doubt this negative 
attitude was passed on and willingly absorbed by the 
Christian Filipinos who sought from their new colonial 
masters reassurances of protection from, and active 


185. Gowing, Heritage and Horizon, p.36. 


186. Cited in T.J.S. George, Revolt in Mindanao, (Kuala 
Lumpur: Oxford University Press, 1980), p.59. 
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suppression of, the Mcros in Mindanao. 


A New Civilian Coionial Government, i$61-i1913: Formai 
American colonial administration of the Philippines began 
on July 2, 1901 when William Howard Taft was sworn in as 
the first civilian Governor-General. At last, 
newly-appointed administrators could start implementing 


their idealistic vision of ‘benevolent assimilation'.227 


As mentioned earlier,the Filipino struggle against the 
United States was unsuccessful and by mid-1901 was in fact 
winding down in the face of superior firepower. By 
September that same year, Gen Aguinaldo would be captured 
in Palanan, Isabela. Scattered elements would continue 
fighting through 1902 and early 1903. By the end of 1903, 
the pacification of Luzon and the Visayas was virtually 
complete. But Mindanao was another problem which would 
fester until the end of the American occupation. On May 2, 
1902, the first pitched battles between the Americans and 
the Moros occurred. The colonial government thereafter 
began turninq increasing attention towards the goal of 


placing the Moros under their complete authority. But the 


187. For a fascinating account of America's rude awakening 
to the realities of colonial rule, see Stuart Creighton 


Miller, Benevolent Assimilation: The American Conquest of 
the Philippines, 1899-1903, 
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implacable and increasingly violent assertions of Moro 
independence delayed the lifting of direct military rule 
over Mindanao until 1913. 

U.S. Moro Policy, 1903-1913: When the American 
colonial administration organized the Moro Province on July 
15, 1903, it formally siqnalled its intention to directly 
and forcefully intervene in Moro affairs in order to pacify 
and to fully incorporate the Moros into the Filipino body 


politic, 188 


From 1903 to 1913, the Moro Province would experience 
what Peter Gowing characterized as a combination ‘mailed 
fist' and ‘velvet glove' treatment under the tutelage of 
three strong-willed military officers: 1) Gen. Leonard 
Wood (1903-06); 2) Gen. Tasker Bliss (1906-09); and Gen. 
John J. Pershing (1909-1913). This period constitutes the 
first phase of U.S. colonial administration in an era 
dominated by the Republican Party and its two strongest 
stalwarts, Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft. As 
pointed out by Ralph B. Thomas, it is interesting to note 
how U.S. Moro policy in this and in succeeding periods 
accurately reflected the political philosophy of the 


incumbent Party in the White House. The other distinct 


188. Teodoro Agoncillo, A Short History of the Philippines, 
(New York: Mentor Books, 1975), p.154. 
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periods are from 1913 to 1921 under Wilson, a Democrat; and 
from 1921 to 1932, a Republican era under Presidents 


Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover .+°? when the Democrats under 


Franklin D. Roosevelt regained the White House in 1933, the 
Philippine Independence movement, long stalled under’ the 
Republicans, gained inomentum, culminating in the passage of 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act in March 1934. This Act 
established the Philippine Commonwealth in 1935 and 
promised full independence ten years thereafter. 

Thomas also compared and contrasted the civilian 
versus the military approach to the Moros, particularly in 
the early stages of the civilian takeover of the colonial 
administration. He characterized the policy of Dean C. 
Worcester, Secretary of the Interior in the Philippine 
Commission from 1901-1913, as advocating “separate 
development’ of Filipino Christians and Muslims, under the 
paternalistic direction of the Americans. Worcester 
believed that "...non-Christians should be allowed to 
devlop separately from the Christians Filipinos, with the 
Americans as their tutors and governors." He doubted that 


Christian Filipino officials would provide for the 


189. Ralph 8B. Thomas, Muslim But Filipino: The Integration 
of Philippine Muslims 1917-1946, Unpublished Ph.D. 


dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1971. 
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advancement of the non-Christians.~°? 


By comparison, Dr. Najeeb Saleeby, whom we encountered 
earlier as the transcriber of the Sulu genealogy and as the 
author of The History of Sulu, reflected the views of the 
man-in-the-field. As Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Non-Christian Tribes and later on as the first 
Superintendent of Schools of the Moro Province, he proposed 
a system of indirect American rule through the existing 
datu class - in short a form of autonomy which would 


respect Moro religion, culture and traditions.??2 


But it was the ‘mailed fist' approach of Gen. Leonard 
Wood which apparently prevailed. Wood, a veteran of the 
American-Indian wars and co-founder of the Rough Riders 
group made famous by his longstanding friend, Teddy 
Roosevelt, decided that force and manipulation were 
necessary to secure total Muslim acceptance of American 


rule.+?? For the next three years (1903-1906), he would 


wage a relentless and bloody campaign against the Moros. 
The worst armed resistance against American designs on 


their territory occurred during Wood's administratioon. 


190. Thomas, Ibid., pp.9-10. 
191. Thomas, ibid., p.11. 


192. Thomas, ibid., pp.104-107. 
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Some of the more notorious encounters are: the Hassan 
uprising of 1904-04, the Usap rebellion of 1905, the Pala 
Revolt of 1905 and the infamous massacre of 600 men, women 
and children - an entire Moro community - at Bud Dajo in 


1906.27° 


The administration of Gen. Bliss was a period of 
relative calm. But in 1913, when the Moro Province was 
under Gen. Pershing, the other infamous event, the 


massacre at Bud Bagsak, occurred, resulting in 500 Moro 


deaths. 194 


There would be aan more clashes throughout the period 
of American rule, but none approaching the magnitude of Bud 
Dajo and Bud Bagsak. As Samuel Tan indicated, the 
anti-American disturbances by Moros peaked during first 
decade of American rule (until 1920) and gradually 


"diminished to zero" until the civilian Filipino regime 


(1935) .179 The effect of these two events is highly 
significant. They demonstrated, to the Moros’ primarily, 


but to everyone else as well, the sheer might of the 


193. Agoncillo, ibid, p.155. 


194. By comparison, American casualties under Wood were 18 
dead, 52 wounded, and Pershing's were 15 dead and 25 
wounded. See S. Roth, Muddy Glory, pp.30-35. 


195. See Samuel Tan, The Filipino Muslim Armed Struggle, 
1900-1972, (Manila: Filipinas Foundation, Inc., 1977), 
pp.54-56. 
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American military. Compared to them, the Spaniards were 
puny. For a distinct and proud people long exposed to the 
depredations and incursions of hostile groups, American 
power was a stunning revelation which earned the Moros' 
grudging respect. 

Department of Mindanao and Sulu, 1914-1920: In 1914, 
the Democratic Party finaiiy took over the White House for 
the Eirst time in 16 years. Since the days of President 
McKinley and the Spanish-American War, the Democratic 
platform had traditionally supported the idea of 
independence for the Philippines. The Filipino leaders in 
Manila therefore welcomed with great anticipation the 
change in administration and a new opportunity to press for 
independence. 

When he arrived to take up his new post, 
newly-appointed Governor-General Francis Burton Harrison 
announced that "...all future policies would have 
independence as their ultimate objective and that this 
would be promoted as rapidly as the safety and_ the 


permanent interests of the islands permitted it, wt96 


Harrison's administration was marked by significant 


American achievements in the development of the Philippine 


196. Claude Buss, The United States and the Philippines, 
(Wash. D.C.: American Enterprise Institute, 1977), p.1l. 
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archipelago. In retrospect, such development efforts were 
made possible because the pacification of the belligerent 
groups, particularly the Moros, was virtually completed by 
the previous administration, specifically the military 
Governors of the Moro Province. There was, in effect, 
widespread acknowledgement of American rule; and the 
Filipino leaders, Christians and Moros, apparently 
acquiesced to such rule —- but oniy temporarily. 

It was a period of consensus-building in Philippine 
politics; a time for firming up the ideological ramparts 
which would support’ the move for independence. The 
Americans had to be assured that Filipinos were ready for 
self-government. Sensing this, the Filipinos in turn knew 
that the only way to convince the Americans of this 
capability was to allow the latter to educate the masses, 
to reorganize the bureaucracy and to place Filipinos in 
responsible positions. Thus the thrust of the Democratic 
Party administration of the islands can be summed up in one 
word: Filipinization. And the Filipino leadership in 


Manila actively collaborated in this effort.??’ 


197. For a more detailed discussion of the Harrison 
administration see: 1. Francis 8. Harrison, Cornerstone of 
Philippine Independence, (New York: Century Press, 1932); 
and 2. Michael P. Onorato, Francis Burton Harrison: Origins 


of the Philippine Republic, (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1974). 
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In the area of government reorganization, the colonial 
administration of F.B. Harrison was quite successful. The 
Americans revamped archaic bureaus and departments, set up 
new ones, and established a more democratic and, in many 
ways, more effective civil service. An increasing number 
of Filipinos were trained as civil servants and thereafter 
appointed to middle-level and in some instances, 
top-ranking positions in the colonial administration. This 
was all part of the Democratic Party policy of preparing 
the Filipinos for eventual independence. Statistics show 
that in 1903, there were 2,777 Americans and 2,697 
Filipinos in the civil service. In 1921, at the end of the 


Harrison era, there were 614 Americans and 13,240 


Filipinos.178 

There were other areas where the Harrison 
administration achieved relative success. In public 
health, the programs to disseminate information on 


sanitation and personal hygiene, to dig deeper and safer 
wells, and to provide medical care were initially 
successful but later on were hampered by a lack of funds 
and of qualified personnel. In education, hundreds of 


schools were established with the aim of providing free 


198. T. Agoncillo, op.cit., p.169. 
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primary and secondary education to all Filipinos. American 
teachers, many of them missionaries, came by the boatload 
to the islands. According to T.J.S. George: ",..their 
schools attracted the cream of Filipinos who were already 
moderately educated and were now coached in American ways 
and ideas. They became the nucleus of a new generation of 


Philippine nationalists.-?? 


U.S. Moro Policy, 1914-1920: According to Ralph B. 


Thomas : 22° 


The Harrison administration and the Department of 
Mindanao and Sulu under Governor Frank Carpenter 


aimed at the political integration of Muslim 
Filipinos. The vehicle for their efforts was a 


policy of attraction (emphasis mine). They 
sought to attract Muslim Filipinos to certain 


changes by providing political, social, and 

economic opportunities comparable to those of 

Christian Filipinos. 

Inspite of the apparently benevolent and 
well-intentioned programs in Mindanao and Sulu, this policy 
of attraction was not as successful as many people hoped it 
would be. The failure of such a policy at that time was 
due to two major reasons. 


First, the Americans, despite their relative 


sensitivity to the Moros and their Islamic faith, never 


199. T.J.S. George, op.cit., pp.77-78. 


200. Thomas, op.cit., p.47. 
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really discarded their condescending, often contemptuous 
attitudes towards all non-Christians. The formulation and 
implementation of policies reflected this attitude. 
Because Christian Filipinos responded more enthusiastically 
to their programs aimed at democratization, a stronger bond 
and affinity developed between them. The Moros however, 
asserted their independence and their time-honored 
prerogatives. Two practices which Americans reviled, 
resisted and sought to change were slavery and polygamy. 
Moros considered them as integral parts of their way of 
life and rejected any suggestions to drop these practices. 
It is not difficult to imagine therefore, how these Moro 
practices aroused the Western, Christian proselytizing 
instincts of the American colonizers, just as their Spanish 
predecessors felt for nearly three centuries. 

Second, some Filipino Christians who occupied powerful 
positions in the colonial bureaucracy somehow acquired the 
Americans' contemptuous attitudes and posturings of 
superiority vis-a-vis the Moros. The more unscrupulous 
ones took advantage of their position to aggrandize real 
estate and other forms of ill-gotten property - especially 
in Mindanao - at the expense of the Moros who were averse 
to or ignorant of the bureaucratic paperwork such as fees, 
licenses, land titles, tax returns, etc. The unfortunate 


consequence of this corruption and blatant disrespect for 
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Moro sensitivities, not to mention the unwarranted seizure 
of their ancestral properties, only served to exacerbate 
the *we-versus-they' mentality which continues until 
today. Such unscrupulous practices also reinforced the 
image of ‘Filipinization' as an insidious tool of the 
Harrison administration and their Christian Filipino 
cohorts for the subjugation and alienation of the Moro 


people. As Peter Gowing observed: 797 


Some Moros were genuinely embittered on realizing 

that having been honorably defeated and disarmed 

by the Americans, they were now delivered into 

the hands of the Christian Filipinos, their 

ancient enemies. 

Moros complained bitterly against the american-imposed 
laws and sanctions against slavery, the collection of the 
head tax(cedula), or any other form of taxation and 
licensing such as that required to engage in fishing 
activities. But most significant of all, they were highly 
suspicious of the American-sponsored system of education. 
In their view, this was the most pernicious attempt to 
inculcate ‘Christian teachings and Christian values' which 
would undermine their Islamic faith and foster dissension 


between Muslim parents and their Christianized children. 


To Moros, it was a form of sychological enocide, an 


201. See Gowing, Muslims in the Philippines, p.339. 
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attempt to eliminate their religious and cultural 
identity. And they were particularly vulnerable because 
they were clearly in the minority and were in no position 


to impose nor demand their own educational and cultural 


As a cesuit, the ‘socializing impact' and the goals of 
the “democratization of education' were seriously 
undermined despite strenuous efforts by Governor Carpenter 
and the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. The most 
recalcitrant Moro families sent their slaves' children to 
".,.please the Americans, and ... kept their sons at 


203 : 
home." But an even more serious and unfortunate 


consequence of this typical Moro aversion to Western ideas 
which we discussed earlier in this chapter was that it 
worsened the misunderstanding between the Moros and_ the 
Christian Filipinos. The latter acquired not only 
bureaucratic skills but also gained access to the economic, 
political, social and technological developments at home 
and abroad. Thus, as in other parts of the world, we 
encounter in the Philippines that time-worn dilemma of Dar 
ul-Islam: the demands of modernization and the need to 


202. See Gowing and McAmis, op.cit., Introduction. We will 
discuss this again in Chapter 7. 


203. See Thomas, op.cit., p.60. 
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preserve tradition. Like their Muslim brethren, the Moros 
chose to withdraw into a ",..cultural-religious shell, 
growing suspicious of anything that appeared to threaten 


the only thing left to them, their faith.2°4 


Alarmed at the spectre of Christian Filipino 
domination, Sultan Jamal-ul Kiram demanded more guarantees 
of American respect for his powers over his Sultanate. 
After protracted negotiations, a Memorandum of Agreement 
was signed on March 22, 1915 between Governor Carpenter and 
the Sultan. The Agreement confirmed the latter's status as 
",..the titular head of the Mohammedan Church in the Sulu 
Archipelago, with all the rights and privileges which...may 
be exercised by such an ecclesiastical authority." In 
return, the Sultan affirmed the sovereignty of the United 


States.°9° If anything, the agreement merely confirmed the 


traditional American approach of distinguishing between 
Church and State, between ecclesiastical and secular 
activities. The memorandum served its purpose and the 
Sultan was appeased. 

By the following year(1916), in keeping with the 


thrust of ‘Filipinization', the U.S. Congress passed the 


204. T.J.S. George, op.cit., p.84. 


205. See George ibid. p.110. 
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Jones Act. This piece of legislation abolished the 

Philippine Commission and replaced it with an all-Filipino 

bicameral legislature. With regard to Mindanao and Sulu, 
it created the Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes. In 1920, 
the Philippine Legislature abolished the Department of 
Mindanao and Sulu and placed the provinces of Zamboanga, 
Sulu, Cotabato, Lanao, Davao, Bukidnon, and Agusan directly 
under this Bureau. To the Moros of Mindanao and Sulu, the 
transfer of control over their territory to Christian 
Filipinos was a fait accompli which thus provided 

:..eincontrovertible proof that the Christians of the north 
were identical to the foreign infidels they had been 


fighting for generations."708 


Prelude to Commonwealth, 1920-1935: The passage of the 
Jones Act in 1916 virtually guaranteed independence as soon 
as the Pilipinos demonstrated the capacity to govern 
themselves. But the Moros in the south would not 
cooperate. By 1916, they were largely reconciled to the 
idea of American dominance due to the latter's obvious 
military capabilities. However, the Moros had no respect 
for nor affinity with the Christian Filipinos. 


Unfortunately for them, the latter completely dominated the 


206. George, ibid., p.79. 
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newly-created Philippine Legislature. 

The enactment of the Jones Act also paved the way for 
the institutionalization and implementation of two policies 
which would have drastic consequences on Moro-Christian 
relations in the Philippines. These two policies were: 

1. the policy of assimilation; and 
2. the policy of Mindanao resettlement by people 
from Luzon and the Visayas. 

We will discuss these two policies in the next 
chapter. 

Moros reacted angrily. But curiously enough, they 
turned to the Americans to undo this fait accompli being 
handed down to them. Their timing, nowever, was 
unfortunate because by 1921, the Republicans were back in 
control of the White House and had decided to dispatch a 
reluctant Gen. Leonard Wood to assume the position of 
Governor-General of the Philippine Islands. While 
reportedly less contemptuous and condescending in his 
attitude towards Filipinos in general, he nonetheless 
resisted and tried to retard the growing movement for 
independence spearheaded by Manuel Quezon and his erstwhile 
deputy, Sergio Osmena. The period 1921-26 was marked by 
the celebrated quarrels between the two stubborn and 
headstrong men, Quezon, the nationalist and leader of the 


independence movement, and Wood, the staunch colonialist 
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Between these two forces, the Moros emerged as a 
‘third column’. Because they wanted a separate 
independence, or, if that were not possible, tutelage under 
the Americans, Moros had no recourse but to appeal strongly 
to Governor-General Wood to establish a suitable 
arrangement which would prevent their subjugation to the 
Christians of the north. But Governor-General Wood would 
not listen to them nor to any other arguments promoting any 
form of diminution of the American empire in Asia. As 
aiways, he believed that premature withdrawal would be a 
betrayal of the Philippine people, an obstruction of 
progress, and a discernible neglect of national duty. To 
Wood therefore, the American mission civilatrice was far 
from over. Because of this impasse, Moro leaders wrote 
letters and signed numerous petitions to argue their 
cause. For example, in 1926, the U.S. Congress placed on 
record a ‘Declaration of Rights and Purposes' sent to it by 


a group of Moro leaders. It read: 204 


»-in the event that the United States grants 
independence to the Philippine islands without 
provision for our retention under the American 
flag, it is our firm intention and resolve to 
declare ourselves an independent constitutional 


207. See Gowing, Muslim Filipinos: Heritage and Horizon, 
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sultanate to be known to the world as the Moro 
Nation. It is the duty of the Congress of the 
United States to make provision at once the 
security and protection promised to us when we 
surrendered our arms to the United States. This 
promise is as sacred as any alleged promises you 
may have made to the Christian Filipinos. You 
have left us defenseless, and it is your duty to 
protect us or return to us the weapons you took 
from us and which we freely gave you, relying on 
your promise. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt's victory in the 1932 
Presidential elections revived the hopes of the Elagging 
Philippine independence movement. On March 1934, the U.S. 
Congress passed the Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act 
providing for the establishment of the Philippine 
Commonwealth in 1935 and the granting of full independence 
after ten years. Alarmed and desperate at this turn of 
events, one hundred twenty Lanao datus wrote a letter to 
President Roosevelt in March 1935. The ‘{fvuilowing are 


208 
excerpts: 


Because we have learned that the United States is 
going to give the Philippines independence, we 
want to tell you that the Philippines is 
populated by two different peoples with different 


religious practices and traditions. The 
Christian Filipinos occupy the islands of lLuzon 
and the Visayas. The Moros(Muslims) predominate 


in the islands of Mindanao and Sulu. With regard 
to the forthcoming independence, we foresee what 
condition we and our children who shall come 
after us will be in. This condition will be 
characterized by unrest, suffering, and misery 


208. ibld., p.169. 
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and because of this we do not desire to be 

independent. It is by living under the Stars and 

Stripes that those hardships would not bear down 

against us. The Americans had ever respected our 

religion, customs, traditions, and practices. 

They have also recognized our rights to our 

property. The Americans have directed most of 

their efforts for the welfare of our people. 

Their effort was futile, despite this calculated 
appeal to the American sense of fair play. President 
Roosevelt signed the Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act into 
law and the Philippine Commonwealth was formally 
inaugurated in November 1935 with Manuel L. Quezon as 
President. To the Moros in Mindanao and Sulu, it marked 
another setback in their unending struggle to assert their 
ethnic identity and to govern themselves as an Islamic 
nation within Dar ul-Islam. 

If we compare the records of both Spanish and American 
colonial administrations, the following observations come 
to mind. 

First, both Spain and the United States were motivated 
by the prospect of economic gain and the opportunity to 
beat their respective commercial and political rivals in 
Asia. In the case of Spain, her main intention was to 
dominate the spice trade in the Moluccas by competing with 
and defeating both the Portugese and the Dutch. For the 


Americans, the Philippine archipelago was to be a strategic 


jump-of£ point towards the main objective: the teeming 
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markets of mainland China which was then co-divided by the 
Europeans - Germany, France, and Britain. 

Second, the missionary or Christianizing motive in 
both cases appears to have been of secondary importance. 
In many instances, Christianity became a useful tool for 
extracting or creating allegiance of obeisance to colonial 
rule. This is more evident with Spain, whose clerics’ 
behaviour was often unexemplary and the cause of much 


bitterness and cynicism. 299 


Third, both the Spanish, and later the American 
administrators regarded the Filipinos with contempt, 
derision, and a highly inflated sense of superiority. The 
unfortunate result of this attitude was a periodic tendency 
towards bigotry, ruthlessness and a wanton, if 
un-Christian, disregard for human life whenever their 
‘colonial subjects' transgressed their self-imposed laws or 
were incapable of meeting their altogether alien standards 
of morality. 

The most significant difference between both colonial 
administrations is the fact that the Spanish failed in 


their attempts to subjugate completely the entire 


209. This is vividly illustrated in Jose Rizal's two 
novels, El Filibusterismo and Noli Me Tangere. Jose Rizal 
is the national hero of the Philippines who was executed by 
the Spaniards, at Luneta Park in Manila in 1896. 
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archipelago or, for that matter, to profit from the 
resources, human and natural, of the islands. After three 
centuries, the Spanish ‘empire' was a fiction perpetuated 
only by a flawed and misguided sense of honor and grandeur 
long since tarnished by ineptitude and decay. They made no 
serious attempt to educate their Filipino subjects and the 
Church was allowed to abuse its authority and thereby 
become part of the machinery of oppression and the object 
of hatred and disgust. The people were, over time, 
incensed by the friars' corruption and double standard of 
morality. Without money, without power, and without the 
will to effect drastic positive change, the Spanish 
colonial administration was simply a rotting corpse by the 
time the American fleet sailed into Manila Bay on May 1, 
1898. 

On the other hand, the Americans were more 
successful. The annexation of the Philippines was the 
first foray of the “sleeping giant' into imperial 
adventurism. The United States was brimming with as-yet 
restrained yet enormous military power. But on many 
occasions, this power prompted the Americans to display the 
same degree of intolerance and bigotry, the same propensity 
towards ruthlessness, and the same fixation on economic 
gain - at the expense of its more elevating mission 


civilatrice. On balance, however, the Americans proceeded 
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to earn the grudging respect of many sectors of Philippine 
society - Moro and Christian - because of their obsession 
with fairness, however imperfect. 

But, like the Spaniards, the Americans mishandled the 
Moros in the Philippines. Theiz efforts, though valiant 
and often bloody, and their programs, though 
well-intentioned, failed to grasp the essential nature of 
the Moros and the latter's relationship with the Christian 
Filipinos. Their inability, perhaps unwillingness, to 
acknowledge the fundamental ethnic differences between 
these two groups, and their shortsighted belief that the 
Moros could and should be assimilated into the larger 
Philippine body politic nurtured the smoldering fires of 
ethnic conflict which would later erupt into intermittent 
violence and finally, in the decade of the 70's, into an 
organized movement to create a separate, Moro, 


nation-state. 
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Chapter V 


TWO NATIONS, ONE STATE 


a 


As an individual, the Muslim refuses to concede 
that he is a part of the entire Filipino 


citizenry. He identifies himself by his 
religion. The most common answer to the query, 
"Are you a Filipino?" was NO! followed by an 


explanation, "I ama Muslim." Asked who in their 
understanding were Filipinos, they commonly 
answered: "the Christians" or "the Bisayans," for 
these terms meant about the same thing to them. 


- Alunan Glang, 
Muslim Secession or Integration? 

The establishment of the Philippine Commonwealth in 
1935 and the promise of full independence ten years 
thereafter marked a milestone in Philippine history. To 
many Christian Filipinos, the prospect of full freedom 
brought much excitement and hope. But to the Muslims in 
Southern Philippines, it was cause for serious 
trepidation. Clearly, Moros perceived Christian Filipinos 
as obstacles to their goal of self-rule under Islamic Law. 
Their appeals to the Americans to grant them autonomous 
status under the United States were futile. Instead, by 


1935 the Christian Filipinos assumed responsibility for the 
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Moros! welfare by virtue of the 1935 Constitution which 
allowed them to completely dominate the Commonwealth 
bureaucracy. 

Faced with this fait accompli, the Moro leadership 
decided to play, albeit momentarily, by the new ‘rules of 
the game' established by the Americans and their Christian 
Filipino proteges. The Commonwealth period was therefore 
marked by a notably ambiguous and unstable relationship 
among the Moros, the “departing' Americans, and the 
Christian Filipinos. To some scholars, it was a conscious 
Moro decision to obtain as many advantages as they could 
from the Commonwealth government as a prelude to their 
eventual attainment of autonomous or independent’ status. 


As Samuel Tan explained: 71° 


Unlike Christian Filipinos, they rejected western 
culture and integration, preferring instead some 
kind of ‘collaboration' with colonial officials 
and, later, with Christian Filipinos in exchange 


for some benefits including support in feudal 
conflicts. 


In this chapter, we will study how the policies of the 
Commonwealth government toward the Moros would 


unfortunately lead to the conditions described by Michael 


210. Samuel Tan, The Filipino Muslim Armed Struggle: 
1900-1972, (Manila: Filipinas Foundation TIiec., 1977), 


p.104. 
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Hechter as the characteristics of an internal colony. 222 


Recalling our first hypothesis in Chapter 1, we _ stated 


that: 222 


Hypothesis 1.0 

An ethnic community which attains the status of 

an internal colony by being intensely subjected 

to both cultural domination and economic and 

political discrimination will organize a 

separatist movement and seek independence. 

How long can an ethnic group endure cultural, 
political and economic domination? To what extent can this 
group absorb and accomodate the values, norms and goals of 
a people they consider as ‘aliens' and as obstacles to 
their desire to govern themselves under their own laws, 
norms, and values? In this chapter, we will trace the 
plight of the Moros from 1935 to 1965. Using the above 
hypothesis as our guideline, we will study why, despite 
many attempts to deal ‘justly' and ‘correctly’ with the 
so-called ‘Moro problem', successive governments in Manila 
were rebuked and frustrated by the Moros' resistance to 
Programs they felt would deprive them of their ethnic 


identity in the process of being absorbed into a larger, 


all-encompassing, Filipino nation. We will also examine 


211. See Chapter 2, pp.70-78; and Chapter 3, pp.938-101. 


212. See Chapter 1, p.5. 
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how such failures were due to the bureaucrats' own 
ineptitude, insensitivity, inflexibility and unwillingness 
to listen to, perhaps acknowledge and do something about, 
Moro needs and aspirations. 

A. President Quezon's Commonwealth Government 

When the new Commonwealth government assumed its 
responsibilities in early 1935, it identified its two most 
urgent problem areas as: 


1. Economic stagnation and dependence on the United 
States; and 


2. Military unpreparedness in view of the threat of 
invasion by an expansionist Japan. 

As Ralph B. Thomas observed, the Quezon government's 
",...concern for Muslim Filipinos and their development was 
a poor third priority, preceded by the aims of increased 
economic opportunities for Christian Filipinos and national 


at3 The ruling elite in Manila 


unity and security..." 
clearly felt a strong need to wield effective control over 
the Moros in order to prevent them from hindering or 


undermining the government's continuing efforts to secure 


full independence after ten years. The Commonwealth 


213. See Ralph B. Thomas, Muslim But Filipino: The 
Integration of Philippine Muslims, 1917-1946, unpublished 


Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1971, 
p.267. 
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government's Moro policy had two clear objectives: 


First, to assimilate the Moro population into the 
mainstream of a larger Filipino culture and society; and 


Second, to promote national unity and security 
through the resettlement of Christian Filipinos coming from 
Luzon and the Visayas throughout the entire island of 
Mindanao. 


To President Quezon, national unity as a goal took 
precedence over special ethnic concerns. Most indicative 
of this policy is a speech he made to the first session of 


the First National Assembly on June 16, 1936:714 


The time has come when we should sytematically 
proceed with and bring about the colonization and 
economic development of Mindanao. A vast and 
rich territory with its untapped resources is a 
temptation to enterprising nations that are 
looking for an outlet for their excess 
population...If, therefore, we are resolved to 
conserve Mindanao for ourselves and our 
posterity, we must bend all our efforts to occupy 
and develop it and guard it against avarice and 
greed. Its colonization and development will 
require no little capital. But every cent spent 
for this purpose will mean increased national 
wealth and greater national security...There are 
provinces in Luzon and the Visayas that are 
already overpopulated. There are localities in 
some of these provinces where the people live on 
large estates without opportunity to earn a 
livelihood sufficient to meet the necessities of 
civilized life, much less to own the land wherein 
they live and which they cultivate. It is 
inconceivable that such a situation should exist 
in a country with extensive areas of fertile 
uncultivated lands. I invite you therefore to 
give this matter preferential considervation...The 


214. See Thomas, ibid., pp.263-264. 
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so-called Moro problem is a thing of the past. 

We are giving our Mohammedan brethren the best 

government they ever had and we are showing them 

our devoted interest in their welfare and 

advancement. In turn they are giving us their 

full cooperation. Let us reserve for them in 

their respective localities such land of the 

public domain as they may need for their 
well-being. Let us at the same time place in the 
unoccupied lands of that region industrious 

Filipinos from other provinces of the 

Archipelago, so that they may live together in 

perfect harmony and brotherhood. 

Clearly, therefore, President Quezon placed national 
security above all other concerns. And in the name of 
“national security' he justified the government's decision 
to resettle mainly Christian Filipinos from Luzon and the 
Visayas as necessary in order to prevent Mindanao from 
falling into expansionist Japan's hands, in view of the 
Sizeable Japanese colony located in Davao province. Quezon 
even used the word colonization to describe the 
resettlement of Mindanao. It is no wonder therefore, that 
the Moros were justifiably alarmed at Quezon's Moro policy 
especially since the Commonwealth government, not they, 
would decide how much of ‘public domain' land to ‘reserve’ 
for Moros as the latter "...may need for their 
well-being." Quezon's Moro policy would no doubt take away 
from them their prerogatives over their own territory. 

Quezon's pronouncements on the “so-called Moro 


Problem' were soon buttressed by three distinct actions 


deemed by the Moros as part of a deliberate and systematic 
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policy to deny them their goal of self-rule under Islamic 
Law and to further institutionalize their status as 
second-class citizens within the Philippine Commonwealth. 
These three actions were: 

1. the decision to end the Sulu Sultanate by not 
naming a successor to Sultan Jamal-ul Kiram after his death 
on June 7, 1936; 

2. the abolition of the Bureau of Non-Christian 
Tribes as of December 31, 1936, and the creation of the 
position of Commissioner for Mindanao and Sulu; and 

3. the passage of Commonwealth Act 691, otherwise 
known as the Homestead Act of 1936, providing assistance to 
tenants who had decided to move to Mindanao and Sulu. 

The End of the Sulu Sultanate: When Sultan Jamal-ul 
Kiram signed a memorandum of agreement with Governor Frank 
Carpenter on March 22, 1915, he surrendered all his claims 
to temporal authority in Sulu to the United States. In 
return, the U.S. recognized his ecclesiastical authority as 


the ‘titular head of the Mohammedan Church’ in the Sulu 


archipelago.-!? No one could have foreseen at that time, 


that this agreement would provide the legal basis for 
putting an end to the Sultanate itself. With the 
establishment of the Philippine Commonwealth and the 
gradual withdrawal of the United States from direct rule, 


such ‘temporal powers' which the Sultan yielded to the 


215. See above, p.202. 
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Americans were, de jure, passed on to the Filipino 
government in Manila. 

So when Sultan Jamal-ul Kiram died on June 7, 19336 
after a long illness, his potential successor needed to be 
approved by Quezon himself in his capacity as President of 
the Commonwealth. A bitter rivalry ensued among the rival 
Claimants to the position of Sultan. President Quezon and 
Teopisto Guingona, Director of the Bureau of Non-Christian 
Tribes seized this opportunity to do away with an 
institution which they strongly felt interfered with their 
plans of completing Commonwealth jurisdiction over all of 


the Philippines, especially in Moro-occupied Mindanao. “© 


Resisting any suggestions and entreaties to appoint a 
successor and to preserve the Sultanate, Quezon ordered 
Guingona to issue a public statement that the Commonwealth 
government would recognize no successor. Both men wanted 
the Sultanate to end with the death of Sultan Jamal-ul 
Kiram, leaving the Commonwealth as the sole political 


authority in sarge 


216. For the Commonwealth, one of its many points of 
disagreement with the Sultan was the latter's insistence on 
his ‘legal! right to perform judicial functions in their 
Agama(religious) courts on matters of personal disputes and 
conflicts between Moros. 


217. See Thomas, ibid., p.232Z. 
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When two rival claimants were each crowned as Sultan 
by their respective supporters, Quezon's clever political 
solution was to appoint one of the two, Datu Ombra 
Amilbangsa otherwise known as Sultan Amirul Ulama, as the 
first Muslim Filipino Governor General of Sulu. In return, 
Datu Amilbangsa relinquished his religious authority and 
the ‘Sultanate'. In effect, the Sultanate was eliminated, 
thus denying the Moro population of the leadership and 
Spiritual guidance the Sultan provided. The Moros of Sulu, 
therefore, were left with no choice but to live under the 
authority of the government in Manila. In the final 
analysis, the Moro leaders were not really strong or 
committed enough to resist the personal rewards for 
cooperating with a government in Manila determined to 
control their destiny. 

Abolition of the Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes: 
Despite strong opposition by representatives from the 
predominantly Moro provinces of Lanao, Cotabato, and Sulu, 
President Quezon decided to abolish the Bureau of 
Non-Christian Tribes as of December 31, 1936. It was 
replaced by the Office of the Commissioner for Mindanao and 
Sulu. Because the declared Moro policy of the government 
was assimilation, Quezon's decision was not a total 
surprise and was in fact a logical move consistent with 


this policy. To him, equal protection under the law, 
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albeit, constitutional, non-sectarian law, meant that no 
group would receive special treatment nor be accorded 


special status or privileges.-?° 


The new Commissioner for Mindanao and Sulu, Marcial 
Kasilag, had only recently been Director of Public Works. 
His background as an engineer was significant to note 
because, as Thomas stated, "...the Commissioner symbolized 
the changeover from primary concern for the advancement of 
non-Christian Filipinos and their territory, to the 
development of Mindanao for the greatest immediate benefit 


to the nation as a whole."2? 


On balance, the effect of the Bureau's abolition was 
mixed. On the one hand, the officially-sanctioned 
distinction between ‘Christian' and ‘non-Christian' was 
dropped in favor of an all- inclusive, Filipinized 
category: ‘Mindanao and Sulu'. The Bureau's name was a 
throwback to a colonial era then being dismantled. 
Unfortunately, many Moros did not sympathize with such 
nationalistic symbolisms or euphemisms because they still 


218. This is the major reason why economic, political and 
social data on the Moros is very limited. Government 
policy forbade the collection of information specific to 
ethnic affiliation/origin. Most available data therefore 
stems from the work of individual researchers doing primary 
data collection. 


219. Thomas, ibid., p.271. 
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could not and would not identify themselves as full-fledged 
Filipino citizens. They were Muslims, first and foremost, 
Since Islamic Law as laid down by the Koran, and not the 
Commonwealth Constitution of 1934, defined their legal and 
spiritual existence. To them, the elimination of the 
Bureau was neither reassuring nor surprising. Their loss 
of ‘special treatment' simply confirmed what they had known 
for a long time: that their ethnic identity was imperiled 
by the ever-growing domination of the Christian-controlled 
government over their lives. 

Passage of Commonwealth Act 691: This Act, also known 
as the Homestead Law of 1936 provided the legal apparatus 
for the resettlement and de facto colonization of Mindanao 
by migrants from Luzon and the Visayas. According to 
Glang, the Homestead Law, together with the Land 
Registration Act deprived the Moros of "...some of their 
proprietary rights in that all lands within the areas 
occupied by the Muslims were considered public lands which 


belong to the State.n??° 


220. See Glang, pp.13-14. He stated that:"The Land 
Registration Act established the system of registering 
private ownership over lands, and recognizes only these 
titles to properties that could be registered under it. 
These are: 1. the Informacion Possesseria; 2. registration 
under the Spanish Mortgage Law; and 3. Imperfect title or 
possession since 1894." In short, through their Christian 
Filipino proxies, the Spaniards reached out from their 
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Quezon's resettlement policy opened Mindanao to all 
types of adventurers - many of whom took advantage of Moro 
disregard for licensing and land titling practices to seize 
property on the basis of the Land Registration Act which 
declared such lands ‘public' and therefore subject to the 
first claimant who could produce a ‘legal' title. It is 
not surprising that even among the new settlers, a lot of 
cheating was going on. Karl Pelzer noted that some claims 
were disallowed or even rejected because some wealthy and 
influential individuals had already filed for the land 
without ever seeing it. Choice real estate in the Moro 
areas of Lanao and Cotabato were taken over in this 


221 
manner. 


Those Moros victimized by the landgrabbers were 
practically helpless. The Commonwealth was in its early 
stages and its reSources were severely limited. More 
important, the legal apparatus and the mechanisms for the 


redress of grievances and the application of law were 


imperial graveyard and dispossessed Moros of their land 
because they were not registered with the Spanish 
government in Manila. Of course, we all know that = such 
registration was impossible because the Spaniards never 
fully conquered Morolandia. 


221. Karl Pelzer, Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic 
Tropics: Studies in Land Utilization and. Agricultural 


Colonization in Southeastern Asia, (New York: American 
Geographical Society, 1945), pp.133-134. 
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inchoate and definitely unable to meet the special needs of 
victimized groups like the Moros. Unfortunately, the Moros 
were not the only ethnic groups taken advantage of by these 
unscrupulous migrants. Nearly all of the other groups in 
Mindanao were victimized as weil. 

Quezon justified the resettlement program as a 
necessary part not only of his national economic 
development program but of the security needs of the 
country also. In his only reference to the Moros in his 


autobiography, The Good Fight, he declared: 27? 


...there existed an international aspect of the 
Mindanao question of profound importance to the 
Filipino nation...unless we fully opened up, 
protected, and settled, and thus made use of this 
great, rich, only partly developed island, some 
other nation might some day try to move in and 
make it their own. For the past twenty years, 
continued and successful efforts to colonize 
Mindanao from the north have been 
undertaken...but these colonizations were very 
expensive for the Government and, at best, only 
partly met the issue...transportation and access 
were the key to full solution of this problem, so 
during my administration, I pushed for opening of 
modern roads across Mindanao, and Filipinos from 
the north took advantage of these opportunities. 


President Quezon not only believed but also 
substantiated the view held by many that Mindanao was a 


land of great beauty and promise. As we shall see in the 


222. Manuel L. Quezon, The Good Fight, (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1946), pp.169-170. 
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next section, his belief was not unfounded. His reference 
to *some other nation' obviously meant Japan, which had 
just invaded Manchuria and showed definite signs of 


potential military aggression throughout asia. °2? 


But there were other reasons why the resettlement of 
Mindanao was a convenient program for the Commonwealth. 
According to Thomas, "This island(Mindanao) held vast, 
undeveloped agricultural land that could absorb great 
numbers of dissident farmers from Central Luzon as well as 


the underemployed from other overpopulated areas.1774 


No doubt the Moros were outraged not only at the 
unscrupulous theft of their ancestral lands but also at the 
denial of their ‘special treatment’ and the unwarranted end 


to the Sultanate of Sulu. They viewed all of this as a 


223. At that time, there was a sizeable Japanese colony in 
Davao which was considered a threat to national security in 
view of Japan's military adventurism in Manchuria and 
Korea. As it turned out, this view was correct. As 
Philippine military records indicate, some of these 
Japanese settlers turned out to be high-ranking officers of 
the Japanese army later on. Quezon's idea was for 
substantial numbers of Christian Filipinos to settle in the 
areas adjoining the Japanese colony in Davao to keep the 
latter under constant surveillance and scrutiny. 


224. See Thomas, ibid., p.261. Agoncillo describes’ the 
Commonwealth period as a time of both labor and peasant 
unrest. The Communist Party of the Philippines was formed 
during this period and relied on the Central Luzon farmers 
as their source of clandestine support. See also 
Agoncillo, op.cit., p.266. 
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planned and systematic colonizatioon of Mindanao by their 
enemies and oppressors, the Christian Filipinos. According 


to Peter Gowing: ae 


The Moros resented their status as de_ facto 
second-class citizens. The most serious armed 
opposition to the Government in this period 
occured in Lanao, where small groups of Maranao 
raised red flags of defiance in scattered cotas 
around Lake Lanao beginning in June 1936, and 

lasting down to 1941. 

The Commonwealth government of Manuel Quezon 
consistently demonstrated its resolve to control the 
destiny of the Muslims in Southern Philippines. Its avowed 
aim was ‘assimilation' and to this end, it developed and 
implemented a policy which undermined the political and 
religious leadership of the Sulu Sultanate in an effort to 
transfer Moro loyalties to a secular government. Then and 
now, it is apparent that such a policy was incompatible 
with the reality of Islam - as both religion and way of 
life, and as a combination political, spiritual, economic 
and social system. 

The resettlement program has had a permanent effect on 
the political, economic and social conditions of Mindanao. 


As we shall see in the next £Eew sections, it opened up new 


areas for investment and development, albeit, under 


225. Gowing, Heritage and Horizon..., p. 178. 
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Christian Filipino control. The program also reduced the 
Moros’ numerical advantage in Mindanao, in effect, diluting 
their claim to exclusive ownership rights to the island. 
Intermarriage and other forms of social intercourse have 
altered the socio-cultural landscape as the second and 
third generation of these settlers extend and flex their 
political and economic influence over larger parts of 
Mindanao. 

To summarize, the specific Moro policies of the 
Commonwealth government took the first steps in making the 
Moro community an internal colony of the Philippines. The 
decision to encourage migration may, on the surface, seem 
like a benevolent gesture on the part of the government not 
only to create ‘meaningful interaction between Christians 
and Moros', but also to foster cooperation in the imminent 
post-independence era. But as we shall see later on in 
Chapters 6 and 7, this plan would backfire and would 
directly create the conditions for the emergence of an 
organized separatist movement. 

Ironically, the war against the Japanese would, toa 
certain extent, perpetuate the flawed strategy of the 


Quezon government in dealing with the Moros. 
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B. The Japanese Occupation 

On December 7, 1941, the worst fears of the Filipinos, 
Muslims and Christians alike, were realized. With their 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor and the simultaneous 
bombings of American bases in the Philippines, the invading 
Japanese crushed the hopes of the Commonwealth leadership 
of attaining full independence by 1945, the year designated 
in the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934. With the Japanese 
invasion, the Moros' aspirations for self-government were 
dissipated by the harsh and brutal fighting and the 
subsequent occupation by the Japanese of the entire 
archipelago. 

But the Japanese Occupation became an unwitting, if 
providential instrument for the emergence of the following 
related phenomena: 

1. the unusually high degree of cooperation 
between Moros, Americans and Christian Filipinos in their 
guerilla activities against the Japanese; and 

2. the rise to prominence of several key Moro 
figure who, by leading their respective guerilla groups 
against the Japanese, would attain the respect and 
legitimacy that would allow them to dominate Moro 
participation in Philippine politics until 1972. 

Moro-Christian Cooperation: This cooperation between 
two erstwhile enemies against an intruding third party is 


not totally surprising. If an intruder is particularly 


persistent, demanding, and brutal, an alliance of 
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convenience usually arises between the erstwhile 
combatants. They will join forces to oust the third party 
in order to insure their continued existence. At the same 
time, however, this struggle is used by each group to win 
the respect of the masses and earn the legitimate right to 
pursue its goals or to impose its values, norms, and 


institutions upon society. °2° 


In the period shortly before the December 7 attack, 
President Quezon already laid the groundwork for this 
historic, if long overdue, cooperation between Filipino 


Muslims and Christians. As described by Ralph Thomas :°2! 


When President Quezon mobilized the Philippine 
Army Reserves in August 1941, both Muslim and 
Christian Filipinos took their piaces as officers 
and soldiers. The 10th Military District 
comprising Mindanao and Sulu was garrisoned by 
the 101lst Division of the Philippine Army, which 


was part of the United States Armed Forces - Far 
East (USAFFE). Muslims and Christians were 
incorporated in this division without 
segregation. Units of trainees were from 


predominantly Muslim provinces and included some 


226. The Communist-inspired rebellion led by the Huks in 
the period immediately after the war is a prominent 
example. The Huks gained the support of the peasantry, 
primarily in the rice-growing areas of Central Luzon 
because of their illustrious record in fighting against the 
Japanese. On the other hand, the decisive victory of the 
Communist forces led by Mao Tse-Tung in mainland China 
resulted, not from an alliance with the Kuomintang but from 
their own success in winning the peasants' support because 
of their tenacity against the Japanese. 


227. See Thomas, ibid., p.290. 
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Christians under Muslim officers. 


When the wax broke out, these officers and soldiers 
were reorganized into guerilla units in the interior of 
Mindanao because Japanese occupation of Moroland was 
effectively limited to the coastal areas. For the next 
three years, these disparate, sometimes competing groups 
comprised of Moros, Americans and Christian Filipinos would 
harass, ambush and ultimately wear down their Japanese 
enemies until the arrival of the Americans in Mindanao in 
early 1945. 

This cooperation was not totally harmonious; nor did 
it extend to all parts of Mindanao. As Ralph Thomas noted, 
there were tragic incidents of Moro outlaws attacking 


isolated Christian settlers, and of Christian Filipinos 


retaliating against innocent Moros. 27° There was also the 
issue of Moro collaboration with the Japanese. As with 
other Filipinos in other parts of the country accused of 
such activities, we can surmise that the better part of 
wisdom for some datus meant ‘tactical cooperation' with the 


Japanese in order to prevent any further abuses by the 


latter against the civilian Moro population. “27 Of course, 


228. Thomas, ibid., p.292. 


229. See Gowing, Heritage and Horizon, p.180. 
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there were also unscrupulous ones who profited from their 


230 By and large, the majority of Moros did 


collaboration. 
not like their self-proclaimed ‘liberators'. As Samuel Tan 
explained: "Although collaboration was as true among the 


Muslims as it was among the Christians, there were more 


datus who favored alliance against the Japanese ."274 


Tan's observation is highly plausible because the 
Japanese, during their entire stay in Mindanao, never 
managed to convey or proclaim any sympathy towards the Moro 
aim of self-government. According to Thomas, the Japanese 
considered Mindanao as a highly strategic stronghold 
against a possible Allied invasion from Borneo and Celebes 
and thus never considered abandoning the island. He 


wrote:*? 


».-nO open moves were made to encourage 
separatist tendencies on the part of Muslim 
Filipinos, who were included in the general 
framework of the Japanese Military Administration 
of the Philippines and the Filipino civil 
government. The Japanese did make a moderate 
appeal to Muslim Filipinos as brother Asians 
whose moral and religious life had been inhibited 
by Christian Western domination, but generally, 


230. Many reportedly paid with their lives at the end of 
the war when irate civilians, mostly the collaborators' 
victims, sought them out and lynched them. 

231. See Tan, op.cit., p.106. 


232. See Thomas, Asia for Asiatics, p.44. 
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the Japanese approached Muslims in the same way 

as they did Christian Filipinos. 

To ths Moros, the Japanese were never ‘brother 
Asians'. And the heavy-handed and brutal Japanese style of 
colonization belied all her sloganeering of ‘Asia for the 
Asiatics' or a ‘Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.' 
The inhabitants of Mindanao, particularly the Moros, 
resented Japanese intrusion and viewed their guerilla 
participation as a unique opportunity to demonstrate not 
only their fighting prowess to friend and foe alike, but 
also to consolidate their respective constituencies. 

A New Generation of Moro Leaders: The centerpiece of 
the Japanese strategy for the subjugation of Mindanao was 
the cooptation of prominent Moros in Sulu, Lanao and 
Cotabato and using them as ‘puppet leaders' to impose their 
regulations. The Japanese used this tactic not only in the 
Philippines, but throughout their other occupied 
territories in Asia as well. In their view, this 
facilitated the local population's acceptance of Japanese 
rule. 

In Sulu, both Datu Ombra Amilbangsa, erstwhile 
Governor of Sulu under the Commonwealth, and his chief 
rival, Hadji Gulamu Rasul, made public speeches urging 
support for the Japanese. But neither Datu Ombra nor Rasul 


ever wielded effective power. As competing patriarchs of 
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the pre-war Muslim order in Sulu, their ‘collaboration’ was 
deemed dubious and widely understood to be merely symbolic 
of their desire to avert Japanese abuses against their 
people. 

This was the same situation faced by the Sultan sa 
Ramain, Alaoya Alonto, of Lanao. In fact, he wrote a 
letter to Colonel Wendell Fertig, the guerilla commander of 
Mindanao, explaining that he "...had no alternative except 
to surrender to protect life and property from lawlessness 


and cruelty of our enemy ."24 The Sultan's loyalty was not 


suspect even as he sold rice to the Japanese. Only a month 
before Pearl Harbor, the Sultan was elected to the Senate 
in the Commonwealth government's new bicameral 
legislature. This position indicates that his continued 
support for and cooperation with a postwar Filipino 
government would remain vital. 

In Cotabato, the Japanese relied heavily on _ two 
families, the Piang clan and the Sinsuat clan ~ traditional 
rivals in local politics. But the base of support of these 
two families was found mainly along the lower Cotabato 
River Valley and the western coast. They had no support in 


the interior of Cotabato thus their impact as Japanese 


233. Thomas, Asia for Asiatics, p.49. 
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front men was limited. 

These *old-guard' leaders of Sulu, Cotabato and Lanao 
therefore found themselves in the unenviable position of 
submitting to a foreign power and being used as_ puppet 
leaders trumpeting a colonial regime largely unsympathetic 
to their particular goal of self-rule. As explained 
earlier, this ‘collaboration' can be understood as an 
attempt on their part to protect their people from the 
brutal treatment of the Japanese. The people, on _ their 
part, seem to have understood this because most of the 
leaders mentioned so far were elected to public office 
after the war. But their post-war tenure in public office 
would be brief due to the emeraence of a new generation of 
Moro leaders who gained prominence as guerilla fighters 
during the war. 

The most prominent among the post-war generation of 
Moro leaders was, no doubt, Datu Salipada Pendatun. He and 


34 headed the 


his brother-in-law, Datu Udtog Matalam” 
guerilla forces throughout Cotabato. Their guerillas 
included both Christian and Muslim Filipino 


soldiers/volunteers as well as a number of Americans. 


234. We will encounter Datu Udtog Matalam later on in this 
study. in 1968, he formed the Mindanao Independence 
Movement - the first separatist group formally organized by 
the Moros. 
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While the Japanese controlled the area around Cotabato town 
and the agricultural colonies around Koronadal and Allah 
Valley, Pendatun's forces controlled the vast interior part 


of the provinces’? According to Thomas, Datu Pendatun was 


among the few educated Muslim Filipinos who applied for 
Reserve Commissions under the Military Training Act of 
1935. He was "...assigned to command the Maranao trainees 
because of a lack of experienced Christian officers capable 
of handling them." No doubt this training and experience 


served him well in his role as guerilla commander . 226 


Datu Pendatun parlayed his record as a guerilla 
fighter and war hero into elective posts as 
Senator-at-large and later as Congressman from Cotabato. 
For many years, he would be among the most powerful and 


visible Moro politicians in the Philippine legislature.?? 


Lanao Province was an even more vital center of 
guerilla activity in Mindanao. One reason was because the 
rice surplus of the interior Lake Lanao area was needed to 


feed the Japanese-occupied northern coastal communities. 


235. See Gowing, Heritage and Horizon..., p.181. 
236. See Thomas, Muslim But Filipino..., p.274. 
237. Datu Pendatun would continue to play a role in Muslim 


affairs even after Congress was abolished in 1972 by 
martial law. 
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The Lanao area produced four post-war leaders. They were: 
a) Tomas Cabili, a Christian lawyer with distant Maranao 
ancestry and previous service as Lanao provincial official; 
b) Domocao Alonto, son of the Sultan sa Ramain; c) Rascid 
Lucman, the Sultan's son-in-law; and da) Datu Manalo 
Mindalano. 

While Cabili, Mindalano, and Lucman headed their own 
guerilla groups in fighting the Japanese, Alonto would lead 
a Muslim delegation to Tokyo in August 1943 to sing the 
praises the Japanese wanted so much to hear. After the 
war, all four would be elected to public office at one time 
or another. And while Cabili and Mindalano would 
eventually fade into obscurity, Alonto and Lucman would 
play significant roles in the Moro struggle for recognition 
and respect within th2 new Philippine Republic which would 
be inaugurated on July 4, 1946. 

With the arrival of the Americans, those datus who 
previously supported the Japanese promptly turned their 
backs and proclaimed their loyalty to the liberation 
forces. Soon after the Japanese surrender, the post-war 
government of President Sergio Osmena (President Quezon 
died in the U.S. in 1944) gave immediate recognition to 
Muslim Filipinos for their efforts against the Japanese. 
Many Moros were included in the list of official war 


veterans who would later be eligible for veterans’ 
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benefits. 

No doubt, the wartime experience proved wrong those 
sceptics who said that Christian-Muslim cooperation was 
impossible. But war is an extraordinary circumstance and 
the overwhelming feeling at the conclusion of the 
hostilities was one of wariness and of renewed 
expectations, on both sides, of even greater understanding 
and cooperation under peacetime conditions. The Moros, in 
particular, having proved their fighting prowess and in the 
process acquiring a sizeable stockpile of arms and 
ammunition, expressed hopes of a ‘better deal for the 
Moros.' As new Moro leaders emerged on the national scene 
at the end of the war, the ‘Moro Problem! assumed more 
complex dimensions as_ the Philippines prepared for 
independence. 

In the April 1946 elections to the bicameral 
Philippine legislature, the first wave of— a new generation 
of Moro leaders were elected to public office. Datu 
Pendatun and Tomas Cabili were elected as senators-at-large 
while Mindalano, Piang, and Amilbangsa were elected 
Congressmen. Their election was a powerful signal to the 
Christian Filipinos that the Muslims were prepared to 
participate in Philippine politics - but only as full and 


equal partners. 
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C. Immediate Post-War Era 

The Philippines suffered tremendous damage and loss of 
life during the Second World War. Manila, the capital 
city, was reduced to rubble by the bitter fighting between 
the remaining Japanese defenders and the liberation forces 
composed of both Americans and Filipinos. When the war 
ended, many Filipinos faced mass hunger and poverty. In 
addition, they needed to rebuild their homes and their 
family lives. Despite these difficult circumstances, 
however, their desire for independence as promised by the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934, never wavered. When the war 
ended, they insisted that the commitment to establish the 
sovereignty of the Filipino people be honored by the 
American administration of President Harry Truman. Thus, 
on July 4, 1946, the Philippines was formally proclaimed an 
independent republic. 

The new President, Manuel A Roxas, was a highly 
regarded economist in Quezon's cabinet during the 
Commonwealth period. But he too faced a very difficult 
time untangling the myriad of problems saddling the newly 


independent state. According to Teodoro Agoncillo: 77° 


238. Teodoro A. Agoncillo, A Short History of the 
Philippines, (New York: Mentor Books, 1975), p.259. 
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The victory of Manuel A Roxas in the presidential 

elections of 1946 officially solved the twin 

problems of coilaboration and guerilla crimes 
committed during the war, but, on the other hand, 

it also spawned the more serious problem of peace 

and order which, instead of improving steadily 

worsened because of Roxas! failure to solve the 

agrarian unrest, paricularly in Central Luzon, 

the cradle of landlordism. 

Agoncillo was grossly unrealistic to expect a new 
President, assuming office in the aftermath of a 
devastating war, to ‘solve! the agrarian unrest in Central 
Luzon in a short period of time. As mentioned earlier, the 
war gave birth to disparate groups of guerillas united in 
their fight against the Japanese. One of these groups from 
Centrai Luzon was composed mainly of peasants who had 
undergone politicization by Socialist and Communist 
elements before and during the war because of their bitter 
opposition to landlordism. Landlordism is of course the 
direct offshoot of the feudal society established by Spain 
during their colonial occupation. This politicized group 
called itself the Hukbo ng Bayan Laban sa Hapon(People's 
Anti~Japanese Army) or Hukbalahap, later shortened to HUK. 
With their many firearms retained from the war, these Huks 
waged a new guerilla campaign against the government, 
accusing the latter of reneging on promises to implement 
land reform. Within the context therefore of the Cold War, 


this fight against the Communist-led Huks became a cause 


celebre not only in the Philippines but in the United 
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States as well. 

Unfortunately, President Roxas would be unable to make 
substantial progress not only in eliminating the Huk 
insurgency but also in straightening out his bureaucracy - 
widely criticized for rampant graft and corruption, 
specifically on the handling o£ funds for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. He would succumb to a heart attack 
shortly after making a speech at Clark Air Base on April 
15, 1948. His Vice-President and successor, Elpidio 
Quirino, would likewise meet limited success in dealing 
with both corruption and communist insurgency. Quirino’ 
former Defense Secretary, Ramon Magsaysay, would defeat him 
in the 1953 Presidential elections. He would be widely 
credited with eliminating the Huk threat altogether. 

Moros in the Post-War Era: The so-called ‘Moro 
Problem' was practically ignored by the Roxas, Quirino, 
Magsaysay and Garcia administrations. In the ten years 
immediately after the proclamation of independence 
(1946-56), the Philippine government concentrated its 
efforts on two major priorities: (1) economic development 
Simultaneous with reconstruction and rehabilitation, and 
(2) the suppression ot the Huk rebellion. 

But this ‘benign neglect’ did not mean a change of 
policy towards the Moros. The leaders of the fledgling 


republic were even more convinced that the solution to the 
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“Moro Probiem' lay in integration and eventual assimilation 
of the Moro population into the Filipino body politic. The 
first formal steps were taken in the congressional 
elections of 1946 and 1949, where Moro communities elected 
their leaders to the Philippine Senate and House of 
Representatives. However, the social disease called fraud 
and corruption was already being acquired by certain 
segments of the Moro electorate. According to Samuel 


Tani? 


The signs of unrest and rebellion...were 
aggravated by postwar economic difficulties, 
political vendetta, and rampant graft and 
corruption in the government. The debasement of 
moral values and ideals was typified in the 
dirtiest election of 1949 in which even the 
trees, birds and (other) animals voted in the 
political bailiwicks including Muslim communities 
in Mindanao. The weight of corruption in high 
places had its damaging effects on the common man 
who began to imbibe the ethics of exploitation, 
trading his rights and future for what he wanted 
and could get from the politicians. 


Migration into Mindanao: The postwar Philippine 


administrations also embraced President Quezon's policy of 
encouraging migration into Mindanao. More than ever, 
Mindanao was considered a ‘land of promise and 
opportunity’. The exploitation of its abundant natural 


resources was always a key pillar in the government's 
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economic development plans. 

Given this policy, people from Luzon and the Visayas 
literally streamed into Mindanao, resulting in rapid 
population increases throughout the island. Antonio Isidro 
note that "...in 1960, migrants represented 23% of 
its(Mindanao's) population: 2% were from the Ilocos, 42% 


from East Visayas, and 24% from West Visayas"? 4° In its 


1971 study of the ‘Moro Problem' the Filipinas Foundation 


showed that:272 


As of February 16, 1960, the total population of 

Mindanao was 5,384,000. This was about 20% of the 

1960 national popvlation and represented an 

increase of 83% from the reported Mindanao 

population in 1948. This may be compared to a 41% 

increase in the national population within the 

same period. 

This massive migration upset an already fragile 
peace-and-order situation in Mindanao. While the war years 
temporarily insulated the Muslim areas from the 
depredations of Christian Filipinos, the postwar period 


ushered in a wave of new migrants largely insensitive to 


the Moros! longstanding grievances. Cases of fraud, 


240. Antonio Isidro, Muslim - Christian Integration at the 
Mindanao State University, (Marawi City: MSU University 
Research Center, 1968), p.95. 


241. Filipinas Foundation, Inc., An Anatomy of Philippine 


Muslim Affairs, (Manila: Filipinas Foundation, Inc., 1971), 
p.76. 
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landgrabbing, intimidation and violence became rampant. 
This further disillusioned a Moro population initially 
hopeful that independence would bring a more compassionate 
relationship, but which instead became even more bitter 
because they were literally being disenfranchised from 


their traditional lands. As T.J.S. George remarked: 74? 


Leaders as well as ordinary men participated in 

the race to make hay while the sun of democracy 

shone. In Mindanao, their principal avenues of 

‘progress’, apart from the ever-present 

opportunity of politics were land development and 

mineral exploration...Between the grabbers of 

land and the grabbers of power, Mindanao did not 

have a chance. 

The absence of government institutions geared towards 
dealing with Moro grievances, the perceived neglect by the 
national leaders of their needs and aspirations, plus the 
perception and suspicion of government connivance in the 
systematic colonization of their property by Christian 
settlers, no doubt led a proud group of people like the 
Moros to take matters into their own hands. They resorted 


to violence and sporadic revolts. As noted by the 


Filipinas Foundation study:*47 


242. T.J.S. George, Revolt in Mindanao: The Rise of Islam 
in Philippine Politics, (Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University 
Press, 1980), p.105. 


243. See Filipinas Foundation, op.cit., p.159. 
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In the 50's, therefore, the Moro Problem was 

generated by the government's neglect of many 

Muslims in Cagayan, Zamboanga, and most specially 

Sulu, who in their frustrated efforts to get 

government aid, threatened the national peace and 

order with sporadic revolts. It had, in other 
words, become a problem of quelling the uprisings 

of discontented Muslims and establishing peace 

and order in many areas in Mindanao. 

The Kamlun Rebellion: No other event underscored the 
continuing Moro alienation from the Philippine Republic in 
the 50's more than the rebellion led by Hadji Kamlun, a 
Tausug leader from Sulu. His insurrection was a celebrated 
episode in recent Moro history. It lasted from 1951 
through to September 1955. Samuel Tan pointed to three main 
reasons which precipitated Kamlun's revolt against the 
Government. The first was a dispute with rival Moros in 
Sulu who envied and coveted his wealth and property. The 
second was the revenge factor against Kamlun for killing 
two of his rivals for his property. And the third was an 
alleged conspiracy to indict Kamlun for the murder of a 
Japanese collaborator; later interpreted as a move to 


prevent him from supporting a particular Moro candidate for 


Congress.°"4 


These specific reasons, however, were obscured by 


Kamlun's extraordinary and, to Moros, exemplary bravado in 


244. See Tan, op.cit., p.115. 
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defying Philippine government authorities. To most 
Suluanos, he became a hero and a living legend. Twice he 
surrendered to the Philippine military and twice he gained 
release and retreated to the hills to resume his armed 
resistance together with his followers. Only after the 
loss of many casualties and the weariness of his 
fugitive/outlaw existence did Kamlun finally surrender 
unconditionally. He was convicted and sent to death row in 
the Muntinlupa Penitentiary until September 11, 1968, when 


President Marcos pardoned him. 27° 


Kamlun's rebellion diverted national attention 
somewhat from the continuing conflict between the Huks and 
government troops in Central Luzon, back to the age-old 
dilemma in Mindanao. The Filipinos became alarmed at the 
breakdown of peace and order in Morolandia and concerned at 
the overall impact of both insurrections on the young 
country's efforts to attain political and economic 
progress. Congress, specifically the House of 
Representatives, was roused into action. In 1954, at the 


height o£ Kamlun's rebellion, it established a Special 


245. See "Kamlun Renews Appeal to FM," Manila Times, 
December 14, 1970, p.2. Cited in Tan, ibid., op. 117. 
Marcos usually grants pardons to criminals on this day, his 
birthday. The release of Kamlun was obviously an attempt 
to appease Moros and dissuade them from joining a growing 
secessionist movement. 
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Committee to investigate the ‘Moro Problem.' It was headed 
by Congressman(later Senator) Domocao Alonto of Lanao with 
Datu Ombra Amilbangsa of Sulu and Datu Luminog Mangelen of 
Cotabato. 

The Establishment of the CNI: The Special Committee 
came up with the first definitive statement on the ‘Moro 
Problem' in the postwar era. The Committee observed that 


the ‘Moro Problem' Waeeuzece? 


.. nothing but a problem of integrating into the 

Philippine body politic che Muslim population of 

the country, and the problem of inculcating in 

their minds that they are Filipinos and that 

their government is their own and that they are a 

part of it. 

The Committee also found that "...the neglect of the 
National government had almost alienated the Muslims from 
the rest of the country...(and) that Muslims felt such 


resentment for the government that a significant number 


felt offended to be called Filipinos."777 


Thus, acting on 
the recommendation of the Special Committee, the Philippine 
Congress passed Republic Act 1888 (later amended by RA 


3852) creating the Commission on National Integration 


246. See Gowing, Heritage and Horizon, p.208. 


247. See Filipinas Foundation, op.cit., p.161. 
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cont) 248 


The CNI's charter provided for an extremely wide range 
cf powers, functions, and duties as part of its mandate to 
serve the National Cultural Minorities (NCMs). Among these 
are the following: (a) to engage in industrial and 
agricultural enterprises and sell these at cost to NCMs; 
(b) to provide all types of utilities like irrigation 
systems, dams, generating plants, etc.; (c) to cooperate 
with government agricultural stations and agricultural 
supervisors in assisting farmers; (d) to settle landless 
members o£ NCMs in homesteads and resettlement projects; 
(e) to establish more public schools; (£} to construct 
feeder roads in the rural areas; (g) to promote community 
life among the NCMs; (h) to contract loans from government 
credit institutions, subject to the President's approval; 
(i) to acquire, lease, or own real and personal property 
and dispose of same when necessary; (j) to assist in 
training of NCMs and helping them secure employment; (k) to 
grant and promote scholarships; (1) to aid and enhance’ the 
development of local governments in Muslim areas; (m) in 
general, to further the agricultural, industrial and social 


development of the NCMs and (n) to provide legal assistance 


248. See Appendix B for full text of RA 1888. 
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to indigent members of NCMs accused in criminal cases 
involving their landholdings. 

By any measure, RA 1888 was a landmark piece o£ 
legislation. Its sweeping powers gave CNI the status of a 
super cabinet level department. And because its principal 
authors were Muslim leaders from each of the three major 
groups, there was a rising sense of hope and expectation 
that genuine, significant change in the Christian-Moro 
relationship was at hand. 

In Chapter 7, when we discuss the socio-economic 
development programs for Moros in Mindanao, we will 
evaluate the performance of the Commission on National 


Integration vis-a-vis these rising expectations. 
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Chapter VI 


THE MARCOS ERA 


In this chapter, we will analyse how the long 
simmering, periodically violent relationship between the 
Moros and the Christian Filipinos finally evolved into a 
formally organized Muslim secessionist movement. After 
enduring nearly four centuries of Spanish and American rule 
and three decades of systematic colonization of Mindanao by 
waves of migrant settlers, the Moros finally cried out 
defiantly, "No more!" and engaged the Philippine 
government in a protracted struggle in the battlefield, and 
in the domestic and international political arenas. 

One of the fundamental questions we hope to resolve in 
this study is: Why did this longstanding problem finally 
boil over into formal secession demands and widespread, 
large-scale fighting, at this juncture in Philippine 
history? In Chapter 4 we showed how the Spaniards harassed 
the Moro population for three centuries in repeated, 
unsuccessful attempts to subjugate them. Despite their 


failure to accomplish this, they still illegally went ahead 
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and sold their sovereign rights over the entire 
archipelago, including Mindanao, to the United States in 
their Treaty of Paris in 1899. Through superior firepower, 
the Americans were able to quell Moro uprisings and gain 
grudging Moro respect - only to yieid their sovereign 
rights in turn to the Moros! perennial enemies, the 
Christian Filipinos. 

Heeding President Quezons's call to ‘colonize' 
Mindanao, migrants from Luzon and the Visayas poured en 


masse into all parts of this fabled island which had come 


to be called the ‘Land of Promise.' This migrant 
population, mostly non-Muslim, increased sharply and 
eventually threatened to drive out the Moros from _ their 
traditional homelands in Lanao, Cotabato, and Sulu. To 
many of these migrants, even these traditional areas were 
not sacrosanct. Preying on Moro ignorance of an alien land 
titling system, many newcomers seized Moro properties for 
themselves and in the process not only stripped whole 
families of their heritage but also of their source of 
livelihood. 

The Moros were outraged. Their bitterness turned into 
a seething hatred as they saw themselves literally trapped 
in a permanent condition of inferiority, subjugation, and 
exploitation. Their anger is understandable. For any 


group anywhere, land or territory is a very invaluable part 
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of their group identity and a tangible and visible symbol 
ef their existence, not to mention a vital source of 
sustenance for their group. 

However, aS in many instances around the world, 
struggles for power between rival ethnic groups over 
territory or some other property do not always result in 
attempts to secede. More often than not, rival groups 
fight each other for the right to govern in a particular 
state or territory. The will to separate and form another 
independent political entity requires a slightly different, 
even more resolute frame of mind. The objective in a 
secession is, of course, not one of seizing the reins of 
power from an incumbent rival group, but one of severing 
all ties with that group and the state they control. The 
latter scenario is more relevant to the plight of the Moros 
in Mindanao. 

The clue therefore, to understanding why formal 
secessionist demands arose during the Marcos presidency 
lies in Chalmers Johnson's concept of the accelerator. 
Recalling our discussion of Johnson's concept, we defined 
an accelerator as "...the pressure, often easily sustained 
in functional societies, which, when they impinge on a 
society experiencing power deflation and a loss of 
authority, immediately catalyze it into action." Johnson, 


however, confined his concept mainly to the appearance of 
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military weakness or disarray. In Chapter 3, we suggested 
three other types of precipitants or accelerators of 
rebellious behaviour. They are: (1) elite-instigated 
covert or overt action; (2) hostile, discriminatory 
legislation; and (3) direct military aggression. One or a 
combination of these is usually directed against a specific 
segment of society. These three additions are consistent 
with Johnson's scenario of a loss of authority due to elite 


249 No doubt these three factors already 


intransigence. 
existed before Marcos became President, but not with the 
same magnitude and impact that they had in the late sixties 
and early seventies. In the following sections, we will 
examine how the unprecedented confluence of these three 
factors created the conditions for an organized 
secessionist movement. 

A. Prelude: Macapagal and the Sabah Issue 

When he was elected President of the Philippines in 
November 1965, Ferdinand Marcos, like previous Heads of 


State, inherited a legacy of mistrust and antagonism 


250 


between Moros and Christian Filipinos. Marcos! victory 


249. See Chapter 3, pp.92-94. 


250. But President Marcos was certainly not a neophyte in 
terms of understanding the ‘Moro Problem'. In the 1930's, 
President Quezon had ‘awarded' Marcos' father, Mariano, 
several hectares of land in Davao province - to appease the 
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by a significant majority indicated he had a strong mandate 
to deal firmly and forthrightly with the fractious 
tivalries besetting Mindanao. Unfortunately, he did not 
have a free hand in setting his own political agenda for 
Mindanao. His predecessor, Diosdado Macapagal, had laid a 
formal Philippine claim to ownership of Sabah, the 
predominantly Muslim territory in North Borneo then being 


proposed for incorporation into a “Federation of 


Malaysia’. The Philippine claim to Sabah is historically 
Significant because it led directly to an event widely 


cited as an “‘accelerator' of formal Moro separatism: the 


so-called ‘Jabidah Massacre' of 1968. 

The Sabah Claim: The fact that Sabah was once owned by 
the Sultan of Sulu directly associated it with the grand 
mystique surrounding Mindanao as the ‘land of promise and 
opportunity’. Indeed, by the early 1960's, land had become 
the central issue in Mindanao as increasing settlements by 
Christian migrants created a crescendo of resentment and 


hatred on the part of Moros. As Peter Gowing remarked: -°* 


latter who Lost a congressional seat to a Quezon~backed 
candidate. The young Marcos spent some time duriig his 
early years in Davao. Also, through 16 years in Congress, 
both as Senator and Congressman, Marcos was actively 
involved in Mindanao issues. 


251. Gowing, Heritage and Horizon, p.190. 
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The 1963 survey of the Senate Committee on 
National Minorities ...indicated that the number 
one problem in Mindanao was land. From 
intervie'ys with Moros and members of tribal 
Filipino groups, the Committee learned that 
"...lands applied for by natives were awarded to 
Christians" and that "...government surveyors do 
not pay attention to the minorities." The 
Committee's report summarized the views of those 
surveyed as to why there was so much unrest with 
regard to land: “Ignorance and poverty on _ the 
part of the Cultural Minorities and connivance 
between influential people, local politicians and 
government agents in charge of the disposition of 
land matters were blamed for the occurrence of 
the aforementioned problems." 


Even before he became President in 1961, Diosdado 
Macapagal already had an abiding interest in the status of 
Sabah vis-a-vis the Philippines. In 1950, while he was 
still a Congressman, Macapagal sponsored and successfully 
urged Congress to pass what became known as the ‘Macapagal 
Resolution! wherein the Philippines initiated a legal claim 
to Sabah. This was an official response to the action of 


Great Britain on 10 July 1946 annexing North Borneo as part 


of its Dominion. 2>- The Macapagal Resolution did not 


generate any enthusiasm because national priorities were 
focused elsewhere, specifically in reconstruction and _ the 


Huk rebellion in Central Luzon. But when Macapagal became 


252. Such disputed ‘ownership rights' Great Britain turned 
over to the Malayan government in Kuala Lumpur when the 
former sponsored the formation of the ‘Federation of 
Malaysia' as part of its withdrawal as a colonial power 
from Southeast Asia. 
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President, he made it the cornerstone of his’ foreign 


policy. “>? 


The incident which prompted vigorous protests from 
both Indonesia and the Philippines was the announcement on 
27 May 1961 by Tengku Abdul Rahman, Prime Minister of the 
Federation of Malaya of his intention to form a larger 
Federation of Malaysia which would incorporate Sabah, 
Sarawak and Singapore along with Malaya into a federated 


State.7>4 


Indonesia's President Sukarno was outraged for two 
major reasons: (1) a substantial portion of the island of 
Borneo (now Kalimantan) would be formally associated with a 
rival Muslim state; and (2) the sea lanes between the main 
islands of Java and Sumatra and the South China Sea would 
be hemmed in on both sides by ‘Malaysian' territory. 
Sukarno considered this a threat to Indonesia's national 
security. His Defense Minister and Chief of Staff, General 
Nasution was quoted by a Philippine newspaper as saying: 
"Malaysia is a military threat because it will have foreign 
bases surrounding Indonesia. It is an economic threat 
because it will be the base for launching economic 


253. A.O. Ariff, The Philippines! Claim to Sabah, 
(Singapore: Oxford University Press, 1970), pp.38 and 69. 


254. Ariff, ibid., p.54. 
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subversion against Indonesia in the form of smuggling, 


illegal bartering, and even robbery.2>> 


President Macapagal denounced the plan as a threat to 
Philippine national security and to regional stability. He 
also called it a violation of international law. On June 
22, 1962, the Philippine government formally filed with the 
United Kingdom, its claim to jurisdiction and proprietary 
ownership over North Borneo(Sabah). The government’ filed 
the claim in its capacity as ‘successor-in-interest' of the 
Sultanate of Sulu. 

This Sabah claim is a complicated legal dispute which 
is beyong the purview of this study. Very briefly, these 
are the main areas of contention: 

1. whether the 1878 Agreement between the Sultan 
of Sulu, Jamal-ul Alam and two business partners named 
Baron Von Overbeck and Alfred Dent, was a ‘Deed of Cession' 
or a ‘Deed of Lease'; 

2. whether the United Kingdom, by virtue of its 
ownership of the British North Borneo Company to which 
Overbeck and Dent transferred their ‘cession rights'(if 
true), acguired the sovereign right or domain over North 
Borneo; and 

3. whether the Philippine government owned 
“successor rights' to sovereignty over North Borneo 


following independence from the United States in 1946 by 
virtue of the Spanish, and later, American sovereignty over 


255. The Daily Mirror, December 12, 1962. Cited in Lela G. 


Noble, Philippine Policy Toward Sabah; A Claim to 
Independence, (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1977), 


p.120. 
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the Sulu area. 


President Macapagal filed the claim in the U.K. to 
prevent it from transferring sovereignty over Sabah to the 
Kuala Lumpur government which would then incorporate it 
into the Federation. The British sidestepped the claim 
anyway and Sabah was formally made a part of the Federation 
when it formed in 1963. The Philippines persists in its 
claim, however, and to date, this dispute has not been 
fully resolved to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. The Sabah claim remains a major irritant in 
Philippine-Malaysian relations. 

To President Macapagal, however, the issue was quite 


clear-cut” 


Sabah, which is about the size of Mindanao, 
belonged to the Sultan, a Filipino citizen. He 
leased it to a British trader and an associate in 
1878, Britain annexed it on July 10, 1946, a_ few 
days after the Philippines became 
independent...Aside from being important to the 
national security, the territory, if recognized 
by the Philippines would be a boon to future 
generations of Filipinos. 


The Philippine government therefore, had three 


important reasons for pursuing the claim to Sabah: 


256. Diosdado Macapagal, A Stone for the Edifice, (Manila: 
Mac Publishing Co., 1965), p.269. 
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1. it was an opportunity to legally assert, cnce and for 
all, the Manila government's complete sovereignty 
over the Mindanao area, particularly in Sulu; 

2. it was an opportunity to demonstrate to the Moros, 
and to those in Sulu in particular, that the 
Philippine government respected their wishes and was 
fully capable of providing for their needs and 
aspirations; and 

3. Sabah, like Mindanao, had an abundance of natural 
resources which would contribute significantly to the 


Philippine economy. 


Macapagal's open admission that Sabah's reacquisition 
would be a "boon to future generations of Filipinos" 
accurately reflected the thinking of the many members of 


the Filipino elite who supported him on this claim. ??? 


Unfortunately for Macapagal, he would not be able to attain 
his goal of reacquiring Sabah because he would be defeated 
in his reelection bid in November 1965 by Ferdinand E. 
Marcos. 


*“Malaysian' Fait-Accompli: The Federation of Malaysia 
was established on 16 September 1963 despite the loud 


257. When interviewed by this author at this home on August 
16, 1983, the former President reiterated his belief 
regarding Sabah's economic worth and strategic value. 
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protests emanating from both Jakarta and Manila. The 
Federation received official United Nations approval or 
sanction as a result of a plebiscite conducted in early 
September 1963 to determine whether the people of Sabah and 
Sarawak wanted to join the Federation (Brunei had earlier 
refused). Ironically, the parties concerned invoked the 
principle of self-determination to justify the plebiscite 
and the formation of the Federation. When the plebiscite 
yielded a positive vote in Sabah and Sarawak, this was 
deemed a conclusive act of self-determination and duly 
certified by observers from the United Nations. 

The Philippines, however, demurred and recalled its 
Ambassador from Kuala Lumpur for ‘consultations'. 
Malaysian officials interpreted this as a prelude to 
breaking off relations and subsequently preempted the 
situation by formally announcing the break in diplomatic 
ties between the two countries. 

The break in formal ties between Manila and Kuala 
Lumpur relegated the Sabah issue to a minor concern as the 
three countries, ‘Malaysia', Indonesia, and the Philippines 
sought ways to resolve their disagreements. In 1965, 
however, domestic events in the latter two countries 
dramatically altered the prospects for mutual understanding 
and cooperation. In October 1965, radical(Communist) 


elements attempted but failed to seize power in Jakarta. 
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The subsequent counterattack by loyalist troops against 
these Communists eventually led to the downfall of 
President Sukarno who, it is claimed, gave implicit support 
to the coup attempt. In November 1965, Ferdinand Marcos 
defeated President Macapagal's bid for reelection. New 
forces would come into play that would eventually affect 
the plight of the Moros in Mindanao. When Macapagal left 
office, the case for Philippine ownership of Sabah would 
lose its most ardent supporter. But the impact of the 
Sabah claim on the ‘Moro Problem' would linger and 
eventually create the circumstances for the *Jabidah 
Massacre’ which, in turn would lead to the formal 
organization of separatist activities by disgruntled Moro 
leaders. 

The Macapagal administration turned the Sabah issue 
into a litmus test of: 1) the Philippine government's 
ability to secure the ‘traditional patrimony' of the Sulu 
Sultanate; and 2) in a larger sense, its commitment to the 
general welfare of the Moro people. On both counts, the 
Macapagal administration failed to deliver because, on the 


basis of legal technicalities , the claim for Sabah was 
258 : F : 
fatally flawed. Sabah's incorporation into the 


258. See T.0. Ariff, The Philippines' Claim to Sabah, 
(Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University Press, 1970) and Lela 
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Federation of Malaysia was a legal fait accompli engineered 
by Great Britain. The Philippine claim required the 
cooperation of the Kuala Lumpur government which, for 
obvious reasons, was not forthcoming. Perhaps a second, 
more obvious element which undermined tne Sabah claim was a 
“sleaze factor' which Professor Noble referred to in her 
book, Philippine Policy Toward Sabah: A Claim to 
Independence. According to her, there was ae strong 
undercurrent of personal gain and selfish motives on the 
part of the purported legal advisers of the Kiram family. 
She suggested that neither Moro welfare nor Moro patrimony 
was the main goal. From the evidence she unearthed, it 
seemed that profit from the exploitation of Sabah resources 
was the major goal. As a result, the efforts on behalf of 
the claim to Sabah degenerated into recriminations of bad 
faith and broken promises. 

During the campaign for the presidency, Ferdinand 
Marcos made the reestablishment of diplomatic relations 
with Malaysia a major part of his foreign policy platform. 
He stated that parochial interests would be subordinated to 
the higher goal of regional cooperation and friendship. He 
did not, however, promise to drop the Philippine claim to 


Sabah. Once he became President, he indicated that the 


Garner Noble, Philiopine Polic Toward Sabah, (Tucson: 
University of Arizona Press, 1977). 
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Philippines would continue to "press amicably" its claim 


and to try to bring together those "at variance in the 


region".2>" Reuben Canoy, former Deputy Minister of 


Information in the Marcos cabinet, makes an insidious 
charge. In his book, The Counterfeit Revolution, :1e stated 


that :7°? 


-one intriguing fact stands out: prior to 
becoming President in 1965, Marcos had been’ the 
legal counsel of the Kiram family, descendants of 
the old Sultan of Sulu, in their fight to 
recover, or be compensated for, the northern 
Borneo territory that is now Sabah...Because of 
his previous personal involvement in the case, 
Marcos could benefit from a generous settlement. 
With the Kirams demanding $80 million and Kuala 
Lumpur wanting to settle for a fraction of this, 
Marcos! reluctance to redeem an international 
pledge has been regarded as a ploy to force the 
Malaysians to pay the full amount. 


Like Macapagal before him, President Marcos no doubt 
found that keeping the Sabah claim alive served already 
familiar political purposes: 1) it allowed the government 
the chance to demonstrate its concern for Moro history and 
tradition, particularly Sulu's territorial integrity; and 
2) it provided the prospect, however distant, cf a wealth 


of natural resources which the government could exploit on 


259. The Manila Times, February 8, 1966. Cited in Noble, 
op.cit., p.160. 


260. Reuben Canoy, The Counterfeit Revolution, (Manila, 
Philippines: Editions Publishing, 1980), p.200. 
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behalf of the Moros and other inhabitants of Mindanao. 
Apparently, there is no coherent plan regarding the pursuit 
of the claim to Sabah because, to date, the claim has not 
been renounced nor have any other official moves been made 
by the contending parties. 

On 3 June 1966, full diplomatic relations between the 
two countries were resumed. A new tone of congeniality and 
mutual respect was ushered in as both countries, together 
with other independent states in the region, pursued the 
loftier goal of regional cooperation and organization. 

B. The Corregidor Incident 

When the ‘Corregidor Incident’ became public in March 
1968, the political repercussions were felt not only in 
Kuala Lumpur and in Jakarta, but deep in the heart of 
Morolandia in Mindanao as well. Most, if not all writers 
on Philippine history, and in particular scholars on Moro 
history, culture and politics agree that the macabre 
revelations about the killing of a large number of young 
Moro trainees on Corregidor island forever altered the Moro 
perceptions on the trustworthiness of President Marcos and 
his government. 

That at least 20 Moro trainees were killed en masse on 
Corregidor on a single night in early 1968 is beyond 
doubt. That the existence of this group was a top military 


secret code-named Operation Merdeka is likewise 
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unassailable. What will perhaps never be completely and 
accurately ascertained are: 1) the main motive for the mass 
killings; and 2) the principal mission of Operation 
Merdeka. The government's version on Operation Merdeka's 
mission stated that the secret training was for 
counter-insurgency operations and that Moros were 
specifically recruited to deal with communist infiltrators 
from Indonesia who, since the abortive 1965 coup, have been 
hunted down by the Indonesian Army. The trainees, who were 
to be called ‘Jabidah commandos', were killed when they 
mutinied against their officers for the delay in their 


paychecks and the strenuous training. 7° 


There were several other versions on these two 
questions. What they have in common is a= recurring 
reference to the eventual infiltration of Sabah by these 
Moro trainees. Whether this intended infiltration was for 
counter-insurgency or for the destabilization of the 
Sabahan government(as has been alleged) has not been and 
probably will never be determined. The most compelling, if 
unproven, theory asserts that Operation Merdeka was meant 
to train a strike force which would infiltrate Sabah and 


cause widespread chaos and confusion. To this speculation, 


261. See Noble, op.cit, p.165. 
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the Moros added their theory that the Marcos government was 
",...trying to split the Islamic ranks and provoke a war 
between Sulu and Sabah...and when the recruits realized the 
nature of their mission, refused to fight fellow 
Muslims...and thus precipitated the mutiny and the 


shooting. 7° 


This proliferation of theories and propositions 
created confusion anda seething anger, particularly in 
Tawi-Tawi and Simunul in Sulu, where most of the slain 
recruits came from. According to Gowing: "Many Moros were 
appalled and incensed at the inhuman treatment of the 
Muslim trainees; and for the Moros’ the “Corregidor 


Incident' was the ‘Jabidah Massacre'." 263 


But the ‘unkindest cut' and certainly the most serious 
mistake made during the investigations conducted by both 
Congress and the military was the acquittal of all the 
accused officers and men. To the entire Moro community, 
this was the most outrageous act of all. No other incident 
in recent Philippine history is responsible for the mass 
disaffection and politicization of the Moro community than 


the ‘Jabidah Massacre' and its eventual whitewash. As 


262. See T.J.S. George, op.cit., p.125. 


263. Gowing, Heritage and Horizon, p.192. 
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recounted by T.J.S. George: 704 


Muslims organized demonstrations all over Manila, 
especially in front of Congress and the 


Malacanang Palace. Demonstrators called the 
Jabidah shooting the ‘worst crime of the 
century'. A placard said ‘Even a cow deserves a 


decent slaughter.' To cries of Allahu Akbar, the 

student leaders exhorted all Muslim youths to 

unite behind a militant action plan. 

And to add a touch of historical perspective to the 
spectacle of Moro demonstrators in Manila, certainly an 
unprecendented phenomenon, T.J.S. George adds: "An 
interestd participant in the demonstrations of that time 
was Nur Misuari, the man who would blossom into a leading 
left-wing intellectual, galvanize Mindanao, and haunt 
Marcos with the spectre of armed revolution. He would say 
that his political education began with the nights he spent 
on the grass patches outside the Malacanang gates, 


following the Jabidah scandal."7°° 


Clearly, the ‘Jabidah Massacre' fulfilled the function 
of Chalmers Johnson's accelerator. Especially in the 
post-war period, the Moro population had always suspected 
that the Manila government never really cared for their 


welfare. False hopes, broken promises, elaborate yet 


264. See George, op.cit., p.127. 


265. George, ibid., p..127-28. 
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failed programs to integrate or assimilate them into the 
Filipino body politic were, to the Moros, simply insidious 
schemes to undermine their solidarity, to eliminate their 
ethnic identity. To them, the ‘Jabidah Massacre’ provided 
incontrovertible proof that the Philippine Government 
itself was plotting against them; that the claim to Sabah, 
the establishment of the CNI and the educational and 
infrastructure development programs were all carefully 
planned ploys (which included migration and resettlement 
into Mindanao) to permanently deny the Moros of the 
opportunity to prosper economically, to participate 
politically and to co-exist socially with the rest of the 


Filipinos. 


C. The Mindanao Independence Movement (MIM) 
On 1 May 1968, barely six weeks after the expose on 


the ‘Jabidah Massacre', Datu Udtog Matalam, former 
Governor(five terms) of Cotabato Province, issued a 
Manifesto declaring the desire of ",..the Muslim 
inhabitants of Mindanao, Sulu and Palawan...to secede from 
the Republic of the Philippines in order to establish an 
ISLAMIC STATE..." He thereby announced the independence of 
Mindanao, Sulu, and Palawan from the Republic of the 
Philippines. Simultaneous with the Manifesto, Datu Matalam 


issued the Constitution and By-Laws of the secessionist 
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organization which he called the Muslim Independence 


Movement (MIM) .7°° 

Datu Matalam's announcement was bold, catalytic, 
highly symbolic and an inspired political stroke which 
reaped tremendous dividends in the form of recognition and 
prestige for him throughout the Moro community. Coming in 
the midst of the growing uproar over the Corregidor 
killings and the subsequent investigations, the formation 
of the MIM served to focus Moro anger and resentment over 
the government's alleged perfidious attempts to undermine 
relations between the Sabahans and the Suluanos. Paragraph 


2 of the Manifesto's Declaration of Principles stated: 2° 


(2) That the systematic extermination of the 
MUSLIM youth - like the Corregidor Fiasco - the 
policy of isolation and dispersal of the MUSLIM 
communities have been pursued vigorously by the 
government to the detriment of the MUSLIMS; 

There is no doubt then that part of the inspiration 
for the creation of the MIM was due _ to the Corregidor 
Incident. But Matalam's critics and even some Moro 
scholars regarded the formation of the MIM as mere 
political opportunisn. Alunan Glang, for instance, 


266. This was quickly amended to Mindanao Independence 
Movement in an effort to attract the other ethnic 
groups/tribes in Mindanao to the organizations's cause. 


267. See Appendix C for full text. 
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asserted that: "...the formation of the MIM reflected the 
ambition for leadership of the men behind the movement...a 
gambit designed for projection into the national limelight 


of an otherwise localized leadership."70° T.J.S. George 


was even more skeptical. He attributed Matalam's action as 


motivated by a combination of the following: “©” 


1. remorse over his son's killing and frustration with 
the government over the slow progress of the 
investigation; 

2. deep resentment over the apparent political 
double-cross by his erstwhile brother-in-law and 
ally, Salipada Pendatun, regarding the governorship 
of Cotabato; and 


3. a last grab at political fame by an aging patriarch. 


Peter Gowing too, observed that the MIM "...was never 


more than a local movement in Cotabato."2/° These negative 


assessments of Matalam's motives were no doubt prompted by 
Datu Matalam's surprise entente cordiale with President 


Marcos on 11 October 1968, in Cebu. In return for 


268. See Glang, op.cit., p.26. 
269. See George, op.cit., pp.131-137. 


270. See Gowing, Heritage and Horizon, p.192. 
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disbanding the MIM, Datu Matalam was offered the position 
of ‘Presidential Adviser on Muslim Affairs.! Matalam 
accepted the offer and the MIM as a formal organization 


ceased to exist after that.2/4 


But the historical significance of the Mindanao 
Independence Movement (MIM) extended far beyond the 
parochial politics of Datu Udtog Matalam. The act of 
defiance embodied in an official declaration of secession 
and independence galvanized the Moro community. Even after 
Matalam had passed into oblivion as a seldom-used 
“Presidential Adviser', his idea of secession took on a 
life of its own and created political reverberations 
throughout the Philippines. 

To the Christians, the formation of the MIM marked the 
formal expression of the Moro will to secede - an event 
they had long wished to avoid and yet anticipated with 
great dread and fear. Once this will to secede took hold 


on the minds of the Moro people and a formal organization 


271. There occurred the famous ‘gold watch incident’. 
President Marcos gave his gold watch to Datu Matalam as an 
expression of gratitude for the latter's cooperation in 
working out a peaceful settlement of MIM's differences with 
the government. When reported in the local press, an 
embarrassed Matalam returned the watch to the President to 
dismiss speculation and snide remarks that "he was bought 
for a mere watch." See T.J.S. George, p.136; also Alunan 
Glang, p.28. 
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existed for the attainment of that goal, they knew it would 
set back all previous efforts at ‘integration' and 
‘assimilation' and would set Moros and Christians on the 
inevitable path to large-scale violence. As Gowing 
mentioned: "In Cotabato, the MIM had aroused Christian 
fears of a Moro uprising...Some Christians evacuated to 
safer places, others were determined to stay and fight for 
the productive farms and businesses their hard work had 


established." /2 


To the Moros, the MIM, though short-lived, more than 
just symbolized all the pent-up frustrations, the anomie, 
the perceptions of systematic deprivation of their 
political and economic and religious rights; it actually 
legitimized all their acts of civil disobedience, all acts 
of lawlessness. MIM provided the opportunity to translate 
into formal, official secessionist ideology, all Moro acts 
of defiance against a government they had long deemed 
illegitimate and insensitive to their needs and 
aspirations. In sum, the fact that MIM was short-lived or 
that Datu Matalam used it for his own political ends had 
passed into absolute irrelevance. 


Of course, there were some Moro leaders who thought 


272. See Gowing, ibid., p.193. 
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that secession was ‘unthinkable'. Senator Mamintal Tamano, 
for example, felt that: "...destiny has izrevocably placed 
us in this corner of the globe and that there appears to be 
no particular advantage to be derived from the independence 
of such a comparatively small territory and people or to 
annexation with either neighboring Malaysia Ox 


Indonesia."?/? Alunan Glang, a noted Muslim scholar was 


skeptical of the whole idea of secession and regarded it as 


impractical. He saia:?!4 


.. the idea of Muslim secession could only result 

into recrimination and disunity among the 

Filipinos. A Muslim secession would not’ succeed 

because no nation will allow itself to be 

fragmented into smaller groups. 

But these are opinions of prominent Moros who have 
found their separate, distinguished niches in the 
mainstream of Filipino society. To more radical, less 
socially and politically mobile, more economically 
disgruntled elements within Moro society, the ideology of 
secession formalized by the MIM became a powerful unifying 


force and a tool for harnessing Moro support for the armed 


273. See Mamintal Tamano, "National Integration - Antidote 


to Separatism," Journal of National integration, Vol.11, 
no.l, p.38. Tamano was formerly Commissioner of the 


Commission on National Integration(CNI) shortly before he 
was elected Senator in 1969. 


274. See Glang, op.cit., p.72. 
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struggle that lay ahead. 

And we shall see in the following sections that while 
the Philippine government would never contemplate its 
fragmentation into smaller groups, it would continue to 
condone outrageous acts of violence and discrimination 
against the Moro population which would escalate the 
fighting in Mindanao into a full-scale war. 

The Spread of Violence: The years 1969-1971 marked a 
highly contentious and emotionally charged period in 
Philippine history. In particular, the struggle for 
political power revealed the moral bankruptcy of the 
electoral process. Three major electoral contests took 
place in succession: the first, the 1969 Presidential 
elections wherein Marcos won reelection; the second, the 
1970 election of delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention; and the third, the 1971 election for local 
government officials - the mayors, governors, councilors, 
etc. The electoral process was stretched and manipulated 
to its maximum level of tolerance - and it failed the 
test. These elections were marked by wholesale fraud and 
violence that many parts of the country remained in a 
constant state of tension throughout this period. 

The international climate too, profoundly affected the 
politics in the Philippines. The Vietnam War had polarized 


American society and the confused climate of passion, 
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hatred, violence, dissidence, escapism and revolutionary 
fervor spread like a cancer to many parts of the world, 
including the Philippines. Amidst the anguish of the Moros 
over Jabidah came the growing cry of radical, leftist 
groups seeking change and reform, threatening and engaging 
in violence, and constantly disagreeing among themselves 
over the correct means to attain their objectives. Rallies 
and demonstrations rocked the islands, sowing dissension 
and violence. 

Scholars and political observers claim that a 
politically motivated gang fight which killed six people in 
the small town of Upi, Cotabato on 20 March 1970 started 
the long and vicious shooting war in Mindanao which would 
intensify in the next six years. To the outside world, 
this shooting war was nothing less than a religious 
conflict pitting Moros versus Christians. This explanation 
is too simplistic and does not take into account the many 
details and nuances which indicate that religious 
differences provide only one aspect of this violence. 
Certainly, the land problem we discussed earlier was one of 
the root causes of this vicious fighting because most of 
the violence from 1969-71 erupted in the two provinces most 
affected by Christian migration - Cotabato and Lanao del 
Norte. The ensuing struggle for political control of these 


two provinces , in the three elections we mentioned, played 
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a direct role in provoking the bloodshed. A ‘religious 
war' would be a misnomer because the conflict did not arise 
out of a dispute over fundamental theology and doctrine. 
Instead, the conflict can be traced directly to the 
struggle for wealth, status and power between several 
forces occupying and coveting a particular piece of 
territory, in this case, Mindanao. 

As mentioned earlier, the formation of the MIM 
effectively legitimized all previous Moro acts of 
lawlessness as part of a wider struggle for secession and 
independence. As a result, armed groups received 
respectability in the MIM and began operating ona _ formal, 
organized basis. The most feared group was initially 
composed of immigrants from the Visayas who were members of 
an animist mountain tribe in Cotabato called the Tirurays. 
They were led by a notoriously ruthless man named Feliciano 
Luces alias *Kumander Toothpick’. His gang justified its 
attacks against Moros as retribution for alleged Moro 
terrorism and exploitation. As this group's notoriety 
spread, it acquired a new name, ILAGAS (or rats, in the 
vernacular) and soon expanded their membership to include 
just about any group of Christian settlers taking the law 
into their own hands. For example, paramilitary units 


{actually private armies) of Christian mayors in Cotabato 
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province were referred to also as tlagas.?/° Throughout 


1970 and into 1971, Ilagas spread terror and death through 
Moro towns in Cotabato. As Robert McAmis said: "As time 
went on, the Ilagas developed into goons with guns and 
became part of the criminal, lawless element in 
Mindanao...by the end of 1970 more than 30,000 Muslims, 
Christians, and Tirurays had left their homes and 


farms..." 77 


Ilaga terror was not left unanswered. Moros organized 
their own gangs or groups, calling themselves ‘Blackshirts' 
or ‘Barracudas'. (The former were believed to be the 
military arm of the MIM.) The result is a deadly cycle of 
reprisal and counter-reprisal which totally upset the peace 
and order situation in both Cotabato and Lanao and which 
eventually spread to the adjoining provinces. What 
outraged many Moros was the often blatant partisanship of 
government officials and armed forces personnel in favor of 


the LIlagas. Muslim leaders charged the Marcos government 


275. See Gowing, op.cit., p.193. 


276. Robert d. McAmis, "Muslim Filipinos: 1970-1972," in 
Peter C. Gowing and Robert D. McAmis, eds., the Muslim 


Filipinos: Their History, Society and Contemporary 
Problems, (Manila: Solidaridad Printing House, 1974), p.46. 
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with openly siding with the Ilagas.*7! 


And then, President Marcos committed what many 
interpret as a gross tactical error which confirmed to many 
Moros what they suspected and claimed ail along: that the 
government officially carried out a perfidious policy of 
harassment, antogonism, perhaps even genocide towards them 
as demonstrated earlier by the ‘Jabidah Massacre'. In 
early 1971, “*“Kumander Toothpick', after spending a short 
period in jail was taken to Manila and received officially 
by President Marcos. He was thereafter allowed to return 
to Cotabato where he resumed his nefarious activities. 
This blatant show of partisanship would not be forgotten by 
the Moros. The level of violence increased on both sides. 
This prompted the mobilization of government troops in 


Mindanao.?/8 


277. Various published sources indicate that the ILAGAS 
were organized by seven municipal mayors in Cotabato in 
order to wreak havoc and vengeance on those Moros’ they 
considered corrupt and exploitative. The seven mayors were 
often referred to as the Magic 7. The Ilagas undoubtedly 
received both overt and covert support from a recently 
retired Philippine Constabulary(PC) captain, Manuel Tronco; 
and very likely from the PC Provincial Commander himself, 
Col. Carlos Cajelo. Cajelo later resigned his commission 
and was elected Provincial Govérnor. 


278. In a mimeographed publication entitled The Rise and 
Fall of Moro Statehood, the Moro National Liberation 
Front(MNLF) stated: "But even as Marcos and his liquidation 
troops were busy snuffing the lives of their enemies in the 
North, they were also busy agitating and arming Christian 
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As the 1971 local elections approached, the number of 
violent incidents increased dramatically. By that time, it 
became apparent that the term ‘religious war' was being 
used as a smokescreen for a more elemental struggle for 
political power in Mindanao. The outcome of the elections 
would determine which group, Christian or Moro, would 
achieve political predominance in Cotabato and Lanao del 
Norte. As recounted by McAmis, tragic scenes of wanton 
violence occurred in Wao, Lanao del Sur, in Buldon, in 
Manili in Cotabato, in Magsaysay, Lanao del Norte. Most of 
the victims were Moro civilians. In many incidents, 
government troops sent to restore peace and order often 
found themselves fighting the Moros who had resorted to 
lawlessness, having lost faith in the government and its 
support of the Ilagas. Because many of the casualties were 
Moros, a potent political weapon emerged in the Moro 
struggle for self-determination. This was the charge of 
genocide which the Moros leveled against the Marcos 
government. 

Genocide was an issue the Philippine government could 
not contain locally. As information on the spreading 


factions in the South...a certain Feliciano Luces, alias 
Toothpick, an Ilongo criminal in the employ of the Criminal 
Investigation Service of the Philippine Constabulary was 
summoned by Marcos to Malacanang late in 1969 obvicusly to 
take final instructions for the kill." 
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violence became known worldwide, other Muslim countries 
began to pay close attention to the charges that the 
Philippine government was deliberately and systematically 


eliminating the Moro population in Mindanao.-/? Despite 


the fact that foreign officials actually came to the 
Mindanao and found little evidence of genocide, they did 
find "...bases for believing that anti-Muslim violence was 
supported by some local administrations controlled by 


Christians. "229 


It is this direct evidence of government collusion 
with the Ilagas which enraged the Moros. Violence spread 
throughout Lanao del Norte, Cotabato, and even Zamboanga 
del Norte at the beginning of 1972. This phenomenon, plus 
the massive, leftist-controlled demonstrations in Luzon, 
primarily in Manila, provided the President with the 
perfect pretext for invoking special powers provided by the 


Philippine Constitution in case of rebellion, sedition or 


279. Such interest by Muslim countries was no doubt an 
offshoot of the phenomenon called ‘Islamic Resurgence.'The 
late 60's and the early 70's was a period when Islamic, 
Mainly Arab countries, began to strongly assert their 
Islamic identity and unity. After the Arab humiliation in 
the 1967 war against Israel, a new, more assertive Arab 
nationalism began to take shape as America's postwar 
hegemony began to weaken because of its apparent failure to 
fight and win decisively in the Vietnam war. 


280. See Gowing, op.cit., p.196. 
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any other conditions that threatened national security. 


President Marcos declared martial law on 21 September 1972. 


D. The Emergence of the MNLF 


According to Lela Noble, Malaysia began providing 
military training to young Moros at a training camp off the 
coast of West Malaysia a year after Datu Matalam announced 


the formation of the MIM in May 1968, 281 Fr. Eliseo 


Mercado noted that: "From the latter quarter of 1970, MIM 
organized military training outside the Philippines. 
Ninety recruits were in the first batch. Their task upon 
their return was to organize and train local units of MIM 
recruits. They formed the nucleus of the MIM's military 


arm, the Biackshizes” 2°? 


As noted earlier, the MIM organization did not last 
long. Datu Udtog Matalam recanted his bid for secession 
when he was named Presidential Adviser on Muslim Affairs. 
In an interview with The Mindanao Cross (August 17, 1968), 
Matalam discounted talks of ‘war' between Muslims and 


Christians and said that he only wanted to return in peace 


281. See Lela G. Noble, "Muslim Separatism in the 
Philippines". Lecture given as part of a series on ‘The 
Political Role of Islam in Asia’ sponsored by the Asia 
Society, New York, December 2, 1982. 


282. Fr. Eliseo Mercado, 0.P.M., "The Moro Struggle in 
Perspective," Sandugo, 4th Quarter 1982, p.9. 
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to his farm and his family. His brother-in-law, 
Congressman Pendatun was also quoted as saying that he 
believed the MIM Manifesto was merely the "...Datu's way of 


expressing the Muslim dissatisfactions."*°? 


But the spirit of MIM remained and grew even stronger 
as the Ilagas and Blackshirts engaged in armed encounters 
throughout Lanao and Cotabato. Those ninety recruits who 
trained at Pulau Pangkor, in West Malaysia were apparently 
given a command and organizational structure and a mission 
to pursue and expand the struggle for Moro secession from 
the Philippines. The group elected a former political 
science instructor at the University of the Philippines, 
Nur Misuari, as its Chairman. Back in Mindanao, members of 
this group began organizing not only paramilitary units 
(the Blackshirts) but political action groups as well. The 
latter groups no doubt helped organized the Moro 
demonstrations in Manila and Mindanao to capitalize on the 
Moro outrage not only against the Jabidah Massacre but 
against the increasingly brutal depredations of the 
Ilagas. 

The reason for Malaysian involvement in the training 


of these recruits can be traced directly to the Philippine 


283. See The Mindanao Cross, July 6, 1968, p.4. 
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claim to Sabah. Kuala Lumpur wanted to destabilize the 
situation in Mindanao to such an extent that Manila would 
renege on its claim and accept the territorial status quo. 
There were also indications at the time that the Chief 
Minister of Sabah, Tun Mustapha, was harboring secessionist 
ambitions himself - with Sabah and the Sulu islands (his 
birthplace) comprising his new state. When this became too 
apparent, Tun Mustapha was forced into resigning by the 


Malaysian ruling party, UMNO, in 1975, 284 


Repudiation of Traditional Moro Leadership: When the 
violence in Mindanao escalated to alarming proportions, Nur 
Misuari convened a special Moro assembly in Zamboanga City 
"around the middle of 1971." A majority of the original 
group of ninety plus some new recruits attended that 
meeting which marked the official birth of the Moro 
National Liberation Front (MNLF). This meeting was, 
according to Fr. Mercado, a "qualitative leap in the Moro 
struggle from MIM to MNLF." Fr. Mercado also wrote that 
the "...most remarkable aspect of that convocation was the 
...exposure of the opportunism of the Moro traditional 


leaders who used the Muslim movement like the MIM as their 


284. See Noble, op.cit., p.8. Also see R. Canoy, The 


Counterfeit Revolution, (Manila: Philippine Editions 
Publishing, 1980), p.199. 
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political tool in their attempts to hold on or to recover 


285 This was no 


privileged positions in the government." 
doubt a direct attack on Datu Matalam; but it was alsoa 
sweeping indictment of the moral and political bankruptcy 
of the traditional Moro leadership. This open defiance was 
a remarkable historical event because it confirmed for 
perhaps the first time, what many Moros and Christians 
alike have been saying for some time: that the Filipino 
Christians were not the only ones to blame for the 
suffering and alienation of the Moros; that the Moro 
leaders and their structure of leadership and their mode of 
governance were themselves factors which inhibited Moro 
progress and the attainment of peace and harmony in 
Mindanao. 

This observation was echoed by both Alunan Glang and 
Samuel Tan. Glang faults the "...acquisitive predilection 
of the Muslim leaders themselves...the Muslims are easily 
preyed upon by political leaders and datus who exploit the 
indifference and the ignorance of our own people and they 
have not been too keen on educating their followers, lest 
they disturb the status quo." To solve this problem, Glang 


called for the: "...elimination of their influence and the 


285. See Fr. Mercado, op,cit., p.10. 
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emergence of some enlightened leadership from the younger 


generation."7° 


Samuei Tan was no less blunt. He said:°°! 


...the Datu system, which had been the heart of 
Muslim society, often deterred the general 
progress of the people although it did provide 
Muslims unity at the level of the datuship. 
Whatever prosperity had been attained as a 
consequence of improvement in the economy had 
benefited only the ruling datu class... 


Theoretically, therefore, the MNLF's more progressive, 
less traditional leadership composition offered an 


288 


alternative to the discredited datu system. According 


to MNLF ideologist Syed Lingga: 7°? 


The Bangsa Mero Revolution does not only seek to 
liberate our people from the colonial oppression 
of Filipino oppression but also from the bondage 
of traditionalism...we have nothing to do with 
the traditional leaders of society, the datus and 
sultans. They belong to an old order which no 
longer serves the welfare of the people...we can 
have a modern yet Islamic structure for our 
society. 


286. See Glang, fop.cit.}, p.76. 
287. See Tan, op.cit., p.124. 


288. As mentioned in Chapter 4, the datu system can be 
traced to the Hindu empires of pre-Islamic ‘Malaysia’. 


289. Cited inR.J. May, "The Philippines," in Mohammed 
Ayoob, ed., The Politics of Islamic Reassertion, (London: 
Croom Helm, 1981), p.24. 
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The Leadership of Nur Misuari: From the beginning, Nur 


Misuari was considered an enigmatic leader. He was born in 
Cabingaan, an isolated island lying east of the Tapul 
Island group. He was described as ‘soft-spoken' and 
“unassuming! and that he was not of royal or significant 
origin - meaning he was neither a datu nor a relative of a 
datu or a Sultan. He was, by consensus, a bona fide Muslim 
intellectual with Marxist/Leninist/Maoist leanings. He was 
a founding member of the Kabataang Makabayan(KM), the most 
radical, leftwing student organization in the 1960's. And 
though he broke off with the organization before he became 
MNLF Chairman, he has never been able to totally dissociate 
himself from the ‘communist! label. His political enemies 
and eventually, the Philippine government would use this 
communist label to constantly discredit and denigrate his 
claims to Moro leadership, arguing, with some 


justification, that theoretically, ‘godless communism' was 


incompatible with Isiam.*?° 
The MNLF Ideology: Not surprisingly, the professed 


ideology of the MNLF reflected the dual or ambivalent 


orientation of its founding chairman, Nur Misuari. The 


290. See interview with Rear Adm. Romulo Espaldon, 
"Philippines: An Analysis from Manila," from Arabia: The 
Islamic World Review, vol. IV, no.2, p.30. 
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MNLF Manifesto issued on 28 April 1274 is a curious blend 
of Islamic nationalism and revclutionary Marxism. Por 
political purposes, the rank and file categorically deny 
any association with Communism, This Manifesto, however, 
and subsequent publications bear the unmistakeable imprint 
and language of revolutionary, i.e. “class struggle’ 
aspirations. This led R.J. May to describe the MNLF's 


ideology as a variation of ‘Islamic socialism.'77? 


In its Manifesto, the MNLF described its ultimate 
objective as the revolutionary transformation of Moro 
society through an anti-colonial, anti-imperial war of 
national liberation. It described itself as a... 

.. democratic people's organization fighting for 

the unity of all oppressed forces in our society 

= peasants, workers, intelligentsia, small 

merchants and artisans, Muslims, Christians, 

nature worshippers or animists and non-believers, 

in a national liberation struggle to liquidate 

the presence of Philippine colonial rule in the 

Bangsa Moro homeland where no exploitation of any 

kind will be tolerated. 

The MNLF accused the Philippine government of a 


"campaign of genocide against the Bangsa Moro People and 


vowed the severance of all ties with Philipine colonialism 


291. R.J. May, op.cit., p.233. 
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and the creation of the Bangsa Moro Republik." 7? 


This admixture of Islam and Socialism produced the 
inevitable doctrinal contradictions. As Aijaz Ahmad 
pointed out, the "..myth of Islamic lawlessness" is the 
"chief impediment obstructing further radicalization of the 


Moro revolution."*72 Islamic purists on the other hand 


have expressed distrust towards the MNLF ideology and have 
doubted its Islamic credentials. As Dennis Shoesmith 


noted: 4 


The MNLF is in the peculiar position, then, of 
being distrusted as too secular by traditional 
and reformist Muslims and too Islamic by the 
Philippine Left. 


Martial Law: Between its mid-1971 convention in 
Zamboanga City and September 1972, the MNLF and its 


military arm, the Bangsa Moro Army(BMA) maintained their 


underground status. Some of the original 90 trainees (in 


292. The MNLF Manifesto is reproduced in Philippines, 


Repression and Resistance, Permanent People's Tribunal on 
the Philippines, (London: Komite ng Sambayanang Pilipino, 


1980). 


293. Aijaz Ahmad, "Class and Colony in Mindanao," Southeast 
Asia Chronicle, ‘400-Year War: Moro Struggle in the 
Philippines,' No.82, February, 1982, p.8. 


294, Dennis Shoesmith, "Islam and Revolution in the 
Southern Philippines," Dyason Papers, (Vol. 9, no. 4, 
June 1983). 
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Malaysia) joined the Blackshirts and Barracudas or joined 
the campaign staffs of Moro candidates for office in the 
1971 local elections. By early 1972, the conflict which 
had originally been confined to Cotabato and Lanao 
threatened to spread to the two Zamboanga provinces. 
McAmis reported that 800 Tausug warriors from Sulu were 
preparing to attack Zamboanga City to retaliate for Ilaga 


95 Apparently this did not 


raids on Moro settlements.” 
materialize as the first half of 1972 remained relatively 
peaceful in the sense that no major battles occurred. 

The declaration by President Marcos of martial law on 
21 September 1972 marked the beginning of another stage in 
the Mindanao conflict. According to Peter Gowing, martial 
law brought the MNLF and its military arm, the BMA, out 
into the open. Martial law was a bold, if frightening 
gambit on the part of Marcos and his government. By 
abolishing many of the democratic institutions like the 
Congress, by jailing his political opponents, by muzzling 
press freedom and by concentrating political power in the 
Presidency, Marcos hoped to deal decisively with the 


political, economic, and social malaise gripping the 


Philippines. This abrogation of power by a man they had 


295. See McAmis, op.cit., p.51. 
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learned to distrust alarmed the Moros. According to Fr. 


Mercado: 27° 


To the Moro people, the imposition of martial law 
was the clearest evidence that all their hopes to 
obtain justice from the government through 
peaceful means were dissolved. The MNLF 
leadership looked at this new reality ...as the 
definitive suppression of the Moros' aspiration 
for political freedom...as an imposition of a 
‘Christian’ totalitarian social order to usurp 
their (the Moros) politico-economic and 
socio-cultural rights by depriving them not only 
of their traditional sources of livelihood but 
also their Islamic and indigenous culture by 
supplanting them with the Christian culture. 
Thus the proclamation of martial law led to the 
appearance of a new revolutionary consciousness 
among the Moros and the rise of the Moro National 
Liberation Front. 


To the Moros, the alarming feature of martial law was 
the order to surrender all firearms to the military 
authorities. Moros adamantly refused to comply. Not only 
was a firearm a source of prestige and a symbol of manhood; 
it was also an absolute necessity in the tense, chaotic and 
violent atmosphere which pervaded all of Mindanao. The 
Moros considered it a government ploy to deprive them of 
their ability to fight back, thus paving the way for their 
relocation, perhaps forced conversion to Christianity, or 
at worst, their elimination at the hands of their enemies, 


the Ilagas and the Army troops. Rather than surrender 


296. See Fr. Mercado, ibid., p.11. 
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their arms, they chose to fight with the MNLF/BMA. 


Guerilla Warfare: The MNLF ideology of revolutionary 
change within the context of Islam wielded undeniable 
appeal to many sectors of Moro society, particularly the 
young and the educated. The opportunity to wage an 
organized rebellion for the right to forma separate Moro 
homeland attracted many young recruits. MNLF/BMA ranks 


grew to a peak of about 20,000 armed Moros.°?/! When the 


local fighting between Muslims and Christians escalated 
into a full-scale war between Moro groups and the 
*Christian' government after the declaration of martial law 
in 1972, the MNLF/BMA became the most dominant 
organization. According to Lela Noble, the attractiveness 
o£ the MNLF lay in its ability to "articulate Muslim 
grievances" to Moros everywhere; to "mobilize Muslim 
discontent," and to "sustain its fighting capacity despite 


a major buildup and deployment of forces.""7° 


The spontaneous Moro uprising and the ensuing 
gunbattle against government troops on the campus of the 


Mindanao State University on 21 October 1972 signalled the 


297. See Gowing, op.cit., p.197. 


298. See Lela G. Noble, "Muslim Separatism in the 
Philippines," op.cit., p.6. 
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rapid escalation of the Mindanao conflict into a major 
confrontation between regular Philippine Army troops and 
organized MNLF forces. By the end of 1972, the Moro 
secessionist rebellion spread all over southwestern 
Mindanao, i.e. Basilan, the Cotabato provinces, the Lanao 
region, the Zamboanga provinces, Sulu and Tawi-Tawi. 

As usual, the civilians sufSered most throughout this 
conflict. Many towns and villages were torched by both 
sides, creating huge numbers of Christian and Moro refugees 
fleeing to safer areas. Official government estimates of 
all refugees range from 500,000 to 1 million. 

Abroad, the escalation of fighting brought expressions 
of concern and_= shock. Muslim countries in particular, 
having sent official representatives to survey Mindanao 
during the Ilaga-Blackshirt conflict, were dismayed at the 
turn of events. In particular, they were concerned over 
the growing charges of ‘genocide' made by the MNLF against 
the Manila government. Nur Misuari and the MNLF 
capitalized on this outpouring of concern from the Islamic 
world and basically requested two things from their Muslim 
brothers: 1) logistical support(money, arms, etc. for the 
MNLF/BMA); and 2) continuous diplomatic pressure on the 
Marcos government to accede to the MNLF's demand for a 
separate state incorporating Mindanao, Sulu and Palawan. 


In terms of logistical support, only one country 
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openly admitted providing money and arms to the MNLF. This 
was Libya under Col. Muammar Khaddafy. Apparently, 
Khaddafy's foreign policy posture included support for 
‘national liberation movements' and the MNLF obviously fit 
that category. As noted by John K. Cooley in his book, The 


Libyan Sandstorm: 2° 


For years, the MNLF obtained outside aid from 
various Islamic countries, including funds from 
Saudi Arabia and both funds and arms from Libya. 


Further proof of Col. Khaddafy's complicity came from 


T.J.S. George who wrote: 229 


Libyan spokesmen at the Kuala Lumpur Islamic 
Conference in 1974 seemed gleeful when they owned 
up to Libya's activist role in Mindanao. One 
Minister told the press that his government was 
helping rebel groups in Mindanao ‘in all forms’. 
A few months earlier, the London Times had quoted 
reliable sources in Kuwait and Brussels to say 
that the rebels had received 2 million sterling 
from Libya. 


Libya's moral and logistical support would allow 


Misuari's MNLF to continue fighting Philippine government 


troops in Mindanao until 1976 when a ceasefire agreement 


299. John K. Cooley, The Libyan Sandstorm, (New York: 
Reinhart, Holt & Winston, 1982), p. 224. Col. Khaddafy 
also admitted providing logistical support to the Irish 
Republican Army and various factions of the Palestinian 
movement. 


300. See George, op.cit., p.232. 
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was signed in Tripoli, Libya between Misuari and Philippine 
Defense Undersecretary Carmelo Barbero on December 23, 
1976. 

From 1972 to 1976, the MNLF staged a two-front war 
against the Philippine government in its bid for a separate 
*“Bangsa Moro Republik'. Its first front was on _ the 
battlefields of Mindanao where an estimated 50,006 
combatants on both sides lost their lives. The second 
front was in the diplomatic arena, particularly in the 
Muslim, mostly Arab, capitals, where Misuari and his 
lieutenants lobbied for support from the Islamic world for 
its separatist goal. 

This diplomatic duel is highly interesting and will be 
the subject of a separate study. Very briefly, the main 
forum for this duel was the Islamic Foreign Ministers' 
Conference held annually in various capitals of the Muslim 
world. The MNLF met initial success at these conferences 
before the Philippine government was able to at least 
neutralize this support by arguing, with some effect that 
the conflict was an internal affair. The Marcos government 
no doubt reminded the Islamic countries of the latters' own 
ethnic troubles at home. Muslim countries became mindful 
of the precedent they themselves were setting with regard 


to domestic, inter-ethnic rivalries and the imperative of 
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The 1974 Conference held in Kuala Lumpur demonstrated 
how tenuous and deadly the strings attached to the 
diplomatic support accorded the MNLF can be. According to 
Atty. Michael Mastura, the Conference in Kuala Lumpur for 
all intents and purposes gave the MNLF's secession demands 
‘a holy burial.' Cognizant of their own problems with 
ethnic groups within their own borders, the Islamic Foreign 
Ministers effectively denied any possible future 


recognition of an MNLF-governed Bangsa Moro Republik by 


passing a resolution containing the £ollowing: °° 


1. The Conference recognized the Mindanao conflict as a 
domestic or internal problem of the Philippines; 

2. The Conference urged the Philippine government to 
find a political and peaceful solution through 
negotiations; 

3. The Conference emphasized that the solution be found 
within the £Eramework of the national sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of the Philippines; and, 

4. The Conference suggested direct negotiations with the 


Muslim leaders, particularly those from the Moro 


301. Atty. Michael Mastura, Current Developments in the 


Southern Philippines and MNLF's Path to Parliamentary 
Struggle. Paper read at the Ayala Museum Lecture Series 


for the 600th Anniversary of Islam, 25 June 1980. 
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National Liberation Front. 


Subsequently, the Islamic Conference directed its 
Secretary General to lead a ‘Committee of Four! and 
continue to push for a peaceful settlement, again within 
the guidelines mentioned above. After various resolutions 
in succeeding [Islamic Foreign Ministers’ Conferences, 
several negotiations and conferences and more visits to 
Mindanao, the two parties concerned, the Philippines and 
the MNLF, finally signed in December 1976, an agreement on 
a cease-fire and tentative terms for a peace settlement. 

In the next chapter, we will examine how decades of 
neglect in terms of political and economic development led 
to the tragic, large-scale confrontation between Moros and 


the Philippine armed forces from 1972 to 1976. 
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Chapter VII 


ECONOMICS AND ETHNIC STRIFE 


At the outset, we stated that one of the major 
objectives of this study is to determine the political and 
economic bases for the emergence of an organized ethnic 
separatist movement. In Chapter 5, we explained how the 
Commonwealth administration of President Quezon followed a 
systematic, deliberate policy of colonising Mindanao with 
predominantly Christian migrants from Luzon and the Visayan 
islands. President Quezon coupled this policy with the 
presumably noble aim of integrating or assimilating the 
Moro population in Mindanao into the mainstream of Filipino 
society. The emergence of the MIM and the MNLF proved that 
the Quezonian approach of colonisation-cum-integration was 
basically flawed and is mainly responsible for the 
continuing antagonisms between Moros and Christians in 
Mindanao. 


Peter Gowing and Robert McAmis have a more cogent 
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explanation for this continuing dilemma: 20? 


The whole integration program of the Government 
revolves around the philosophy that if the 
Muslims are provided with more roads, schools, 
health facilities, civic centers, and industries, 
and if they are instructed in more modern methods 
of farming or are given more scholarships for 
higher education in Manila, or are offered more 
jobs in government, then in time they will be 
“integrated', that is, they will resemble the 
Christian Filipinos. While Muslims do in fact 
want many of these things, they fear the 
philosophy behind the integration policy because 
it is really a philosophy of assimilation, 
reflecting an underlying contempt for the 
religious, cultural and historical factors upon 
which they anchor their psychological and social 
identity. 


Following this line of reasoning therefore, what the 
Moros really want is both progress and the preservation of 
their Islamic identity. The Moros resist assimilation and 


its many inducements, i.e. roads, schools, jobs, etc., 


because, according to Gowing and McAmis, it threatens 


psychological genocide, a fate perhaps more difficult to 
contemplate that physical genocide because it is a total 


303 


denial of purpose and meaning in life. Islam, 


302. Peter Gowing and Robert McAmis, eds., "Introduction," 
The Muslim Filipinos: Their History, Society and 
contemporary Problems, (Manila: Solidaridad Publishing 
House, 1974), p.viii. 


303. This idea corresponds wilth Clifford Geertz's concept 


o£ ‘psychological essence', which we discussed in Chapter 
2. 
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particularly its syncretic version in Mindanac provides 
this purpose and meaning. Moros fear their submergence in 
a Christian-based national Filipino identity and thus 
continue to resist efforts at integration or assimilation. 

In this chapter, we will focus on the economic 
relationship between Moros and Christians in Mindanao. 
This analysis will help explain, in a broader context, why 
economic development (or underdevelopment) is often a root 
cause for the emergence of rebellious behaviour, and, 
applying this analogy to our case study, for the emergence 
of ethnic separatism. 

Recalling Hypothesis 1.1 in the Introduction, we said: 

Hypothesis 1.1: 

Even if an ethnic group attains a higher Jevel of 
political and economic development due to the efforts of 
the State, there is no quarantee that they will not seek 


independence. 


This hypothesis strongly implies the inevitability of 
separatist tendencies by ethnic groups within a 
multi-ethnic society regardless of the efforts by the 
national government to provide for their economic needs. 
To ethnic groups finding themselves in a _ subordinate 
position vis-a-vis another group, the need to preserve 
their group identity overrides any other consideration. 


This also means that no matter what the State does to try 
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to resolve inter-ethnic conflict is bound to fail unless it 
is willing to acknowledge and respect, without reservation, 
the right of other ethnic groups to determine their own 
destiny either within, or outside the formal State. 

There is a third, often overlooked, yet equally 
important implication. The aggrieved ethnic sgroup(s) must 
likewise respect the right of the ruling members of the 
State to preserve their own identity as well. Often, an 
ethnic group will assert its identity in the name of 
self-determination, but at the same time will deny the 
recognition of its rivals' right to protect their own group 
identity. Mutual coexistence within a single state is a 
very complex and difficult undertaking, not only in matters 
of religion and culture but, equally important, in matters 
of politics and economics as well. 

in the following sections, therefore, we will look at 
the tortuous evolution of Moro-Christian economic and 
political relations in Mindanao. 

A. The Demographic Debate 

A constant source of debate between the Moros and the 
Manila government in their effort to deal with the economic 
problems in Mindanao is the nagging question: How many 
Moros are there? To causal observers and students, this 
may seem like a trivial question with a ready-made answer. 


But the truth of the matter is that no one has come up with 
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a universally agreed figure on the total Moro population. 
In his 1975 article, "How Many Muslims Has the 
Philippines?", Thomas O'Shaughnessey wrote that: 
"Statistics on the total number of Muslims in the 
Philippines have never been more than rough 
approximations. Unofficial estimates, with no Cegree of 
accuracy, range from five to twelve percent of the total 


(Philippine) population..."°"4 A seven point spread 


between estimates indicates indeed a fairly wide range, 
again underscoring the unreliability of statistics on the 
Moro population. 

The debate has spilled over into politics, and in 
particular has aroused the ire of the separatist groups, 
primarily the MNLF. From the very beginning, Nur Misuari 
has decried the inaccurate figure officially recognized by 
the government. In his interview with the magazine Arabia: 
The Islamic World Review, Misuari accused the Philippines 
of three types of genocide, namely: 1) cultural genocide 
through the imposition of Christianity; and 2) physical 
genocide through the depredations of the Philippine Armed 


Forces in Mindanao. But he mentions a third type which is 


304. Thomas J. O'Shaughnessey, "How Many Muslims Has the 
Philippines?", Philippine Studies, (Quezon City: Ateneo de 
Manila University, 1975), Vol. 23, no. 3, p. 375. 
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both intriguing and unique. He accuses the Marcos 
government of committing “statistical genocide' against the 
Moros. Misuari claims that the total Moro population in 
the mid-seventies ranged between 5-8 million. But the 
Philippine government has consistently argued for a_ lower 
number, about 2.5 million. In a political context, his 
umbrage is understandable. Any leader will always want to 
have a large mass base of political support. There are 
many practical reasons for this: 1) it keeps them in 
political office by maintaining a large base of votes’ for 
winning any type of election, and 2) they are used as 
justification for requesting more aid - money and arms - 
from donors and allies in their political struggle. By 
denying Misuari's claim to a larger Moro population, the 
Philippines not only undercut his prestige and power by 
*disenfranchising' what may be, after all, a fictitious 
mass base; it also undercut his bargaining position 
vis-a-vis his Arab donors. 

The problem with population figures is that neither 
side can prove absolutely the accuracy of their respective 
figures. Accurate figures are of course vital particularly 
in economic development planning. But as O'Shaughnessey 
and many other scholars have pointed out, there is a long 
and bitter history of suspicion between the Moros and any 


type of census-taking or tax collecting or economic 
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programs/activities undertaken by the Philippine 


government. He said: 29° 


Difficulties in getting accurate numbers are 
compounded in some Muslim areas of the 
Philippines because of the hostility of the 
inhabitants to government personnel. Because of 
disturbed conditions in many Muslim sectors in 
1970, census takers apparently sometimes made 
extrapolations based on extremely limited 
surveys. 
Because conditions of ‘* internal colonialism’ existed, 
Moros have long avoided participating or going through the 
motions of formal citizenship such as the payment of taxes, 


the procurement of licenses, the reporting of births, 


deaths and marriages, etc, 96 


At any rate, O'Shaughnessey constructed his own table 
of population statistics based on the official censuses 
conducted in 1918, 1939, 1948, 1960 and 1970. (See Table 
I). As Table I indicates, Moros as a percentage of total 
population peaked in 1960 at 4.86% but have not breached 
the 5% barrier yet. According to O'Shaughnessey, unless 
economic conditions including public health and sanitation 


improve, there will always be a higher incidence of 


305. See O'Shaughnessey, ibid., p.375. 


306. It is for this reason that studies on the Moros are 
very expensive and difficult to carry out because of their 
uncooperation and the unreliability of statistics. 
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disease, malnutrition and child mortality among Moros and 
other cultural minorities. 

In its 1971 report on ‘Regional Economic Development 
of the Philippines, 1961-69, the Manila-based Center for 
Research and Communication noted the dramatic increase in 
the population of Mindanao between 1960 and 1970. Looking 
at Table II, we note that between the three regions, 
Mindanao registered the highest percentage changes in 
population (56%), thus supporting O'Shaughnessey's finding 
that the percentage of Moros to total population declined 
from 4.68% to 4.31%. This decline may be due to the fact 
that more non-Muslims were and could be counted whereas 
Moros as usual remained reluctant to participate in any 
type of census. 

The Philippine government conducted its latest census 
in 1980. Figures showed total Moro population in Mindanao 
at approximately 2,504,232 or 23% of total Mindanao 


population.°2? If we compare the current total with 


O'Shaughnessey's 1970 figure of 1,584,394, we can conclude 
that total Mindanao population of 10,887,965 increased by 


30% over the 1970 figure. However, the Moro population 


307. And perhaps more significant, the Moro population 
exceeded 5% of total Philippine population for the first 
time. 
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increased by nearly 58% , despite the attrition and losses 
incurred in fighting the Army in the early part of the 
1970's. This somewhat implausible figure simply underscores 
again the need for more reliable figures. 

Moro Groups: The Moro population is composed of 
thirteen ethno-linguistic groups. According to the 1980 
census, these 13 groups, their population and their 


location are: 


Group 1980 Population Provinces 
1. Maranaos 742,962 Lanao del Sur(91.5)% 


Lanao del Norte(35.6) 
Maguindanao, Zamboanga 
del Norte 


2. Maguindanaons 644,548 Maguindanao(73.2) 
North Cotabato(17.0) 
Sultan Kudarat(9.4) 
Lanao del Sur(2.5) 


3. Tausugs 502,918 Zamboanga(20 to 50) 
Sulu(20 to 50) 
4. Samals 244,160 Tawi-Tawi 
5. Yakans 196,000 Basilan 
6. Sangils 77,000 South Cotabato 
Davao del Sur 
7. Badjaos 28,536 Sulu 
8. Jama Mapuns 14,347 Cagayan de Sulu 
9. Kalibugans 15,417 Zamboanga 
10. Melebuganons and 
11. Palawanis 17,900 Palawan 
12. Iranuns 12,542 Lanao del Sur 
13. Kalagans 7,902 Davao~Oriental 
Mindanao Moro 
Population 2,504,232 (23% of total Mindanao 
population) 
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* figure inside parenthesis indicates percent of Moro 
population to population of the entire province. No figure 
means not available. 


Source: SANDUGO, 2nd Quarter 1982, page 9. 


B. The Failure of the CNI 

In Chapter 5, we mentioned the creation of the 
Commission on National Integration in 1957 as the intended 
cornerstone of the new post-war policy of the Philippine 
government towards its ethnic minorities population, with 
specific emphasis on the Moros. The passage of Republic 
Act 1888 was prompted not just by the Kamlun Rebellion in 
the early 50's but also by the growing realization of the 
need to work out a method of mutual coexistence between the 
Christian and the Muslim Filipinos. 

R.A. 1888 granted the Commission a wide range of 
powers and functions, in effect giving it a direct mandate 
to singlehandedly manage the political, economic, and 
social affairs of all the cultural communities in Mindanao, 
including the Moros. This mandate, however, was not 
matched by a magnanimous budget. The Filipinas Foundation 


reported that; 728 


...a glance at the budgetary allocation of the 
CNI indicates clearly the impossibility of 


308. See Filipinas Foundation Inc., An Anatomy of 


Philippine Muslim Affairs, (Manila: Filipinas Foundation, 
1971), p.162. 
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fulfilling such an enormous’ task. The total 

appropriation is 15 million pesos, of which only 

2.5 million can be assured of release. 

This budgetary dilemma severely Limited CNI's 
activities to just one aspect of its broad mandate: the 
granting of educational scholarships. But a study by 
Leothiny S. Clavel in 1969 noted that even then, the CNI 
was unsuccessfu] in upgrading the quality and the quantity 


309 prom 1958 to 1967 a total vf 8,309 


of its scholars. 
individuals received some form of financial assistance from 
CNI. Of these, only 16.7% or 1,391 actually graduated. 
This is a poor record for any agency whose main activity 
is, for all intents and purposes, focused solely on this 
scholarship program. 

Over the years of its existence (1957-1975), the CNI 
was not without its share of anomalies and controversies 
ranging from misuse of funds, to mismanagement and to 
nepotism. But on the whole, CNI's demise was inevitable 
because it became a victim of its own inflated sense of 
mission. Its creation in 1957, following a lengthy spiel 
of Congressional hearings was obviously a ploy to mollify 


critics and cynics who constantly accuse the government of 


neglect and apathy towards the Moro population. 


309. See L.S. Clavel, The Are Also Filipinos, (Manila: 
Bureau of Printing, 1969), p.28. 
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What cannot be denied, however, is that certain 
segments of Moro society, particularly the educated elite 
and the professionals, viewed CNI as a test of the 
Philippine government's sincerity. From all indications, 
the government failed that test and by doing so, merely 
pushed the separatist elements of Moro society in the 1960s 
one step closer to the brink, to the point of declaring 
their resolve to dissociate themselves from an 
unresponsive, insensitive government. 

Cc. The Mindanao Paradox 

Bound by myth and hyperbole as the ‘land of promise', 
the path to progress of Mindanao in the post-war era has 
puzzled many observers and social scientists. In terms of 
natural resources, Mindanao's 10.2 million hectares or 
102,000 square kilometers are undeniably one of the richest 


areas in the whole of Southeast isia* Yet, despite 


these positive attributes there is that lingering and 
overwhelming sense that Mindanao and Sulu, particularly its 
Moro inhabitants, have not fared well and that progress, 
though continuing, has not come about at the desired pace. 


It is this slow progress that has frustrated and agitated 


310. Another positive aspect is the fact that Mindanao is 
outside what is referred to as the Philippines’ ‘typhoon 
belt' which annually cuts a swath of destruction through 
the archipelago just north of the island. 
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those living on the island - migrants and long-time 
dwellers, Christians and Moros, alike. 

In 1971, the Manila-based Center for Research and 
Communication completed a study which showed that of the 
three regions, Mindanao, Visayas, and Luzon (excluding the 
Manila area), Mindanao registered the highest percentage 
rate of growth for the period 1961-69 (See Tables III and 
IV at the end of the chapter). Table III shows that in 
both agriculture and industry, Mindanao's performance far 
exceeded the national average. In terms of overall growth 
in productivity, Mindanao again outperformed the other 
regions. This is shown in Table IV. 

The Filipinas Foundation attributes Mindanao's 
tremendous growth to the Macapagal Administration's 1962 
policy of decontrol. The chief feature of that policy was 
the devaluation of the Philippine peso from a ratio of two 
pesos for every dollar to a more realistic lower level, 
eventually reaching a ratio of three pesos and sixty 
centavos for every dollar by 1966. Because Mindanao was 
predominantly a producer of agricultural and mineral 
products for export, the more favorable export prices 
enabled Mindanao to become the leading growth region for 


the country as a whole "...with growth rates ...20% to 60% 
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above the national average.">t? 


Gerardo Sicat affirmed this finding in a paper he 
presented at the East-West Center in Hawaii on August 1969. 
Sicat compared the regional growth rates for the period 
1948 to 1961 with the period 1961 to 1969. He found that 
while Mindanao lagged slightly behind Luzon in the first 
period, it clearly outperformed the latter during the 
period 1961 to 1966. More significant, when we combine 
these two periods, we find that all subdivisions of 
Mindanao outperformed Luzon between 20% to 40 percent. 
(See Table V at end of chapter.) 

From many indications, therefore, Mindanao in the 
decade of the 60s was clearly destined to meet all 
expectations as the fabled land of promise. It seems 
anachronistic then that the Moros would charge the 
Philippine government with apathy and neglect when the 
evidence apparently shows Mindanao outperforming the other 


regions of the country. Upon closer examination, however, 


we realize that the benefits of such growth accrued mainly 


to the non-Muslims and the areas in which they lived. Even 


those gains made in predominantly Moro provinces apparently 


went to the minority non-Moro residents. 
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Again, Sicat provides us with some statistics 
regarding growth rates for Mindanao and Sulu. There are 
five provinces with subtantial Moro populations included in 
the Sicat study, namely Lanao del Sur(95% Moro), Sulu(95% 
Moro), Cotabato (35% Moro), Zamboanga del Sur and Lanao del 
Norte (20% Moro, each). While these figures in Table VI 
seem to indicate a better-than-average performance even for 
the Muslim areas, it is important to note that the high 
growth rates in Cotabato and the two Lanaos can be directly 
attributed to the logging and agricultural plantation 
activites of non-Muslims (i.e. Christian migrants) who had 
come to these provinces specifically to undertake these 
activities and, once the resources were depleted, to leave 
the province. 

The low growth rate of Sulu (40% below the national 
average) is the most alarming and significant finding. 
This confirms the widespread view that the Moros were not 
sharing in the benefits of this progress in Mindanao. The 
attached map of Mindanao and Sulu indicates that, except 
for the island of Basilan, new ventures in both agriculture 
and industry appear to have bypassed the Sulu area and 
concentrated in the Northern, Central, and Eastern parts of 
Mindanao, in short, the predominantly non-Muslim 
provinces. 


Domestic investment in the Moro areas in Mindanao also 
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lags behind compared with the rest of the country. The 
Board of Investments cf the Ministry of Trade and Industry 
listed all new enterprises taking advantage of R.A. 6135 
which provided incentives for small and medium-scale 
industries. Table VII shows that from 1970 to 1980, a 
total of 630 new firms registered with the Board of 
Investments. These firms were grouped into four major 
categories namely, 1) the agro-processing sector; 2) the 
mining and mineral processing sector; 3) the metal-based 
sector; and 4) the chemical-based sector. Region IV which 
includes the City of Manila, its suburbs and the provinces 
of Cavite, Palawan, Batangas and Laguna accounted for 450 
or 71.4% of these new enterprises while the rest were 
distributed uneventy throughout the rest of the country. 
Regions IX and XII, which incorporate the predominantly 
Moro-based provinces of Cotabato, Maguindanao, Sultan 
Kudarat, Lanao del Sur, and the Sulu group of islands 
accounted for only 12 out of those 630 for this ten-year 
period. These two regions are certainly not the worst off 
since Regions I and II had only eight(8). On the other 
hand, Regions X and XI did considerably better, accounting 
for a combined 37 new businesses over the same period. 
These investment figures provide glaring evidence of 
the lack of investor confidence in the Moro regions. These 


new investments could potentially stimulate the economy by 
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providing jobs and other related income. The overwhelming 
preference for the Metro-Manila area indicates several 
things: first, that investors are risk-averse, particulariy 
with regard to setting up new businesses in regions 
deficient not only in infrastructure facilities but in 
employable skills as well; and second, the atmosphere of 
mutual mistrust has taken away the opportunities for 
productive enterprise in regions sorely lacking new sources 
of livelihood. 

To further illustrate this inequitable distribution of 


gains and resources, T.J.S. George reported that :21? 


1. as of 1973, there were 397 kilometers of road 
per 100,000 people in non-Muslim provinces but only 20.4 
per 100,000 in the Muslim provinces; 


b) only 12 % of the population of Muslim Mindanao 
had electricity, while 17.8% was the average for the whole 
of Mindanao; 

c) only 20% of people in the Muslim provinces (not 
just Moros) had water supply while the Mindanao average 
was 25%; 

d) there was one doctor for 6,959 people in Muslim 
Mindanao, while for non-Muslim Mindanao, the ratio was one 
for 3,954; the national average was one doctor for every 
2,800 persons. 

There is no doubt that the migration policy initiated 


during the American colonial era and continued by 


312. See T.J.S. George, op.cit., p.224. 
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successive Philippine Administrations was largely 
responsible for this virtual disenfranchisement of the 
Moros from the benefits of Mindanao and its resources. As 


Fr. Pedro Salgado lamented: °7? 


With innumerable government incentives and 
protection, big business came to Mindanao-Sulu. 
The capitalists have gone to anything from which 
they could get profit. Nothing from 
Mindanao-Sulu's seemingly inexhaustible wealth 
seems to have escaped their fingers. Whether it 
be coconuts, wood, bananas, pineapple, cement, 
rubber, sugar, fishing, rice, cattle, coffee, 
cocoa, mines, or chemicals etc., they made 
business. 


Fr. Salgado also provides evidence that practically 
all large plantations are partnerships between a few elite 
Filipino families and their foreign partners or 
counterparts. Those few Moros involved in these 
large-scale enterprises are invariably high public 


officials, past and present, or scions of the traditional 


Moro ruling class. ?14 


Going back to Table VII, we see that Bukidnon grew at 


twice the national growth rate for the period 1961-69. The 


313. Pr. Pedro Salgado, O.P., "The Rape of Mindanao-Sulu: A 
Study of the Historical Roots of Underdevelopment'§ in 
Southern Philippines," ECTF Research Series, Vol. 1, no. 
1, Third Quarter 1981, p.30. Published by the Episcopal 
Commission on Tribal Filipinos. 


314. See Salgado, ibid.. See Appendix R of his report, 
pp. 56-59. 
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main reason fer this is the entry of the Philippine Packing 
Corporation, a wholly-owned and operated subsidiary of Del 
Monte Co., USA, the leading producer of pineapples in the 
world. 

As Eduardo Tadem noted, by the next decade (1970s), 
the country's Main export crops were being grown 
exclusively in Mindanao, albeit in the non-Muslim 
provinces. Underscoring foreign control of Mindanao's 


agricultural production, Tadem wrote: °+° 


The country's main export fruit crops are 
cavendish bananas and pineapples, and they are 
exclusively grown in Mindanao. Total hectarage 
planted to the two crops is estimated at 81,000 
hectares. Two American corporations, Dole and 
Del Monte, control the pineapple industry, with 
their plantations and canneries in South Cotabato 
and Bukidnon-Cagayan de Oro respectively. The 
banana industry is controlled by United Brands, 
Del Monte and Dole. 


From 1960 to the present therefore, the Moros. have 
found themselves in a double-bind. Quezon's policy of 
migration established Mindanao as an internal colony of the 
dominant ethnic group, the Christian Filipinos. At the 


same time, these non-Muslim families who profit from the 


exploitation of Mindanao's resources are closely allied 


315. Eduardo €. Tadem, Mindanao Report: A Preliminary Study 
on the Economic Origins of Social Unrest, (Davao City, 


Philippines: Afrim Resource Center, i980), p. 50. 
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with or are directly controlled by aliens/foreign 
nationals. These relationships strongly suggest a pattern 
of neocolonialism where the ultimate beneficiaries of the 
‘fruits of the land' are not the traditional inhabitants 
and workers of the soil. Instead, the profits and the 
improvement in the quality of life are reaped by absentee 
landlords in Manila and their ‘remote-control’ partners 
overseas. 

Given this background information, it should no longer 
be surprising why separatist sentiments developed among the 
Moros in Mindanao. For so long, they have been driven from 
their traditional homeland by waves of colonial powers and 
local migrants. As a result, the Moros were, by and large, 
pushed to the periphery of the tremendous growth Mindanao 
has experienced since 1960. In their view, their long-time 
rivals, in partnership with foreign nationals, had taken 
over their land, continued to profit from it, but refused 
to share the benefits of their land by not reinvesting 
these back into Mindanao and instead take their money to 
Manila or repatriate their profits overseas. 

Moro disenchantment accumulated over the years and 
eventually was transformed into demands to put an end to 
this political and economic injustice by reclaiming the 
territory which Moros feel was unjustly taken away from 


them. Unless this territorial reclamation occurred, unless 
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a separate existence was established, Moros in Mindanao 
knew they would be permanently subjected to the injustice 
and exploitation perpetrated by Christian Filipinos and 


*“their' government. 


There is also some evidence that the Mindanao economy 
is not fully integrated with the rest of the country. The 
1971 Center for Research and Communication Report noted 
how, despite the fast growth in Mindanao, its trade with 
the other local regions did not grow proportionally. This 
indicated that a substantial portion of Mindanao's produce 
is directly exported abroad - an offshoot of the ‘colonial' 
character of the island's growth. By relying almost 
exclusively on the exports of primary products whose level 
of demand is very income-inelastic, the exporting region 
and the rest of the country are very vulnerable to even the 
slightest price fluctuations and at best attain only 
marginal gains overall. The tragedy of the situation is 
that the Moros are cast almost totally adrift in the event 
of any serious threats to Mindanao's export-based economy. 
Without a drastic reorganization of the political and 
economic institutions in Mindanao, its status as internal 
colony will likely remain. So long as this situation 


exists, the idea of Moro separatism will not be exorcised. 
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Table I 


MUSLIM AND NON-MUSLIM POPULATION 


1918 


Muslims in total 


population 


Philippines 
Non-Muslims 
Muslims 


Cotabato 
Non-Muslims 
Muslims 


Lanao 
Non-Muslims 
Muslims 


4.29% 


9,871,273 
443,037 


61,052 
110,926 


8,140 
83,319 


Lanao del Norte 


Non-Muslims 
Muslims 


Lanao del Sur 


Non-Muslims 
Muslims 


Palawan 
Non-Muslims 
Muslims 


Sulu 
Non~Muslims 
Muslims 


Zamboanga 
Non-Muslims 
Muslims 


Zamboanga 
del Norte 
Non-Muslims 
Muslims 


Zamboanga 
del Sur 
Non-Muslims 
Muslims 


SOURCE: Thomas J. 


63,529 
5,524 


4,147 
168,629 


102,544 
44,789 


4.23% 


15,322,400 
677,903 


135,939 
162,996 


80,805 
162,632 


87,278 
6,395 


16,584 
230,533 


263,956 
92,028 


4.11% 


18,442,592 
791,817 


284,507 
155,162 


106,703 
237,215 


97,655 
8,614 


13,943 
226,883 


388,593 
133,348 


O'Shaughnessey, ibid., p.377. 


4.86% 


25,770,210 
1,317,475 


672,659 
356, 460 


214,070 
56,533 


22,600 
355,727 


149,893 
12,776 


15,972 
310,926 


265,218 
16,211 


564,171 
178, 233 


315 


4.31% 


35,100,092 
1,584,394 


711, 430 
424,577 


269,089 
80,853 


39,239 
416,269 


- 219,566 
17,069 


23,633 
401,984 


388,680 
20,699 


863,190 
170,828 
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Table If 


Population by Region 


Year Luzon * Visayas Mindanao Metro-Mla Philippines 

1960 11,730.3 7,773.0 5,385.0 2,119.5 27,008.0 

1970 16,859.1* 9,263.5 8377.7 2,508.1% 37,008. 4 

15,551.5%* 3,815.7** 

% Increase 43.7%* 19.2% 55.6% 18.3%* 37.0% 
32.14% 80.1%* 

Annual 

Rate 3.7%* 1.77% 4.52% 1.7% 3.195% 
2.85%** 6.17% 


x Metro-Manila as traditionally defined 
xk = =Metro-Manila as of today. 


SOURCE: Center for Research and Communication(1971) 
and the Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
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Table III 


Growth of Agriculture and Industry by Regions 


1960 1970 Growth 

Philippines : Agriculture 3296.0 5470.0 66.0% 
Industry 2274.0 4090.0 79.8 

Luzon : Agriculture 1318.4 2297.4 74.2% 
Industry 643.5 969.3 50.6 

Visayas : Agriculture 807.5 979.2 21.3% 
Industry 391.1 711.6 81.9 

Mindanao : Agriculture 1170.1 2193.4 87.4% 
Industry 268.3 490.8 82.9% 

Manila : Industry 971.0 1918.3 97.6% 


Note: In millions at constant 1955 prices 


SOURCE: Genter for Research and Communication 


Table IV 


Production Growth by Regions 


Philippines Luzon 
1961 100.0 100.0 
1969 149.1 145.2 


Visayas 


100.0 
117.8 


Mindanao 


100.0 
169.0 


SOURCE: Center For Research and Communication 


Manila 
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Table V - 


Estimated Ratios of Annual Growth Rates in Gross Regional 
Product to Annual Growth Rates in Gross National Product 


Entire Period 


1948-1961 1961-1966 1949-1966 
Luzon 110% 100% 100% 
Visayas 80% 80 to 90% 80% 
Southern & Western Mindanao 100% 130% 120 to 130% 


Northern & Eastern Mindanao 80 to 90% 120 to 160% 100 to 140% 


SOURCE: G.P. Sicat, "Dimensions of Regional and Economic Growth in the 
Philippines," paper presented at the First Pacific Regional Science 
Conference, East-West Center, University of Hawaii, August, 1969. 
Cited in Filipinas Foundation, Inc., An Anatomy of Philippine 


Muslim Affairs, op.cit., p.178. 
Table VI 


Estimated Ratios of Annual Growth Rates in Gross 
! Provincial Product to Annual Growth Rates in Gross National Product 
for Mindanao and Sulu, 1961-1966 


Agusan 115% 
Bukidnon 200 
Cotabato 160 
Davao 120 
Lanao del Norte 140 
Lanao del Sur 140 
Misamis Occidental 60 
Misamis Oriental 100 
Sulu 63 
Surigao del Sur 160 
Zamboanga del Sur 103 


SOURCE: G.P. Sicat, ibid., cited in Filipinas Foundation, Inc., 
p.18l. 
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Table VIL 


Board of Investments, MINISTRY OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
Firms Registered Under Republic Act 6315 


1970-1980 
Agro- Mining & Mineral Metal- Chem- 
Region Processing Processing Based Based Total 
I 2 2 -0- i 5 
Ir 3 -0- -0- -0- 3 
Tit 25 4 9 6 44 
Iv 173 21 135 121 450 
4 10 -0- -0- -0- 10 
VI 19 1 1 L 22 
VII 33 2 7 3 45 
: VIIT -0- 1 -0- 1 2 
Ix 5 -0- -0- -0- 5 
x 8 4 -0- 3 15 
XI 15 1 -0- 6 22 
XII 3 2 =0= 2 ue 
296 38 152 144 630 


Total Registered Firms: 630 

Total Firms in Region IV (Metro-Manila): 450 or 71.4% of totai 
Total Mindanao Firms (Regions IX to XII): 49 or 7.7% of total 
Total Firms in Moro Areas (Regions IX and XII: 12 or 2% of total 


SOURCE: Board of Investments 


MINISTRY OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
Republic of the Philippines 
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Chapter VIII 


CONCLUSION: THE QUEST FOR PEACE 


In the beginning, we said this study had twe main 
objectives. First, we wanted to improve our understanding 
of the phenomenon of ethnic conflict by developing a 
conceptual fzamework for analysing civil strife and 
identifying the conditions which lead to a formal, 
organized separatist movement. Second, we wanted to know 
whether this framework can help explain Moro separatism in 
the Philippines - its causes and consequences. 

To a significant extent, this study accomplished the 
first objective. We started by disentangling and 
clarifying the confusing terminology involved in the study 
of ethnic politics. We redefined, for our purposes, the 
concepts of nation, state, nation-state, and ethnicity. We 
then proceeded to discuss the evolution and meaning of the 
principle of self-determination - from its reluctant 
acceptance by the imperial powers at Versailles, to its 
adoption in the United Nations Charter, and, most 


dramatically, to its fervent embrace by the various groups 
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of people who had been colonized and deprived of their 
dignity for so long. Within two decades after the end of 
the Second World War, more than a hundred new states would 
emerge and take their place within the family of nations, 
free at last from the oppressive rule of self-appointed 
masters insensitive to the needs and aspirations of their 
former subjects. 

But the very same principle which led to the creation 
o£ these new states would, in turn, be _ invoked by 
disparate, often contending ethnic groups within these 
states. This phenomenon reinforces what we found in this 
study: that the principle cf self-determination is timeless 
and lies at the very core of human nature; and that it 
cannot be contained by artificially created state 
boundaries. The principle of self-determination is that 
unifying, binding force which motivates human beings’ to 
seek the power to determine their own destiny and not have 
some ‘alien' people do it for them. Ethnic groups want the 
power to choose their own leaders from within their own 
ranks and to create and implement policies based on their 
own values and nerms. So long as distinct ethnic groups 
are denied these prerogatives, then civil strife that can 
lead to either revolution or separatism will always be 
imminent. 


I£ we accept then, this central role played by the 
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principle of self-determination in the emergence of ethnic 
conflict, then we will have taken that first critical step 
in understanding the phenomenon of ethnic separatism. 

The analytical framework we put together in this study 
is an eclectic one - reflecting the multidimensional 
character of ethnic conflict and the need to draw upon, 
indeed, to fuse, several theories to guide our study. We 
chose to put together Michael Hechter's concept of internal 


colonialism, Ted Gurr's theory of relative deprivation and 


Chalmers Johnson's concept of the accelerator. 

In this study, we clearly established the 
complementary role each concept/theory plays with respect 
to the others in evaluating the conditions that can lead to 
either revolution or secession. For instance, once we 
establish the existence of an “internal colonial' 
relationship among/between ethnic groups within a state, we 
can eventually verify the existence of relative 
deprivation(RD). We defined RD as the gap between value 
expectations and value capabilities. Put another way, RD 
is that discrepancy between what one group actually 
possesses and what it thinks it deserves to. get. 
Perceptions play a key role in distinguishing between 
relative deprivation and its more extreme case which we 


refer to as Permanent Deprivation. 
It is the perception by an ethnic group that its 
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deprivation is permanent, that the State is systematically 
and consistently denying them access to wealth, status, and 
power, that provokes the ethnic group to invoke the 
principle of self-determination and attempt to secede. 
When the gap between value expectations and value 
capabilities is perceived to be too wide, when the 
‘colonial’ policies of the dominant ethnic group become too 
blatant and too oppressive, it usually takes a single 
dramatic incident, or an alarming sequences of events in a 
very short time (accelerator), to touch off the 
long-simmering antogonisms into open conflict and 
violence. The rebellious ethnic group will either try to 
seize control of the government or attempt to secede from 
it. 

This is the essence of the analytical framework we 
devised. Is it a viable framework for analysing the many 
instances of ethnic conflict around the world? We believe 
it is a useful starting point which, with some 
modifications and additions necessary to adapt the 
framework to specific cases, can adequately identify and 
explain the conditions and State actions that can lead to 
violent confrontation between ethnic groups within a 
state. 

How does this model apply to the study of the Muslims 


in the Philippines? To a remarkable degree, this framework 
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does explain why the Mindanao Independence Movement(MIM) 
and the Moro National Liberation Front(MNLF) emerged in the 
late sixties and early seventies. In particular, we cited 
the role of the Philippine claim to Sabah in setting the 
stage for the ‘Jabidah Massacre' and the clashes between 
the ‘Ilagas' and the ‘Blackshirts'. This sequence of 
related events plus the revolutionary activism sweeping the 
world and, most important, the Islamic resurgence in 
Southwest Asia (Middle East) combined to create the 
conditions for the emergence of the MIM and the MNLF. 

However, there are no quick and easy solutions to the 
case of the Muslims in the Philippines. With the country 
experiencing severe economic and political problems, the 
needs of Mindanao tend to slip lower on the hierarchy of 
State priorities.In this study, we have come to this 
conclusion: that while the perception of permanent 
deprivation can be altered or reversed by improving the 
economic conditions in the Moro areas, the ethnic conflict 
itself, rooted in centuries of mutual antagonism and gross 
injustice, is a permanent problem. 

Perceptions can and do change. They can be altered 
through deliberate action on the part of the protagonists 
in this conflict. They can be manipulated through control 
of the media and other types sof propaganda. However, the 


basic ethnic identity of an individual and the group to 
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which he belongs can never be eliminated. Each individual 
within every group retains a fundamental psychological 
essence that no amount of political and economic 
development can ever deprive him of. I£ an ethnic group is 
successful within a large body politic, they inevitably 
ascribe it to their own ethnic virtues. If they are 
oppressed and denied opportunities, they will again cite 
their ethnic identity as the primary reason for theix 
deplorable condition. 

With regard to the Moros in the Philippines, we 
established the fact that they already possessed their own 
distinct identity long before the arrival of the Spaniards 
in 1521. We also showed how the Spaniards attempted, to no 
avail, to conquer them, deprive them of their identity and 
assimilate them into the larger Christian Filipino body 
politic. In Chapter 4 we also asserted that against their 


will and in violation of their right to self-determination, 


the Moros were first ‘ceded' by Spain to the United States 
in 1899, and second, granted ‘independence' by the 
Americans under the governance of their long-standing 
rivals, the Christian Filipinos. The existence of Moro 
communities within the Philippine Republic is therefore an 
historical and legal aberration. It is also an established 
fact with no simple solutions. 


Is Moro separatism a viable solution? Under 
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prevaiiing conditions, probably not. This study agrees 
with Alunan Glang's observation that no State "...will 
allow itself to be fragmented into smaller groups." A more 
serious consideration is the question of territory. Given 
the insiduous policy of migration and internal colonization 
of Mindanao, Moros now share their traditional territorial 
space with non-Muslims. This policy is reprehensible but 
again, it is an accomplished fact with few options in 
sight. Given the continuing mood of hostility and 
suspicion, violence will mostly likely be resorted to by 
both parties. Today, Moros are outnumbered on the island 
of Mindanao by a factor of four-to-one. 

Christian settlers will just as likely fight for their 
right to remain in Mindanao as Moros are likely to fight to 
get them out. This was demonstrated in the 1969-71 period 
with the clashes between the Ilagas and their counterparts, 
the Blackshirts and Barracudas. Nonetheless this’ study 
must emphasize that Moro separatism must never be ruled 
out. Given certain conditions, it will remain an option, 
not viable now, but perhaps later on if the government 
continues its reckless policy of alienating the Moros; and 
if the Moros on their part take advantage of certain 
programs, like education and health, that confer certain 
advantages necessary for survival as an ethnic group and, 


perhaps eventually, as a nation-state. 
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What needs to be done? We need a change of 
administration. Ever since the ‘Jabidah Massacre’ the 
Moros have distrusted Ferdinand Marcos and are not likely 
to deal with him. But even Marcos’ own elimination from 
the Presidency will not resolve the conflict. The 
infrastructure of authoritarian rule must be dismantled to 
allow, once again, direct access to the political process 
for the Filipino people, Moros and non-Moros alike. A new 
generation of leadership must emerge, more enlightened and 
hopefully more aware of the need to work out real 
differences witnout resort to violence. Further, a new 
administration must, from the outset, approach the ‘Moro 
Problem' with an entirely new perspective. Programs of 
“integration! and *“assimilation' have been proven 
defective. A fresh start proclaiming ‘unity in diversity’ 
can help assuage the Moros that, for now, their destiny is 
closely intertwined with that of the rest of the 
archipelago. But more important, the new administration 
must acknowledge, formally and completely, the status of 
Moros as first-class instead of second-class citizens. 

In summary, the ‘Moro Problem' has been and will 
always be a permanent fixture in Philippine society. It is 
foolish to think that a group of people will allow 
themselves to be absorbed completely into the culture, 


politics and society of another group. People will go to 
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any length to protect their psychological essence, their 
ethnic identity. It is unlikely that the Moros will ever 
accept full integration and assimilation into the Filipino 
body politic. But they can be accorded respect and their 
separate-but-equal-yet-united status can be formalized in 
any new constitution promulgated in the post-Marcos era. 

In the final analysis, one must remain optimistic. A 
more secular, non-confrontational approach to inter-ethnic 
relations within a State must always be viewed as a viable 
and attainable alternative to the unwarranted hatred and 
violence of the past and present. Permanent deprivation is 
really in the mind's eye, a matter of perceptions that can 
be positively altered by sincere, honest effort on the part 
of both parties concerned to set up the conditions of 


mutually beneficial coexistence in a unitary Stata. 
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APPENDIX A 


The Moro Wars 


The first stage represented a struggle between Spain 
and Brunei for political and commercial primacy in 
the Philippine Archipelago. In this stage, Spain 
conquered the Manila Bay area (ruled by a Bornean 
aristocracy) and eliminated Bornean trade from _ the 
Visayas and northern Mindanao. This stage ended with 
the Spanish attack on Brunei in 1578. From then on, 
for all practical purposes, Bornean influence on the 
political life of the islands was nil. 


The second stage, covering about two decades 
(1578-1596), was marked by Spanish attempts at 
establishing a colony in Mindanao, reducing the 
Muslim rulers there and in Sulu to vassalage, and 


expelling foreign preachers of Islam while 
encouraging the introduction of Christian 
missionaries. In 1596, the designated Spanish 
Governor for Mindanao (Captain Esteban Rodriguez de 
Figueroa) was slain by Maguindanao Moros. It is 


significant that in this stage the Sultan of Ternate 
came to the aid of the Sultan of Mindanao against the 
Spaniards. 


The third stage covered the first few years of the 
seventeenth century and witnessed the contest between 
the Spaniards and the Maguindanao Muslims for the 
control of the Visayas, paricularly the eastern 
Visayas. The issue was whether the Visayans were to 
pay tribute to the Spaniards or to the Maguindanaos. 
In the course of the war, the Moros raided coastal 
villages and carried off large numbers of Visayans as 
Slaves, some of whom were set to work rowing the 
large Moro caracoas (war boats) and otherwise 
strengthening the Moro war machine. Again, Ternate 
came to the aid of the Maguindanao, and so did the 
Ilanun of Illana Bay. The contest ended in Spain's 
favor after her conquest of the Moluccas in 1606. The 
cutting of£ of Ternate's aid, and the stationing 
nearby of a powerful Spanish fleet, persuaded the 
Maguindanao to sue for peace. 
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4. The fourth stage saw an acceleration of Spanish 
efforts in the 1630's, '40s, '50s to control Mindanao 
and Sulu partly in response to Dutch activity. The 
Moro sultanates had begun to profit from the clash of 
Spanish and Dutch interests in Southeast Asia and 
welcomed Dutch aid. The Spaniards then decided to 
conquer the sultanates once and for all. Their 
several expeditions were manned by Christian 
Filipinos. The Spaniards adopted a policy of 
depopulating the Muslim areas - burning settlements, 
plantations, fields and orchards, and enslaving 
Muslims for service on the galleys. lLamitan, capital 
of the famous Maguindanao Sultan, Qudarat, fell to 
Spanish arms in 1637; and Jolo, defended by Sulu 
Moros aided by Moros from Basilan and warriors from 
Makassar (in Sulawesi), fell in 1638, The Moros 
simply withdrew into the interior oprtions of their 
islands and waited for the Spaniards to go away. In 
time, the Dutch threat and fear of Moro retaliation 
against Spanish-controlled towns elsewhere in the 
Philippines obliged the Spaniards to conclude peace 
treaties with Maguindanao in 1645 and Sulu in 1646. 
The 1645 treaty with Sultan Qudarat recognized that 
his sphere of influence extended along the entire 
coastal area from Sibuguey Bay(in Zamboanga 
Peninsula) to the Gulf of Davao, and into the 
interior to include the Maranao territory and the 
upper reaches and tributaries of the Pulangi River. 
Insults to the Sultan's person, persistent efforts at 
Christian conversion and other provocations prompted 
Qudarat to declare a jihad against the Spaniards in 
1656, and to call on the Sultans of Sulu, Ternate and 
Makassar to help drive away the European invader. 
The war was bloody and inconclusive. [It ended only 
because the Spaniards in 1663 withdrew their forces 
from the Moluccas and Zamboanga to Manila to meet an 
anticipated (but never realized) attack by Koxinga, a 
powerful Chinese warlord on Taiwan. Thereafter, for 
over half a century, relative peace existed between 
the Spaniards and the Moros. 


5. The fifth stage of the Moro Wars began when the 
Spaniards moved to reoccupy their abandoned post at 
Zamboanga in 1718 and rebuild its fort the following 
year. The fifty-five year interlude bctween the 
Spanish withdrawal and their return allowed the Moro 
sultanates to improve their organization and 
strengthen Islamic institutions. This was adverse to 
Christian missionary ambitions, especially those of 
the Jesuits who agitated for the re-establishment of 
Spanish power in Mindanao. A combined Sulu-Ilanun 
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attack on Zamboanga in 1719 was repulsed and another 
desultory war followed. During a lull in that war, 
the Jesuits managed to persuade a friendly Sultan of 
Sulu, Azim-ud-din I to permit them to open a_ mission 
in Jolo. This led to the Sultan's being deposed by 
his brother, though Azim-ud-din was able to flee to 
Manila where he was baptized in 1751 (see de la 
Costa, 1965). In the fifth stage, which lasted until 
the 1760s, Ilanun and Maranao forces carried out 
devastating attacks on Christian Filipino settlements 
in the Visayas and elsewhere, and caused serious 
disruption of economic life in Spanish-controlled 
areas. Thousands of captives were taken. The 
lessening of Spanish power in the Mindanao region 
which resulted from the British invasion and brief 
occupation of Manila beginning in 1762 resulted once 
more in a hiatus in hostilities between the Snaniards 
and the Moros. 


The sixth and last stage in the Moro Wars during the 
Spanish regime occurred in the nineteenth century 
when the Sulu Archipelago becane a focus of European 
rivalry. In 1843, the French began maneuvering for a 
naval base on Basilan island and later in the decade 
the British sought to renew an eighteenth century 
trade agreement with the Sulu Sultanate. The 
Spaniards were alarmed and felt that these activities 
of other European powers in the southern Philippines 
posed a threat to their hold on the Archipelago. 
Finding an excuse in Sulu ‘piracy', the Spanish 
launched an attack on Jolo in 1851, captured the 
town, and claimed Sulu as a protectorate, sealing the 
arrangement with a treaty forced upon the sultan. 
*Piracy' continued, however, so the Spaniards, using 
steam gunboats imported in 1848, began sweeping the 
Moro buccaneers from the seas. By 1860, Moro 
resistance on Mindanao had become so weakened by war 
and intrigue that the Spaniards were able to organize 
a ‘Government of Mindanao" which, among other things, 
provided for expansion of Jesuit mission work on the 
island, so as to secure the conversion of the races 
which have not yet been subjected.' And, finally, 
because the Sultanate of Sulu had not been behaving 
very much like a ‘protected state,' the Spaniards 
attacked Joico yet again in 1876, and two years later 
forced the defeated Sultan to sign another treaty, 
acknowledging Spanish sovereignty over his domain. 
By this last stage, the Christian evangelization of 
Moroland had ceased to be a major concern of Spanish 
colonial authorities - though it remained central for 
Spanish missionaries, of course. The primary concern 
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of the Spanish government and military officials was 
getting the Moros to recognize, and be loyal to, 
Spanish sovereignty so as to thwart the designs of 
other European powers in the region. 


Source: Peter G. Gowing, Muslim Filipinos: Heritage and 
Horizon, (Quezon City: New Day Publishers, 1979), 


pp.32-34. 
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APPENDIX B 


REPUBLIC ACT NO. 1888 
(AS AMENDED BY REPUBLIC ACT NO. 3852) 


AN ACT TO EFFECTUATE IN A MORE RAPID AND COMPLETE 
MANNER THE ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, MORAL AND POLITICAL 
ADVANCMENT OF THE NON- CHRISTIAN FILIPINOS OR 
NATIONAL CULTURAL MINORITIES AND TO RENDER REAL, 
COMPLETE AND PERMANENT THE INTEGRATION OF ALL 
SAID NATIONAL CULTURAL MINORITIES INTO THE BODY 
POLITIC, CREATING THE COMMISSION ON NATIONAL 
INTEGRATION CHARGED WITH SAID FUNCTIONS. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Philippines in Congress Assembled: 


SECTION 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to foster, accelerate and accomplish by a1]. 
adequate means and ina systematic, rapid and complete 
manner the moral, material, economic, social and political 
advancement of the Non-Christian Filipinos, hereinafter 
called National Cultural Minorites, and to render real, 
complete and permanent the integration of all the said 
National Cultural Minorities into the body politic. 


SECTION 2. To effectuate the said policy and to 
achieve the aims and objectives of this Act, there is 
created a Commission tc be known as the Commission on 
National Integration, hereinafter called the Commission, 
which shall be composed of a Chairman and two members. The 
Chairman of the Commission who shall be known as_ the 
Commissioner on National Integration and the two other 
members who shall be known as the Associate Commissioners 
on National Integration shall be appoointed by the 
President of the Philippines with the consent of the 
Commission on Appointments and each of them shall be 
selected solely upon the basis of expert knowledge of the 
customs and social organizations of the said National 
Cultural Minorities and their economic, educational, 
religious, and political problems. 


Whenever the word "Commission" is used in any part of 


this Act, it shall be held to mean also the Commissioner or 
Chairman of the Commission on National Integeration. 
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The Commissioner on National Integration shall have 
the rank and pay of the Secretary of Department and shall 
be a member of the Cabinet. Each of the Associate 
Commissioners shall receive an annual compensation of seven 
thousand, eight hundred pesos. 


There shall be in the Commission such employees as may 
be necessary who shall be appointed by the Chairman in 
accordance with the Civil Service Law and Rules. 


SECTION 3. The Chairman of the Commission shall be the 
chief executive thereof and shall have the powers conferred 
generally on heads of DEPARTMENTS. He shall equitably 
distribute the work of the commission among the Associate 
Commissioners and the other employees thereof and see that 
these perform their duties to the best of their abilities; 
Provided, however, that the Commission shall meet as a body 
for consultation in matters of special importance connected 
with its work, functions or aims. In such meetings, the 
majority members of the Commission shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 


In case of the absence, for any reason, of the 
Chairman, the Associate Commissioner who is senior 
according to the date of his appointment, or whose 
commission has been issued first in case the commissions of 
two or more members bear the same date, shall act as 
Chairman of the Commission; and in case of the absence, for 
any reason, of both the Chairman and the said Associate 
Commissioner with seniority of appointment, the President 
shall designate one of the remaining Associate 
Commissioners to have charge of the Commission as Acting 
Chairman. 


SECTION 4. The Commission shall have the following 
powers, functions, and duties: 


(a) To engage in industrial and agricultural 
enterprises and establish processing plants and cottage 
industries to lead communities in engaging in such pursuits 
and, upon the attainment of this objective, to sell such 
enterprises or industries to them at cost. 


(b) To construct, operate and maintain irrigation 
systems and dams, power structures or generating plants, 
electric transmission and distribution lines or systems for 
the furnishing of electric light, heat and power to the 
inhabitants in the areas not receiving the service of such 
plants or systems. 
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(c) To cooperate with Government agricultural 
experiment stations or demonstration farms and agricultural 
supervisors in assisting farmers to acquire knowledge of 
modern farming of better methods of cultivation of farms. 


(ad) To effectuate the settlement of all landless 
members of the National Cultural Minorities by procuring 
homesteads for them or by resettling them in resettlement 
projects of the National Resettlement and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 


(e) To cause the establishment of more public schools 
in the regions inhabited by the National Cultural 
Minorities and encourage them to attend the same. 


(£) To initiate or cause the construction of feeder or 
farm roads in the rural areas. 


(g) To promote community life among the said National 
Cultural Minorities by the establishment of civic centers, 
undertaking of civic activities, organization of athletic 
clubs, holding of agricultural and industrial fairs, 
dissemination of useful information by radio or otherwise 
by radio or otherwise on important local, national and 
international subjects. 


(h) Subject to the approval of the President, to 
contract loans it deems necessary to achieve or carry out 
any of the purposes set forth in this Act from any credit 
institution owned or controlled by the Government for which 
purpose such institution is hereby authorized to grant such 
loan. 


(i) To acquire, lease or own such real and personal 
property as it deems necessary and to sell or otherwise 
dispose of the same. 


(3) To assist in the training of National Cultural 
Minorites in the different fields of education and to help 
them secure employment in private establishments or offices 
or in the Civil Service. 


(k) To grant and promote scholarships locally or 
abroad for National Cultural Minorities. For this purpose, 
the activity and the appropriation in the Office of the 
President for such scholarships are transferred to the 
Commission. 


(1) To aid National Cultural Minorities, municipal 
district governments and enhance their organizations. 
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(m) In general, to Further the agricultural, 
industrial and social development of the National Cultural 
Minorities and their progress in civilization. 


(n) To approve all conveyances of real property, 
whether registered or unregisttered, situated in the 
provinces inhabited by National Cultural Minorities 
according to the latest official population census, and/or 
real rights thereon where the conveyor or transferor is 
illiterate or, if illiterate, cannot understand the 
language of the instrument or conveyance or encumbrance. 


(nl) To authorize trial lawyers of the Commission to 
assist indigent members of the cultural minorities accused 
in criminal cases involving their landholdings. 


(n2) To authorize any proper personnel of the 
Commission to administer oaths in connection with 
investigations as the Commission may undertake in the 
discharge of its powers, functions and duties. 


(o) To prom8ulgate ruies and regulations as may be 
necessary for the successful implementation of the 
provisions of this act. 


SECTION 5. The Commission shall be the exclusive 
custodian and the administrator in charge of the 
subdivision, allocation and distribution of public lands 
reserved or which may hereafter be reserved by the 
President of the Philippines for settlements, townsites, 
and roads: agricultural lands in the municipalities, 
provinces and cities predominantly inhabited by members of 
the National Cultural Minorities according to the latest 
official population census, which have been or may be 
surveyed, and subdivided under Commonwealth Act numbered 
Six hundred and ninety-one, as amended; areas released from 
the forest zone upon petition by members of the National 
Cultural Minorities or by the Commission on National 
Integration; and lands within a forest zone declared by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and Natural Resources to be found 
more suitable for agricultural than for timber purposes 
which have been actually occupied by members of the 
National Cultural Minorities since July 4, 1945. 


SECTION 6. With the approval of the proper Head of 
Department, the Commission may request the assistance of 
any officer or employee of any executive department, 
political subdivision, agency or corporation owned or 
controlled by the Government to enable the Commission the 
better to carry out its functions. If, in his opinion, the 
public interest or service so requires, the President may 
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detail any such officer or employee for duty with the said 
Commission and any individual so detailed shall be 
thereafter subject to the orders, rules, and regulations of 
the Commission. 


SECTION 7. There is hereby appropriated out of the 
funds in the National Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of NOT LESS THAN five million pesos for the 
following purposes: 


(a) Three hundred thousand pesos shall be used by the 
Commission for the payment of salaries and wages of 
officers and employees, for the purchase of furnitures and 
equipment and for the sundry expenses of the commission 
during the fiscal year in which said appropriation is made 
available by the Congress. 


(b) One million pesos shall be used for furthering the 
social development of the National Cultural Minorities, aid 
to National Culturai Minorities municipal district 
governments, and for scholarships for National Cultural 
Minorities provided for in this Act, such scholarships to 
be distributed equitably: Provided, that one hundred fifty 
thousand pesos of said sum shall be used for scholarships. 


(c) Three million seven hundred thousand pesos’ shall 
be used for the establishment, operation and development of 
agricultural settlements, the establishment of industrial 
and agricultural enterprises, cottage industries, the 
extension of loans and credit facilities, the purchase of 
necessary supplies and equipment to be used in such 
settlements and enterprises, and other related purposes as 
the Commission shall determine. 


The sum of not less than five million pesos shall be 
included annually, for a period of ten years beginning with 
the fiscal year 1964 in the General Appropriations Act. 


SECTION 8. No officer or employee of the Commission 
shall be permitted in any manner to acquire, directly or 
indirectly, any land within the land settlement projects of 
the Commission. Any such officer or employee who violates 
the provisions of this section shall immediately be removed 
by competent authority and said officer or employee shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than one thousand or more 
pesos. Should a dummy be used to violate the provisions of 
this section, the same penalty shall be applied to the 
dummy. 


SECTION 9. No officer or employee of the commision 
shall directly or indirectly be financially interested in 
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any contract with the Commission. Any violation of this 
prohibition shall be punished by dismissal from office and 
by a fine of not more than five thousand pesos. 


SECTION 10. No officer or employee of the Commission 
shall become a guarantor, indorser, or surety for loans 
from the said Commission under Republic Act No. eight 
hundred and twenty one and eleven hundred and sixty. Any 
officer or employee who violates the provisions of this 
section shall be immediately removed by competent authority 
and said officer or employee shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than one thousand nor more than five thousand 
pesos. 


SECTION 11. No fee, commission, gift, or charge of any 
kind shall be exacted, demanded, or paid, for obtaining 
loans from the Commission under Republic Acts no. eight 
hundred and twenty-one and eleven hunfred and sixty, and 
any officer or employee of the Commission exacting, 
demanding, oz receiving any fee for service in obtaining a 
loan, shall be punished by a fine of not less than five 
hundred nor more than three thousand pesos. 


SECTION 12. Any Justice of the Peace, in his capacity 
as notary ex-officio, shall render free of charge to any 
person applying for a loan under Republic Act no. eight 
hundred and twenty-one not exceeding five hundred pesos 
either in administering the oath or in the acknowledgement 
of instruments relating to such loan. 


SECTION 13. Any register of deeds shall accept for 
registration, free of charge, any instruments relative to a 
loan made under said Republic Act no. Bight Hundred and 
twenty one which does not exceed five hundred pesos. 


SECTION 14. Any Justice of the Peace or register of 
deeds who shall demand or accept directly or indirectly any 
gift, fee, commission or other form o£ compensation in 
connection with the service required to be performed by the 
said Justice of the Peace as provided in section thirteen 
and by the said registry official as provided in section 
fourteen of this Act, shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding one thousand pesos. 


SECTION 15. This Act shall take effect upon its 
approval. 


Approved, May 4, 1964. 
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APPENDIX C 


MIM DOCUMENTS NO. 1 


MANIFESTO 


IN THE NAME OF ALLAH, MOST GRACIOUS, 
MOST MERCIFUL 


PREAMBLE 


The MUSLIM inhabitants of Mindanao, Sulu, and Palawan, 
invoking the Grace of the Almighty Allah, Most Gracious, 
Most Merciful, on whom all Praise is due and whom all 
creation depends for sustenance, make manifestation to the 
whole world its desire to secede from the Republic of the 
Philippines, in order to establish an ISLAMIC STATE that 
shall embody their ideals and aspirations, conserve and 
develop their patrimony, their Islamic heritage, under the 
blessings of Islamic Universal Brotherhvod and the regime 
of law, justice and democracy and the recognized principles 
of the law of nations, do promulgate and make known the 
declaration of its independence from the mother country, 
the Republic of the Philippines. 


TERRITORIES 


The ISLAMIC STATE shall comprise the contiguous 
southern portion of the Philippine Archipelago inhabited by 
the MUSLIMS, such as, Cotabato, Davao. Zamboanga and 
Zamboanga City, Basilan City, Lanao, Sulu, Palawan, and the 
adjoining areas of islands which are inhabited by the 
MUSLIMS or being under the sphere of influence, including 
the maritime areas therein. 


PEOPLES 


The MUSLIM inhabitants of the Republic of the 
Philippines, numbering some FOUR MILLIONS (4,000,000) with 
a culture and history of their own are distinct from the 
affluent Christian majority, and for the reasons 
abovementioned, its integration into the Philippine body 
politics being impossible. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


1. That it is a recognized principle underlying the 
Charter of the United Nations and the Declaration of 
Human Rights of the rights of all people constituting 
the minority in a given state for self-determination; 


2. That the ISLAMIC WORLD CONGRESS has affirmed the 
above principles, particularly on the rights of the 
MUSLIMS who are in the minority in non-Muslim states 
for self-determination; 


3. That the systematic extermination of the MUSLIM youth 
- like the Corregidor Fiasco - the policy of 
isolation and dispersal of the MUSLIM communites have 
been pursued vigorously by the government to the 
detriment of the MUSLIMS; 


4. That ISLAM, being a communal religion - an ideology 
and a way of life, must have a definite territory for 
the exercise of its tenets and teachings, and for the 
observance of its laws; 


5. That economic progress, social development. and 
political independence are the cherished and 
inviolable dreams and aspirations of the MUSLIMS, and 
the realization of which can better be served and 
promoted by and among themselves; and 


6. That under the present state of things, the MUSLIMS 
are capable of self-government or politcal 
independence they being endowed with sufficient 
number of professionals with academic, technical and 
legal training. 


NOW, THEREFORE, it was decided that a government shall 
be organized and established for the MUSLIMS inhabiting the 
aforesaid areas of the [Islands of Mindanao, Sulu and 
Palawan, and the outlying territories which are all under 
the sway of the MUSLIMS, said government to be independent 
from all states and be equal with all others under the laws 
of civilized nations; and 
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BE IT FURTHER KNOWN that said government for the 
MUSLIMS shall be known and referred to as - 


THE REPUBLIC OF MINDANAO AND SULU 
Pagalungan Darul Islam, Cotabato, Philippines, May 1, 1968 


PRINCIPAL SIGNATORY: 
(sgd.) EX-GOVERNOR DATU UDTOG MATALAM 


Copies furnished: 


All Muslim Leaders (Philippines) 
All Heads of Muslim Countries 
The United Nations 

Philippine Political Leaders 

. Newspapers in the Philippines 

6. and others. 


Wm WY 


SOURCE: Alunan Glang, Muslim Secession or Integration?, 
(Quezon City: R.P. Garcia Publishing Co., 1969) 
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